




















* THIRD EDITION. 


Thoroughly Revised and Brought Down to Date, with 
Much New Matter. 


Boat Sailing 


fair Weather and foul. 
\ we By A. J. KENEALY, 
Approved by Hmateurs. Endorsed by Experts. 












Praised by Nautical Critics as the Best 
Handbook of its Kind in the 
English Language. 


The work of a practical sailor who 
ee has boated from boyhood. 

4 If a greenhorn, fresh from country 
pastures, wishes to become an adept 
in the art of skippering his own craft, 
he should buy a copy at once. 


s . 
It will give him hints about the choice of a boat that are 
bound to save him much money. 
e . “as 
It will teach him how to overhaul and fit her out, detailing 
the processes of cleaning and scraping, painting and varnish- 
ing, masting and rigging, until the vessel is all-a-taunt-o in 
cruising trim. 
e . e . . 
It will also inform him how to bend and stretch sails in a 
seamanlike manner, and not after the fashion of lubbers. 












It will also give him invaluable hints on equipping a boat 
for a cruise, telling him what to take to sea with him and what 
to leave ashore. 

When under way, it teaches him what to do in every emergency 
of the sea, How to beat to windward ; to scud before a gale; to 
heave-to with a sea-anchor out ; the use of oil in bad weather ; how | 
best to beach a boat in heavy surf; the management of a small } 
craft with women and children aboard, etc., etc. 


All being Lessons Learned by the Huthor in the 
Bitter School of Experience. 


Simple rules for navigation, weather wrinkles, 
rules of the road at sea, useful hints and recipes—all 
valuable money-savers— add to the book's usefulness. 

‘The chapter on Laying-up for the Winter gives the 
ripe results of the observations of many years. 

The book has 200 pages of good. sound, wholesome 
instruction and advice. There is not a superfluous 
sentence from beginning to end. 

Its teachings will be found applicable to the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific coasts, and also to the inland lakes. , 

Invaluable to the tyro, useful as a book of refer : 
ence to the old salt. Full of c1isp and terse wrinkles 
and replete with the briny savor of the sea. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Price, 50 Cents in Boards. In Cloth, $1.00. 
THE OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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CANALS FOR SUMMER CRUISBS. 


i “THE 
BY E. W. 


NE form of summer outing 
we have facilities for 
which. are unsurpassed 
in any country in the 
world, but with which we 
are to a very large ex- 
tent unfamiliar; this is a 
trip through a canal in a 

steamer equipped with every little detail 

that can add to the tourist’s comfort. 

Such a project may sound very 
prosaic and uninteresting, while the 
experience, at least on the Gota Canal 
in Sweden, where we were last summer, 
was anything but that. 

Imagine, if you can, the easy, noise- 
less gliding of a boat through the most 
charming country scenery, so close to 
land that you may reach out and pluck 
the leaves from the trees, while in the 
most perfect calm the steamer’s motion 
gives a breeze of nine or ten miles an 
hour, And so, seated under an awning 
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GOTA 


CANAL.” 
FOSTER. 


on the upper deck, luxuriating in all 
that is most enjoyable in companion- 
ship or creature comforts, you are in a 
climate that is delightful, where day- 
light lingers for some twenty hours out 
ot the twenty-four, and you are regaled 
with a panorama whose beauty and 
variety never fail. The country is 
Sweden, the canal or canals run from 
Stockholm to Goteburg, and the trip 
occupies three days. 

Whether the master minds who con- 
ceived this great engineering feat 
realized the possibilities of their scheme 
for pleasure or not, history sayeth not ; 
but certain it is that the many bridges 
which span this thread of silvery water 
as it winds in and out among the rocks 
and castle-bedecked hills are made on 
a principle which allows vessels with 
masts of any height to pass. 

The bridges are, with few exceptions, 
made to move out of the way on rollers, 
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THE HOME OF THE SILVER BIRCH, 


and the exceptions are drawbridges. It 
is this point which makes the difference 
between the Gota and our American 
canals ; and ifsuch an innovation could, 
by some miracle, be made on our many 
canals, the Erie for instance, we might 
be enabled toa slight degree to enjoy 
the sensation of sailing through the 
Mohawk Valley instead of tearing 
through that beautiful region through 
a cyclone of dust, smoke, and cinders. 
Sailing from Stockholm at Io A. M., 
the first difference between American 
and Scandinavian customs will be no- 
ticed at the wharf. The pretty custom 
of bringing flowers to a departing friend 
or member of the family, when the 





separation is to be but for a day ora 
few hours, is touching to us. The hosts 
of friends, the clouds of waving hand- 
kerchiefs, that bid bon voyage to every 
steamer of high or low degree in Scan- 
dinavia, have no counterpart in our busy 
American life, except on the rarer occa- 
sion of a transatiantic departure, 

The wharf gradually dies out in the 
distance, however, and you turn to 
admire the scenery. One must see a 
Scandinavian “fjord” to appreciate it. 
Translated, the word means beautiful 
bay, and the name is thoroughly appro- 
priate. For several hours the steamer 
sails through the fairy-like scenery of 
the Baltic archipelago, passing innu- 
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merable islands containing the summer 
homes of Stockholm’s wealthy citizens. 

Every stranger notices with consider- 
able curiosity an immense hat perched 
on a pole on the crest of a sheer preci- 
pice on the right of the fjord. This is 
Kungshatt, an iron hat placed there in 
commemoration of one of the old Swed- 
ish kings, who, finding himself pursued 
by the enemy, retreated to the edge of 
the cliff and jumped with his horse from 
this great height into the water. He was 
not injured, and managed to swim across 
the fjord and escape. His enemies found 
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Here the passenger’s admiration for 
inland sailors receives its first impetus. 
One would imagine that sailing a boat 
through a canal would require very 
little skill and hardihood ; but the trav- 
eler on this route soon changes this 
opinion, for an accuracy of manipulation 
amounting to microscopic is required of 
these watchful sailors. One sees re- 
peatedly on this trip instances where 
the boat glides through a narrow space 
so close to the masonry that no human 
hand could be held between the ship’s 
side and the lock without being crushed, 











ONE OF THE ACCOMMODATION BRIDGES, 


his hat on the top of the cliff, where, in 
his haste, he had lost it. They had to be 
content with this trophy, and the name 
Kungshatt—king’s hat—has ever since 
graced this bluff. 

An occasional ruin or castle is sighted, 
and after twenty miles have been 
covered the steamer enters the Sodert- 
elge Canal, whose banks are beautiful 
with pretty homes and foliage, and so 
steep as to bring the American name 
“cafion” to one’s mind. But although 
the steep sides seem very high in places, 
the depth does not become quite suffi- 
cient to warrant such a name. 


Two officers besides the helmsman are 
constantly on the bridge, and at no 
moment in the seventy hours’ run can 
this vigilance be relaxed. 

The first day passes all too quickly, 
and when the sun sets at half-past eight 
in a lavish display of carmine and crim- 
son, the little steamer is picking her way 
among the innumerable islands and 
rocks along the Baltic, still headed 
south. 

At some time during the night, when 
every one among the passengers is 
sleeping that sleep of utter abandon 
which is possible only to the sightseer 
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and tourist, the ship turns west and 
enters the canal. 

You are awakened at five o’clock by 
some unusual noise, and, on looking out 
of the port-hole, discover a wall of solid 
masonry dividing the little circular 
window in half, horizontally. On the 
upper half are several bare feet of 
assorted sizes,and you discover that they 
belong to peasant children, carrying 
baskets of fresh strawberries—in Au- 
gust, too—cherries and raspberries. 

You imagine on hurrying up-stairs 
that you only nave time to reach over 
the rail and purchase a supply of this 
fruit, but really the boat is in the first 
of a series of 
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The steamer goes directly across Lake 
Vettern, enters the canal again by a 
series of six locks, and steams toward 
Lake Venern, an immense sheet of 
water, one hundred miles long by fifty 
wide, where the storms are sometimes 
sufficient to stop all navigation. This 
inland sea receives the water of nearly 
all the rivers of Western Gotland and 
Wermland, including the Klar-Elf, one 
of the largest rivers in Scandinavia, 

The Gota-Elf is the only outlet to the 
lake, and it is this immense volume of 
water which, plunging over the rocks 
at Trollhattan, gives not only scenery 
of a wild and magnificent nature, but 

water power 





five locks, 
and you have 
time to go 
ashore and 
join the boat 
above,halfan 
hour later. 
This feature 
of being 
able to go 
ashoretwoor 
three times a 
day, to take 
refresh- 
ing walks 
through the 
country, 
gather flow- 
ers, and to 
see the Swe- 
dish life at 
home, is one 
of the pleas- 
ant and char- 
acteristic 
points about 
thistrip. As 
there are seventy-five locks in the canal, 
these diversions are frequent, and last 
from half an hour to two hours. 

A full chronicle of the three days 
would require volumes, and we can 
touch only on the three points of special 
interest, superficially. These are Lakes 
Venern and Vettern, and Trollhattan, 
the Swedish Niagara. Vettern, the 
mos* beautiful lake in Sweden, is about 
eighty miles long by twelve wide, and 
has water of such exquisite clearness 
that objects may sometimes be seen at 
a depth of one hundred feet. Itis very 
liable to sudden storms, however, when 
one may even experience mal de mer. 








ALL ASHORE FOR A RAMBLE, 





estimated 
at 225,000 
horse-power. 

No one 
would ever 
think of com- 
paring Niag- 
ara and 
Trollhattan, 
asthe two 
falls are of 
entirely dif- 
ferent types. 
Niagara is 
like a sea, 
plunging in 
a perpendic- 
ular direc- 
tion; Troll- 
hattan, a sea 
crowded in a 
narrow space 
filled with 
immense 
rocks, and 
the effect is 
a series of 
very steep rapids covering three-quar- 
ters of a mile and affording six or 
seven rushes that must be seen to be 
fully appreciated. 

There are fifteen locks at Trollhattan, 
and the traveler has ample time to go 
ashore, bargain with “droska” drivers 
in Swedish, visit all the rapids, take 
snap shots, buy unmounted photo- 
graphs, lunch, and regain the steamer 
once more below the falls. Then come 
the Gota-Elf, dinner, packing of lug- 
gage, the approach to civilization in the 
form of a large city, adieus to pleasant 
companions, and the hope that we may 
ere long find a counterpart nearer home. 
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‘““TWO STALWART POLESMEN IN EACH CANOE.” ( 2. 334.) 


THE SALMON OF THE SOU'WEST. 


BY FRANK H. RISTEEN. 


F the many fine salmon streams 
() of the province of New Bruns- 
wick, the one most available for 
the casual angler who is nota 
millionaire is the Sou'west Miramichi. 
Nearly all of the best pools on the river 
are owned by corporations or private 
individuals; still, it is always easy for 
the visitor to secure some sport. 

There are two convenient ways of 
reaching the Sou’west fishing grounds. 
One is to meet your guides and canoes 
at Boiestown, and then ascend the 
river. The other is to have the guides 
pole up the river “light,” and meet you 
at the Forks, or head of navigation. In 
the latter case you will have to pay the 
men for the three days occupied in 
coming up, but after you have once 
embarked no hard work remains to be 
done. If you are a very lazy man, there 
is nothing like drifting with the stream. 
You will float through the headwaters 
at the head of the river, or speed 
through the rapids below, fishing where 
and when you like, and camping where 
you will. 

You may not get many fish. When 
Salmo comes out of the sea on his 
annual courting expedition, he is a 
lordly fish, and he takes his own lordly 
time about it. He tarries for days ata 
time in the shady pools; then, on some 
moonlight night, makes a break for an- 
other pool further up the stream. So 
there is no telling just where he will be 
found on a certain date. All his camp- 


ing grounds, however, are known to the 
guides. When he is at home, they can 
show you within a fraction of a yard 
where he lies. 

He may be present in the pool in 
goodly force—long, wide, shining ranks 
of him—and he will not so much as 
deign to notice a fly. Two hours later, 
or it may be next day or next week, he 
will rush open-mouthed at a fly as huge 
and homely as a stuffed canary. 

The salmon of the Sou’west is not so 
big as his brother of the Restigouche, 
the Tobique, or the Upsalquitch, but 
when he is on the end of your line he 
means more business in a minute than 
the North Shore salmon is able to ne- 
gotiate in twice as many hours. The 
Restigouche fish is very seldom known 
to leave the water after he is hooked. He 
sulks on the bottom, and comes at last 
to gaff with the alacrity of alog. The 
Sou’west salmon is a fighter. He leaps 
several feet clear of the water perhaps 
half a dozen times, and roots vigorously 
among the rocks. He dashes under the 
canoe, and if there is any rough water 
to be found he will speed down-stream 
like a scared beaver, and you may have 
to follow him for miles and hours be- 
fore he will give up the fight. 

It was late in the afternoon of acloudy 
day in July when our party, numbering 
six, reached the selected station. Here 
the driver met us, who had agreed to 
transport us over the watershed be- 
tween the St. John and the Miramichi. 
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‘©T0 THEM EACH RIPPLE WAS AN OPEN BOOK.” 


It was a sight not soon to be forgot- 
ten when the flotilla swung out into 
the swollen stream the next morning. 
There were five canoes in all, with two 
stalwart polesmen in each canoe. The 
stream was running like a mill-race. 
The water was amber-colored, and it 
was useless to cast a fly. The obvious 
thing to do was to find some suitable 
camping chance and wait for the waters 
to subside. 

There was a kind of intermission for 
refreshments, though, at Half Moon 
Cove. This was a noted trout pool, 
where a brook foamed in that was hid- 
den by a mass of cloying vegetation. 
Here the flotilla was beached while the 
Colonel and the Mascot gently plied the 
pool. The conditions were unpropi- 
tious, yet the Colonel landed five nice 
fish, while the Mascot hooked a snag 
and lost his head—and his leader. 

Did you ever notice how much more 
beautiful a stream is in which you be- 
lieve there are fish than a stream in 
which you believe there are no fish? 
When the fish are gone the stream is 
never the same as it was before. The 
rapids sing their siren song in vain, the 
cataract utters no more the mystery of 
the ages, the tale the pine tree tells has 
lost its romance and pathos forever. 

The picture our little fleet presented 
was a striking one. The polesmen, 
armed with their white spruce poles, 
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(PD. 334:) 


stood erect for the most part, silently 
watching the ripples as the canoes 
swept along. To them each ripple and 
eddy and dancing wave was like the 
language of an open book. Occasionally 
one of the men sang a few bars of some 
quaint backwoods song, and all the 
others joined in the chorus. 

For the greater part of the way the 
banks of the stream were lined down 
to the water’s edge with forest trees, 
Many of the pictures formed by jutting 
headlands, gravelly shores, tumbling 
brooks, leaning pines, and grassy islets 
were beautiful beyond description. So 
rapid was the current that, though sev- 
eral stops were made, we reached our 
first camping ground in ample time for 
dinner. 

There were several reasons for mak- 
ing our first camp in this locality. First, 
the water was too high for good fish- 
ing, and we had to wait for the river to 
shrink. Then, by poling a distance of 
four miles, we could visit Miramichi 
Lake and perhaps see a moose. 

Not the least good reason for tarry- 
ing at the mouth of the brook was the 
superb situation of our camping ground 
in a growth of pines on a bluff that 
commanded the river for some distance 
up and down. The tents were soon 
pitched and the smoke of the cook’s 
fire was curling up among the branches. 

In the afternoon the Mascot and the 
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Alderman made a preliminary explora- 
tion of Lake Brook up as far as the 
Gueggas Rapid, which is within half a 
mile of the lake. “Gueggas” is a Mil- 
icete word, meaning “rough place.” The 
water was running in great volume 
from the lake now, and at the Gueggas 
it poured tumultuously through and 
down a narrow gorge where it seemed 
impossible that any canoe could live. 
Yet the men had no fear of it and said 
they would show us to-morrow how the 
trick could be done. 

The Mascot lost a year’s growth this 
afternoon. As the canoe rounded a turn 
in the deadwater the boy in the boat 
stiffened like a well-bred setter and 
came to a full point. The Mascot, who 
was smoking the pipe of peace, glanced 
casually to the right and there beheld, 
not more than ten yards from the 
canoe, a big bull moose. 

It was not easy to say which was the 
more surprised—the moose or the Mas- 
cot. The hair on the neck of the moose 
was all turned the wrong way, and he 
whimpered and made faces with his 
nose like a boy that is going to cry. 
As far as the Mascot was concerned 
there is no doubt that his hair had a 
skyward tendency. The Mascot also 
displayed a tendency to abandon the 





** ENOUGH GLORY FOR ONE YEAR.” 
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canoe on the side opposite to the moose. 
The Alderman had a nice new kodak in 
one hand and a leather-covered vial con- 
taining some sort of soothing syrup in 
the other. He attempted to take a pic- 
ture of the moose with the kodak, but, 
it is believed, picked up the vial by 
mistake. By this time the moose went 
splashing off through the water-laden 
bog and was soon lost to sight. 

Next morning the entire party, with 
the exception of three of the men left 
in charge of the camp, moved up Lake 
Brook for the purpose of inspecting 
the lake. When the Gueggas was 
reached, the tenderfoot contingent 
landed and walked around through the 
woods. Looking down the narrow gorge 
they could witness the operations of the 
men as they “ broomed” their poles and 
calmly prepared to ascend that seething 
caldron of foam and spray. The first 
canoe, with Dan and Bob, started up the 
foot of the rapid like a flying thing, 
the men plying their poles among the 
jagged rocks with lightning speed and 
yet with caution and alertness. It was 
half-way up the raging slope before it 
faltered, and the white surges seemed 
about to hurl it back. Yet steadily, 
though tossed about like a feather, the 
canoe gained ground, the men working 
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desperately and yet with perfectly cal- 
culated energy. A wave or two slopped 
over the bow, the frail bark was whirled 
about like a plaything in the giant grasp 
of the torrent ; then we heard the bow- 
man shout that good old Anglo-Saxon 
** Now !”’ that has moved the world, and 
with one last manful shove they drove 
the canve over the glassy brink and into 
the cove above. The second and third 
canoes came up the liquid slope in the 
same miraculous way, one of them 
shipping hardly a drop of water. 

Half a mile of easy poling brought us 
in sight of the lake. Later the wind 
kicked up quite a swell. We tried for 
trout at two of the inlets, but without 
success. By the time the luncheon 
hour was reached, the canoes were 
beached on a beautiful bar of white 
sand on the southern shore. 

Here the startling discovery was 
made that no kettles had been brought 
from camp in which to make the tea. 
This made the Commodore, our chief 
guide, smile. It gave him a chance to 
show us how tea could be made in a 
birch-bark kettle. The vessel was filled 
two-thirds up to the brim with water, 
and placed upon the fuel in such a way 
that the section of bark above the level 
of the water could be protected on the 
outside by mud and wet moss. The 
water was boiled without difficulty and 
the tea was pronounced a success. All 
hands did a heavy stroke of loafing, and 
added to their length of days in the 
cooling shadows of the trees that sun- 
ny afternoon, Suddenly the Commo- 
dore whispered quietly : 

“Look at the moose! 
two calves!” 

The animals were enjoying a midday 
bath. They entered the water boldly 
and swam and frolicked about with 
evident zest, now and then nipping the 
yellow deer-grass or the leaves of the 
water-lilies, and at times entirely sub- 
merging their forms in the water. Both 
of the calves, as well as the mother, 
wore the peculiar neck ornament known 
as the “bell.” By the aid of an excel- 
lent field-glass we could see their every 
movement perfectly. Soon, however, 
the cow took alarm—perhaps from sight 
of our canoes—swam for the shore with 
great speed, trotted up the bank, and 
vanished in the dense foliage. The 
calves followed leisurely. 

Later in the afternoon they reap- 
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peared and swam around for a long 
time. The Commodore quietly launched 
one of the canoes, placing a screen of 
bushes in the bow, and paddled the 
Doctor up as cautiously as possible for 
the purpose of securing a picture. They 
got within about a hundred yards when 
the interesting family again took alarm 
and fled. The Doctor was very confident 
of obtaining good results from the snap- 
shots he had taken. The negatives, 
however, failed to back this up, and the 
Doctor lost his chance for immortality. 

The descent of the Gueggas on our 
return to camp was, if possible, an even 
more exciting affair than the ascent. 
The Mascot vindicated his right to exist 
by sticking to his canoe and going down 
the chute. He came out a wiser and 
wetter man, and offered to dispose of 
his share in the Gueggas at a reasonable 
figure. 

It was decided next day to break 
camp and drop down-stream about ten 
miles to the mouth of McKiel Brook, 
one of the best salmon holes on the 
river. The journey was quite exciting, 
as some very lively runs of water had 
to be gone through. It seemed hardly 
possible that heavily loaded canoes 
could navigate such rapids successfully, 
but they all did so without a mishap. 
The skill and strength shown by the 
men in avoiding sunken rocks and 
tracing the channel on the bars was a 
thing that greatly impressed the visitors. 

Then, we were fortunate enough to 
have a sight of a herd of seven caribou 
crossing the river not more than fifty 
yards in front of the Commodore’scanoe. 
Two of them were bulls with very good 
sets of horns, which, of course, were in 
the velvet stage. ‘The canoes made so 
little noise in dropping down the stream 
that we were very close to the animals 
before they observed us. Then they 
became confused and wandered aim- 
lessly around in the water for several 
minutes while the men held the canoes 
for us to watch them. Here was the 
Alderman’s chance for immortality, for 
he had the camera, but every canoe in 
the fleet was ahead of his and effectually 
shut out a clear view of the caribou. 
Before this could be straightened out 
the caribou were shoveling the water 
and gravel right and left as they dashed 
for the other shore. The Alderman is 
not expert in the use of potent language, 
but he passed the job over to the 

















Colonel, who earned a premium on the 
contract. 

The camping ground at McKiel Brook 
was grown up with bushes and not equal 
in any respect to the one we had left. 
The water was still too high for salmon, 
if, indeed, they had yet reached this 
point in their journey from the sea. 
The Mascot went up the brook several 
miles with two of the men, and brought 
back a beautiful string of trout and a 
swelled head. He said he had meta 
very large and enterprising colony of 
mosquitoes up there. They had never 
seen the Mascot before, but appeared 
toregard him as a long-lost prodigal 
and fell upon his neck and bit him. 

As the guides were confident that 
salmon would be found at Burnt Hill, 
we embarked again on the morning of 
the fourth day. On the way down the 
Doctor hooked a salmon at the foot of 
a rapid that rejoiced in the vigorous 
and suggestive name of Push-and-be- 
darned. The event was greeted with 
cheers, and the fleet was anchored to 
watch the result. After half an hour’s 
hard fight, in which the fish broke water 
six times, he was brought to gaff by Ed 
and Joe. He was a fine bright fish, 
weighing a trifle over eleven pounds. 
The enthusiasm of the men was loud 
and liquid. As we dashed into the 
Burnt Hill landing we were pleased to 
see that this famous fishing ground was 
unoccupied. The water had now sub- 
sided to its normal level, and the men 
pronounced the weather conditions just 
tight. There was plenty of elbow-room 
at the mouth of the Brook, the Trout 
Hole and the Pond for all the rods in 
the party. 

A shout from the rocks at the mouth 
of the Brook brought all the people who 
were not fishing over the rocks. The 
Doctor had hooked a grilse. After a 
gallant fight the fish broke away. The 
Mascot in the meantime had hooked and 
landed his first salmon, and the au- 
dience arrived in time to see only the 
last act. Then Aleck brought up 
‘‘word ” from the Pond that the Alder- 
man had taken three grilse at the lower 
pitch, an event that was greeted with 
cheers and the firing of guns. Then 
the Doctor hooked, in quick succession, 
three grilse, two of which were safely 
netted. At this point public solicitude 
became strongly directed toward the 
Colonel, who had been flagellating the 
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water from Orr’s Rock with very indif- 
ferent success. 

Upon the advice of Joe, as the setting 
sun was then shining quite brightly 
upon the water, a darker fly was substi- 
tuted, to wit, a Hanson Ratter. The 
result was immediate and startling. A 
silvery monster was seen to launch him- 
self bodily from the depths and smite 
the water like a side of sole leather; 
there was a joyous shriek from the reel, 
and the Colonel began to realize that 
one of life’s concentrated moments had 
been dealt out tohim. The fish imme- 
diately grasped the situation and also 
about seventy-five yards of line. He 
started down the rapids at a pace that 
gave the Colonel no option but to wade 
ashore. Though he followed as quickly 
as possible over the rocks and shoals, 
the chances looked desperate for the 
Colonel. The reel was still unequal to 
the strain, when Joe’s canoe shot out 
from the landing, picked the Colonel up, 
and turned down-stream in pursuit of 
the fleeing fish. The manner in which 
that canoe danced and whirled about 
among the eddies, while the Colonel 
endeavored to maintain his dignity and 
at the same time reel in the slack, was, 
to say the least, exhilarating. As the 
canoe and its occupants disappeared 
from view, the remainder of the party 
hurried across the point in order to wit- 
ness the finish of the struggle. After 
the fish reached the pond the fight was 
stubbornly maintained, but Joe said he 
was firmly hooked, and unless some- 
thing gave way the issue could hardly 
be considered in doubt. The pond was 
so large and deep that the power of the 
rod was too great for the salmon. His 
rushes became shorter and less frequent. 
After one magnificent leap he went to 
the bottom and seemed determined to 
remain there. The watchful eye of Joe 
detected a trembling of the line that to 
him was full of significance. 

“Give him the butt of the rod!” he 
shouted. “ He’s trying to dig the hook 
out! Give him all she’ll stand!” 

The Colonel applied all the force of 
the rod, with the result that the fish was 
slowly lifted to the surface. He was by 


no means beaten yet, but Joe, while 
using the handle of the gaff as a pole, 
warily watched his opportunity. Soon 
there was a swift swooping stroke of the 
weapon, and in an instant the big beauty 
was flapping against the bottom of the 
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canoe. The Colonel gave a whoop that 
would have done credit to the wildest 
Comanche of the plains, and then, 
as an unexpected lurch of the canoe 
caused him to lose his balance, plunged 
overboard into the pond. The canoe 
would have gone over, too, had not Joe, 
to whom such emergencies were the 
every-day facts of life, jumped out him- 
self and prevented a total capsize and 
the possible loss of the salmon. This 
fish was the largest taken on the trip, 
weighing 16% pounds. 

The last pool at which we tarried 
was the mouth of Clearwater, where Joe 
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Jefferson has his camp. The Colonel 
announced that he had enough glory for 
one year and packed his rod in the case, 
The Doctor, however, had not acquired 
a sufficient amount of glory to live upon 
with comfort. Taking with him the 
faithful Aleck, he crossed over to the 
pool the next morning when everybody 
else was sleeping the sleep of the just. 
On his return he was accompanied by 
five grilse and a broad smile, whose 
combined weight was twenty pounds, 
On the salmon stream the race is not al- 
ways to the swift nor the battle to the 
strong. They mostly goto the early riser. 


A MORNING WITH THE WOODCOCK. 


BY WILLIAM HOWELL. 


the woodcock ground in our local- 
ity. We have rambled over it, 
time and again, in early spring to 
welcome the first arrival from the South. 

We try to locate a brood or two, and 
keep an eye on them until the summer 
season opens; and then sometimes they 
are gone, no one knows where, and we 
have a long hot tramp for nothing. A 
dry spell of weather is generally respon- 
sible for this condition of things, making 
it necessary for the cock to change their 
quarters, for moister grounds. 

In a favorable season they remain on 
the spring grounds; and when this hap- 
pens, who amongst us minds the heat, 
or the repeated shower-baths with which 
we are greeted as we elbow our way 
through the white birches and alder? 

One promising July morning, Duke 
and I wended our way to a small piece 


0” Duke and I know every inch of 


of cover not more than an acre in 
extent, which was bounded on the south 
and east by wheat stubble, on the west 
by an old peach orchard, and on the 
north by an extensive swamp. 

By seven o'clock we were on the 
ground, and whilst we were yet in the 
stubble, some yards from the edge of 
the cover, Duke told me as plainly as 
dog can tell, that game was near. We 
entered the brush, and I ordered him on. 
He had advanced but a few yards when 
he crouched almost to the ground, then 
crept forward with that graceful motion 
characteristic of the setter, and which 
delights the eye of the sportsman fully 
as much as when he sees the long-bill 
“toppling to the copse from whence 
‘twas sprung.” After going afew yards, 
Duke pointed. 

The growth was mostly scrub-oak, 
quite thick, and not more than twelve 
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or fifteen feet high, with here and there 
an opening, through which the whistling 
rascal might go when flushed, giving 
the gun but an instant for its work. 

In such cover one place is as good as 
another, so I took astep forward, when 
up got a veritable patriarch. He made 
a short turn to the left, another to the 
right, then up he went. 

I fired, and fancied that something 
toppled through the scrub-oaks less than 
fifteen yards off. Duke watched me as 
I threw the empty shell away, waited 
impatiently while I reloaded, and, as 
the gun closed, away he bounded. In 
a moment I saw him coming back with 
the bird in his mouth. 

After a few words of praise he went 
off again, carefully covering all the 
ground. I watched him closely, and, as 
he suddenly checked his speed and 
turned his head slightly in my direc- 
tion, I had a fine view of him as he 
worked up to the bird. Slowly and 
stealthily he came; more slowly and 
stealthily still, until he stopped within 
three yards of my feet. 

I make one step forward—surely 
there is no mistake? One more step, 
and away they go, two this time. One 
vanished almost instantly; the other 
rose perpendicularly, and it escaped 
through an opening before I had time 
to pull atrigger. I kept a sharp look- 
out in the direction of two or three 
openings a little farther on, with the 
hope the bird would cross one and give 
me a snap-shot that would necessarily 
be of the snappiest kind. 

Ah! a glimpse of something through 
the farther opening, and in the same in- 
stant a charge of shot is on its way—it 
remained for Duke to see whether it 
got there in time or no, 

When I had replaced the empty shell 
with a new one, the old dog bounded 
away, returning with a very anxious 
look on his intelligent face, that told 
me as plainly as words could have done 
that the bird was dead but he could not 
get it. 

I went back with him, and found it 
lodged in the top of one of the scrub- 
oaks. Duke was pleased and yet he 
had rather a disappointed look, for he 
loves to retrieve, and is careful never to 
loosen a feather. 

After this bit of good fortune we pro- 
ceeded to hunt up the other bird. I 
kept the dog in, as I knew pretty well 
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where we should find it. On the stubble 
side of the cover, and running parallel 
with it, was a narrow thicket, not more 
than ten feet wide and perhaps fifty 
long. I had killed many a woodcock 
there, and this time my judgment was 
not at fault, for when we had gone half 
the length of the thicket, Duke, who 
had taken the lead on leaving the 
cover, and who knew as well as I did 
where to go, found the bird, and I had 
an easy shot, as 1t went out over the 
stubble. 

It was now only eight o’clock and we 
had bagged three birds. There were 
more either here or in the adjoining 
swamp. We had had quite a wet spell 
which had driven many of the birds to 
higher ground, and at such times the 
little bit of cover we were in was a 
favorite spot for them. There was 
scarcely any underbrush, and the rich 
black soil was rendered moist by the 
frequent rains, so that the cock could 
bore away to their hearts’ content. 

A wagon track divided the cover, and 
as we had not been on the lower side I 
determined to try it. Sending Duke in 
I kept along the track, and watched him 
as he worked every foot of ground. I 
had almost reached the opposite side 
when a bird got up from near my foot. 
Straight ahead, sticking to the opening, 
it went. There is plenty of time now 
—fifteen—twenty yards away—bang ! 

What was that scuttling off to the 
right with bat-like motion? We all 
know what it was; we have all been 
there, with the exception of a few that 
we hear about, but seldom see. Putting 
in another shell, I started to follow the 
bird, whistling up the dog as I went. 

Finding he did not come, I halted 
and whistled again. Still he came not. 
Looking around for a glimpse of him, I 
aught sight of his tail, over by the 
fence. 

In a few seconds I was with him, and 
I found the bird was on the other side 
of the fence. The dog had crawled 
under the bottom rail, and when two- 
thirds of the way through had found it 
prudent to stop. 

A fringe of birches ran along on the 
field side of the fence, and the bird lay 
between them and it. 

I never could prevail upon Duke to 
flush, so there was nothing to do but 
get over the fence as best I could. 

My feet had barely touched the 
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ground when the cock sped through the 
birches and out of sight. 

I kept a sharp lookout down where the 
birches ended, and in a moment saw the 
bird go flipping over into the swamp. 

Disappointment number two — but 
never mind. Duke and I were soon 
over in the swamp. Our blood was up, 
and we were going to have that bird if 
it took a day to do it. 

Keeping the dog close on account 
of the underbrush, I hunted back and 
forth until we got to an old chestnut 
tree. Standing under the tree, I watched 
Duke as he glided in and out among the 
bushes. He was just turning, when he 
suddenly stopped, and, with head erect, 
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sniffed the air. Then, with a sidelong 
glance at me, he lowered his head, crept 
to a hazel-bush, and halted. I flushed 
the bird, and killed with the second. 

It was now quite warm, and as we had 
done pretty well, I thought it time for a 
rest. We rested for nearly an hour, 
and then started for home. On our 
way Duke found another bird, which 
I missed with the first barrel, easy shot 
as it was, but killed with the second, 
as the bird was dropping back in the 
scrub -oaks. My mother-in-law was 
very nice to me this afternoon. She 
just dotes on woodcock, and generally 
manages to time her annual visit to us 
during the season. 





66 ULLO, dude,” calied out Col- 
onel Hastings, with boisterous 
joviality, as I stepped from a 
train ata brisk little station on 

the Delaware division. “ Did you bring 

a glass case to put over yourself? The 

roads are dusty enough to spoil two 

‘rigs’ like yours.” 

Colonel Hastings, be it said, was my 
mother’s brother, Dut he was many years 
the junior of the lady whose slipper so 
valiantly combated the original sin and 
acquired unrighteousness “which mani- 
fested themselves in my more youthful 
days. In fact, I regarded him as a 
member of a contemporary rather than 
a preceding generation. From the time 
when my memory runneth not to the con- 
trary he had taken great delight in mak- 
ing my life miserable by the most diabol- 
ical system of teasing ever devised; and, 
with the curious inconsistency of child- 
hood, I always wanted to be where he 
was. Of course, as I grew older, I 
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BY WARD CRUIKSHANK 


learned the folly of adding fuel to flame 
by allowing him to see I was annoyed, 
but he never entirely gave over the 
habit, and his greeting was the out- 
come of this long-formed tendency. 

“By the way, Dick,” he said, when 
we were seated in the buggy and the 
bays were traveling to his satisfaction 
(which, it is hardly necessary to state, 
was a little faster than a member of the 
S. P.C. A. would have driven them), 
“did Georgia write you what we have 
down home now?” 

“Oh, forty-seven turkeys,” I began, 
as I rapidly recalled the main items of 
my aunt's last letter, “three hundred 
and sixteen chickens, two Jersey calves, 
ninety-seven ducks, a new ice-house, 
seventy-four 

“Hang the stock census,” broke in 
myuncle. ‘ Didn’t she write you about 
the girl?” 

“The girl,” I exclaimed. 
there’s not another id 
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“No, you infernal idiot, there zsn’t 
another. I mean the young lady visit- 
ing us.” 

“Have a smoke?” I asked irrele- 
vantly, handing him a cigar. I never 
display any curiosity concerning a state- 
ment of Uncle Dick’s. It’s likely to 
turn up and create trouble some time or 
other. 

He took the weed, gnawed the end off 
savagely, and then hit the near horse an 
unmerciful crack with the whip. The 
horse hadn’t done a blessed thing either. 
Both animals broke into a run, and it 
took some time to bring them down to 
their former speedy trot. 

“ Rank cigar, this,” remarked the Col- 
onel, in an aggrieved tone, after he had 
lighted it at the expense of five matches, 

“Sorry you think so,” I returned 
blandly. “I thought they were good.” 

“Humph,” he grunted, and the con- 
versation lagged for a while. 

“ She’sa Miss Sedwick,” he said pres- 
ently, as though in answer toa question. 

“ Sedwick !” I exclaimed, startled out 
of my phlegm by a rush of recollections 
too numerous to mention. “ Not Flor- 
ence Sedwick ?” 

“Well, her name does happen to be 
Florence,” chuckled my uncle, at the 
unexpected success of his venture. 
“Know her?” 

“I’ve met her,” I said guardedly. I 
wasn’t going to give him any more rope. 

“Thundering pretty girl,” he said, not 
at all discouraged by my return to non- 
committalism. 

“Humph!” It was my turn to grunt. 
“Mrs. Tom Thumb.” 

“That’s no crime; besides, I’ve seen 
smaller girls. Her figure is perfect.” 

“ Snub-nosed,” I sneered. 

“Only a wee bit tip-tilted, and her 
hands and feet are all right.” 

“She need only take two bites ata 
ginger cake.” 

“Well, her mouth zs rather—but then, 
her teeth make up for that. Besides, I 
never saw finer eyes and hair—except 
Georgia's.” 

“Oh, don’t be afraid; I won’t report 
you. You needn’t put in any excep- 
tions.” 

“Report and be blessed, you imperti- 
nent young ass!” he roared, throwing 
his cigar clear over a thorn hedge and 
frightening the horses into a run again. 

“My!” said I, with mock concern. 
“Your temper is getting frightful.” 
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“Shut up, and give me another weed.” 

I handed him a cigar, saying insin- 
uatingly : “ You must like ’em rank.” 

“It’s Hobson’s choice,” he growled 
politely. 

Just then we turned into the long 
avenue, lined with ancient cedars, that 
led to the great square brick mansion 
where mother’s family had made their 
headquarters for generations, where I 
had spent some of the happiest hours of 
a bare-foot boyhood, and where Uncle 
Dick Hastings was a sturdy prop in the 
falling architecture of the old régime. 
We were both silent: I because of the 
flood of memories called up by the huge 
brick chimneys peeping through the 
tree-tops ; he, probably, because he was 
ransacking his mind to find if any of 
Aunt Georgia’s errands had been for- 
gotten. 

A quarter of a mile further on the 
avenue divided like the frame of a ten- 
nis racquet. At the head and beyond 
it stood the house, fronted by a long, 
broad porch with a solid-looking flat 
roof, supported by massive fluted pillars 
of my uncle’s bachelor days. It then 
had all the severity of aspect of some 
old Grecian temple or a modern syna- 
gogue. Now rows of flower-pots were 
set between the pillars, and the bright. 
colors of the plants softened the effect. 
The doors and windows were wide open, 
and comfortable chairs stood about 
in hospitable disregard of order. The 
lawn, in addition to the pear-shaped 
oval corresponding with the stringing 
of the racquet, was extensive to the 
point of being a park, for its limits were 
nowhere visible through the trees, ex- 
cept to the left, as we approached, where 
the stables, carriage-house and other 
out-buildings showed their whitewashed 
shapes. 

Uncle Dick pulled up in front of the 
steps and shouted : 

“Joe!” 

And as the sable owner of that name 
slouched leisurely around the corner, a 
lady, in the matronly beauty which 
reaches its acme in some women at 
thirty-five, appeared in the doorway 
and then came smilingly to the edge of 
the steps. 

“So glad, Dick ; how are you?” she 
said inascft, lingering voice as I sprang 
from the buggy and ran up to take her 
outstretched hand. ‘‘Goodness,” she 
went on, “you would think Joe had 
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never seen a horse to hear the instruc- 
tions the Colonel is burying him in. 
Come in; I know you are simply choked 
with the dust.” 

“Great Jupiter, Georgia!” exclaimed 
my uncle, as he joinedus. “I forgot 
that sugar.” 

“Was that a// you forgot, dear?” 
asked his wife with a comical assump- 
tion of long-suffering patience. “I'm 
really surprised you remembered to 
bring Dick.” 

“Oh, blow Dick! His cigars are bad 
and he’s worse,” retorted Colonel Has- 
tings genially. “I say, Georgia, the 
dude knows Miss Flossie; says she 
needn’t make but two bites at a gin- 
ger cake.” 

He roared this out as if it were a 
great joke and his wife deaf. We had 
entered the capacious hallway, and, as 
he finished, a petite girlish figure in 
some gauzy white stuff seemed to float 
in view on the first landing of the stair- 
way. If she heard my uncle, she gave 
no sign as she came tripping down the 
steps and crossed the hall to speak to 
me. 

“Oh,” she said, as my aunt began an 
introduction, “I know Mr. Caldwell, 
but I didn’t identify him with the ‘Dick’ 
whose advent has been so much dis- 
cussed,” 

Flossie Sedwick was all my uncle had 
pictured her—rather more. She and 
I had met the winter before in New 
York, whither she had come from her 
home in Baltimore to visit a friend of 
mine in the former city. It is hardly 
necessary to say that my criticisms had 
been dictated by a desire to throw cold 
water on the Colonel’s description rather 
than by the opinion that I had of her. 
Indeed, I was accused by my friends, 
and not altogether without reason, of 
having a very soft spot in my heart for 
Miss Sedwick. 

“More than glad to renew our ac- 
quaintance,” I muttered as I bowed 
over the hand she extended. Straight- 
ening up, I saw Uncle Dick’s coat tails 
disappearing through the back door and 
I felt relieved, for there was never any 
telling how far his reminiscent mood 
might carry him. Evidently, I thought, 
his quotation about her mouth did not 
reach the young lady’s ears. 

* * * * * 

There are still some houses in Mary- 
land run after the manner of Colonel 
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Dick Hastings’, but they are the sur. 
vivors of a former day and generation, 
Ten years ago there were more of them 
than now, and the region of the head. 
waters of the Chesapeake, locally known 
as Sassafras Neck,was the scene of much 
social gayety, especially during the 
summer months. The week which fol- 
lowed my arrival at “ Woodlawn” wasa 
delightful one, despite the fact that 
croquet parties were much in vogue. 

The Colonel prided himself upon his 
horses. He had plenty of them and 
they were always at my disposal. There 
may be skeptical people, but I venture 
to suggest there are more disagreeable 
ways of spending one’s time than in 
driving about a familiar country with a 
pretty and intelligent girl. It wasinthe 
nature of a necessity that Miss Sedwick 
and I should be a great deal together, 
and I can’t say, from my standpoint, that 
the necessity was at all a painful one. 

oa * * * * 

“Well, Flossie,” said Aunt Georgia 
one day at dinner, “ I have arranged for 
that crabbing party to-morrow. The 
Days and the Winters and the McNa- 
martras will meet us at Cassiday’s Wharf, 
and it promises to be quite a pleasant 
affair.” 

“Oh, you dear!” exclaimed Miss Sed- 
wick, seizing Richard Hastings, Jr., who 
sat stolidly in his high chair next to 
her, around the neck and wasting a lit- 
tle-appreciated kiss upon his raspberry- 
besmeared face. 

The exclamation was addressed to my 
aunt, who would have received the kiss 
had she been near enough. Whether 
the young man realized he was only a 
proxy or not I can’t say, but he vigor- 
ously freed himself from the embrace. 

“Ts Little Dit an’ Bid Dit an’ de Tur- 
nel doin’ ?” 

His momentary anxiety on this score 
being relieved, he calmly resumed his 
berries. 

“Richard,” I said severely, “the gods 
allow such opportunities as you are ac- 
corded, to come but seldom into a man’s 
life. You are the most ungrateful young 
cub on my list of acquaintances.” 

He regarded me with great solemnity 
and at the same time shoved his plate 
at his mother. 

“Bid Dit’s doin’ trabbin,” he said, 
retrospectively; and then, with astonish- 
ing vigor of lung, “ Mo’ be’ys, p’ease, 
muvver!” 
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Miss Sedwick gave me an indignant 
look and colored slightly, but said, with 
much suavity and composure : 

“You know, I’ve never been crab- 
bing, Mr. Caldwell, but I’ve heard so 
much about it that I am wild to go.” 

“If she follows the example of her 
sex, she’ll be ‘wild’ after she gets there; 
eh, Dick ?”’ said the Colonel, giving me 
a confidential wink, which I ignored. 

“Ts it dangerous?” asked Miss Flos- 
sie. 

“Very,” replied the Colonel. “A crab 
is the most savage animal extant. They 
bite like the devil.” 

“Trabs bite lite the debbil,” repeated 
“Little Dit” with unction. 

“ My dear,” exclaimed Aunt Georgia, 
partly at the Colonel and partly at her 
offspring. 

“Bite dinder-tates, too,” said the 
youngster in a far-away tone, as though 
recalling a former existence, whereat 
my uncle laughed immoderately and 
his wife hastily pushed back her chair, 
much to my relief. 

Miss Sedwick seemed unaccounta- 
bly flushed, and I did not see her again 
until supper. 


* * * * * 


At the earnest solicitation of the chil- 
dren, valiantly seconded by Miss Sed- 
wick, our party went to Cassiday’s 
Wharf in the peach wagon. My uncle 
and I stood out for the buggy and day- 
ton, but when Aunt Georgia also voted 
for the peach wagon, that settled it, and 
I, at any rate, felt thankful that they 
hadn’t insisted upon taking the ox-cart. 
Indeed, the peach wagons of the erst- 
while famous “peach belt” of the 
“Peninsula” were very springy and 
comfortable affairs, as far removed from 
the plebeian burden-carrier of the farm 
as is a parlor car from one of those ve- 
hicles known tothe profession of hoboes 
as a “blind baggage.” There was ample 
room for the interesting-looking ham- 
pers brought from Aunt Georgia’s inex- 
haustible kitchen, as well as all the peo- 
ple. Two little girls of uninteresting 
age called “Little Dit” “ Buddy ;” and 
they, together with the others with 
whom my readers have made acquaint- 
ance, including Joe the hostler, made 
up our delegation to the crabbing party. 
The two bays and a sorrel and a gray, 
all spirited animals, highly indignant at 
being harnessed to such a conveyance, 
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composed the team, and were handled 
by the Colonel with the skill of a born 
horseman. The morning was fresh and 
bright, though there were omens of heat 
in the air. Joe’s big eyes and white 
teeth shone from their ebony setting 
with the uncontrolled jollity of the ne- 
gronature. “ De Kuhnel git speed out o’ 
dem hosses.” It was a four-mile drive, 
but to me, sitting at the rear of the 
wagon looking into Miss Flossie’s eyes, 
rather than at the well-tilled acres we 
were passing, it seemed not a quarter of 
the distance. Indeed, we had passed 
by the great orchards of the “Cassiday 
Farm,” famous in many markets for the 
quality and quantity of their peaches, 
and out on the plateau overlooking the 
expanse of the Sassafras, when I was 
interrupted in the inconsequential that 
men—particularly men in love—are 
often guilty of, by Master Richard 
grasping my knee and saying senten- 
tiously : 

“Ribber, Bid Dit, ribber. 
do trabs.” 

“ Any crabs, darling,” said Aunt 
Georgia. 

“ Don’ see none,” he retorted, imper- 
vious to this attack on his grammar. 

To the south lay the shores of Kent, 
and far westward the river and bay 
blended and the latter was lost in the 
horizon. 

At the wharf we found the other de- 
tachments awaiting us, and little time 
was lost in preparations for embarking. 
Two good-sized lighters and a dory 
accommodated our crowd. By a little 
diplomacy and some invaluable aid 
from Mrs. Hastings I was assigned to 
the dory, and persuaded Miss Sedwick 
to be my passenger. Crabbing had 
been one of my delights as a boy, when 
I had acquired considerable skill with a 
dip-net and a large acquaintance with 
the river. As I rowed toward the place 
I had selected Miss Sedwick exclaimed: 

“Oh, I am soexcited ; is it really dan- 
gerous, Mr. Caldwell ?”’ 

I was thinking of my condition of 
mind concerning her, and I replied 
gravely : 

“Very.” 

Then I aroused myself, and realizing 
the absurdity of what I had said, added : 

“For the crabs. I never heard of 
anyone else being killed at it.” 

“Why, the lines have no hooks on 
them,” she exclaimed, after a scrutiny. 


Don’ see 
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Then: “What did you bring that but- 
terfly net for?” 

I explained that hooks were a useless 
extravagance where crabs are con- 
cerned, and that the net was rather 
stalwart for a butterfly hunter, but I fear 
my learning received little attention. 

“Ugh!” was her next ejaculation. 
“ What in the world is that nasty-smell- 
ing stuff in the keg?” 

“ Eels,” I replied rather absently, for 
I was looking over my shoulder for a 
buoy I wished to moor to; “they are 
better than chicken or beef.” 

“Not to eat?” she cried; “surely, 
not to eat ?” 

“No,” said I, a little impatiently ; the 
humor of it didn’t strike me till later. 
“ They are for bait.” 

I had found the buoy and made a 
couple of half-hitches around it with 
the painter. Turning, I saw my pas- 
senger regarding me with a sort of 
wistful look that made me feel as if I 
had said something very brutal. The 
expression faded as soon as she saw I 
was watching her. 

“You are cross because I don’t know 
things,” she said abruptly. “Take me 
over to one of the other boats.” 

“Indeed, indeed, you are mistaken. 
I’ve set my heart on initiating you into 
the mysteries of this sport ; don’t spoil 
my day for me,” I pleaded humbly. 

“T think you would enjoy it more 
with one of the other girls,” she said 
tentatively. 

“No, I assure you, I would not.” 

I was rapidly getting out the lines and 
fastening on the bait, and, in her interest 
in the performance, she let the matter 
drop. 

“How do you tell when you have a 
bite ?” she asked, seeing me drop them 
into the water, two on each side. 

“Pull up at intervals. You are to 
watch the two at the stern, and I will 
take care of these by me.” 

I knew the spot was a good one, and 
didn’t let much time go by before let- 
ting her try the first line. Grasping it 
firmly, she gave a jerk that pulled the 
bait half-way to the surface with a rush. 

“Great Scott, no,” I cried. “Here, 
let me show you,” and I gently hauled 
up one of my charges. There was a 
big, lazy chap on it that I scooped with- 
out difficulty. 

“Oh, is that the way ?” she asked, de- 
lightedly. “May I try now?” 
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“You'd better wait a moment or two,” 
I said, dropping the crab into a box and 
turning to my other line. I had hardly 
commenced to draw it in when I heard 
a faint shriek : 

“Q-o-oh! Dick! Come! I’ve got 
one! I’ve got one! Oh, it’s gone!” 
This last in a most mournful tone. 

“You mustn’t make a noise; it scares 
them. Now try the other line and I 
will be ready with the net.” 

Breathlessly she raised the cord, an 
inch at a time. There were two crabs 
hanging to the bait, and I got both. I 
never saw any one so enthusiastically 
jubilant as she was. For half an hour we 
hauled them in almost as fast as we could 
draw the lines. Then I suggested she 
should try the net. Her first effort re- 
sulted in the escape of the crab, and the 
next one she scooped all right, but 
tossed about fifty feet on the opposite 
side of the boat. The third trial was a 
success, and after that we took turns, 
Success probably made her careless, 
and, at best, a dory is a ticklish sort of 
boat. She darted the net at the crab, 
who let go the bait and scampered, and, 
in her excitement, she put her foot on 
the gunwale and made a wild second 
effort to capture it. Of course the craft 
tipped far over, and only the prompt 
interposition of my arm, which I threw 
quickly about her waist, saved her from 
going overboard afterthe net. She was 
very pale, and clung to me tightly fora 
second ; then blushed vividly and freed 
herself. 

“Oh,” she gasped, sinking down on 
the stern seat, “the net’s gone.” 

I laughed. The tension had been tol- 
erably severe while it lasted, but now I 
felt strangely light-hearted. It suddenly 
occurred to me that she had uncon- 
sciously called me “Dick,” in her ex- 
citement over that first crab. 

“We can soon repair that damage if 
you are all right,” I said, and fished the 
recreant scoop out with an oar. 

“Oh, I am all right, only—only—it 
was so stupid! How many crabs have 
we?” 

I must have been a little nervous 
when I commenced to count, for one of 
the big fellows got my finger in his 
claw. If any one thinks there is any fun 
in being nabbed by a Sassafras River 
crab, let him try the experiment. This 
one drove his saw-like nippers to the 
bone, and only let go when I smashed. 
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the claw with an iron row-lock. I did 
not linger over the process, and was 
binding a handkerchief about my hand 
when Miss Sedwick realized what had 
happened. 

“Why, you are hurt,” she cried, in a 
voice full of sympathy. Then her tone 
changed to one of sarcasm, with a sus- 
picion of tears in it, as she said: “ That 
crab only needed to take one dite at a 
finger, didn’t he?” 

I forgot all about the pain of the 
wound. 

“ Look here ; did you hear what Uncle 
Dick said as you came down-stairs the 
day I arrived?” 

“T’m not deaf,” she answered, with a 
sortof serene defiance. “ Even the baby 
knows what your opinion is of my 
mouth.” 

“But, Miss Flossie—that's abomina- 
ble—if you would only hear my expla- 
nation e 

“There’s no need to explain a mere 
statement of what everybody knows.” 

“But you called it my opinion,and 

“You did say it, didn’t you?” 

“Yes ; but——” 

“Well, it’s true enough—only—only 
—I didn’t think you would talk that 
way about m— any girl.” 

“Oh, Lord,” I groaned. 

“ Of course,” she went on, “this ts the 
‘Land of the Free;’ every man has a 
right to his own opinions. 

“But, I tell you, it is not my opfznion. 
Uncle Dick was praising you to the 
skies that day, and I just disagreed with 
him from force of habit. Why, good 
heavens! They say a girl always knows 
when a man’s in love with her, and if 
that’s so you ought to know that I love 
you ‘a 

“You love me?” she repeated in 
something very like amazement. The 
fact appeared to be abstractly interest- 
ing to her. 

“Of course,’ I went on in self-con- 
temptuous bitterness, “my tongue has 
spoiled my chance, if I ever had any. I 
guess we might as well join the other 
boats now.” 

“You love me,” she repeated, re- 
motely. 

“Great goodness,” I exclaimed; “don’t 
say it any more that way; you'll drive 
me crazy. What is there so strange 
about it? I am sorry I’ve bothered 
you.” 

“Qh, it’s no bother,” with the polite 
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indifference a person might use in reply- 
ing to thanks for mailing a letter or 
something of that sort. “Oh, Dick,’ she 
burst out suddenly, her eyes filling with 
tears, “I love you, too.” 

I could hardly believe my ears, but 
sprang up and started toward her in a 
way that made the boat rock danger- 
ously. 

“Go sit down, sir,” she commanded, 
blushing beautifully. “They are watch- 
ing us from the other boats,” and she 
commenced pulling at a crab-line. 

For a moment I was heathenish enough 
to wish the other boats at the bottom of 
the river. I got the net ready, for there 
was a crab on the line, but, instead of 
attempting to dip it up, I deliberately 
plunged the hoop into the water, and, as 
she surprisedly watched his hard-shell 
majesty make off, I kissed her. 

“Oh, you wretch,” she exclaimed; 
“they saw us ; I know they did.” 

“T can’t help it ; it wasn’t in human 
nature to resist the opportunity.” 

“You made the opportunity yourself ; 
you know you did. You must promise 
not to do it again, or I won’t touch an- 
other line.” 

“Yes; I’ll promise—while we are in 
the boat.” 

“That’s what I mean—I mean—oh, 
pshaw!” and she turned confusedly to 
the line again. 


* * * * * 


That evening as we drove home, 
“Little Dit” sat and surveyed me a 
long time with embarrassing interest. 
At length he toddled across the wagon 
and asked, with a voice full of commis- 
eration : 

‘Did she mate you tiss her in de boat, 
Bid Dit?” whereat even Aunt Georgia 
became convulsed, and the Colonel al- 
most fell off the seat. 


* e * * * 


Among Uncle Dick’s contributions to 
the wedding presents was a big old- 
fashioned ginger cake, and upon a slip 
of paper, pasted over it, were these 
words in his bold handwriting : 

“Two bites for the bride.” 

I laughed, but Flossie looked at it 
solemnly : 

“All the same, Dick, I wish you 
hadn't said it. I can’t forget it.” 

And she never has. 
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BY CHARLES TURNER. 


F all the pleasures the bicycle 
has brought in its wake none 
is more precious to me than 
the opportunity it gives to 
travel to the shrines of my 
pilgrimage by the route 

nature, with infinite art, has laid out 
as her own entrance gateways, and to 
approach the cities, clustering round 
the coigns of vantage she designed 
they should occupy, by her joyous 
route. 

Railroads, on the contrary, by the 
perversity of engineers or by the neces- 
sity of commercial values, seem mainly 
to have been laid out to defy nature's 
handiwork and to shatter the illusions 
of prospect and perspective which, from 
golden youth upward, have gathered 
round our cherished spots. For in- 
stance, for years we surround, in our 
mind’s eye, with an aureole of glory, the 
Capitol at Washington, that marble 
dream that floats in azure on an emer- 
ald sea, only, if the fates compel us to 
approach it first by rail, to take our im- 
pression of it by snatches on the install- 
ment plan, and to be finally landed at 
its feet amidst the squalid surroundings 





It takes 
to set up again the ideal, fortu- 

nately to find that our early expecta- 
tions were keyed too low rather than 
too high. 


of very disenchanting shanties, 
us days 


Or, inspired by the traditions of 
Shakespeare, we watch with impatience 
for the white-robed grandeur of the 
mass of the cliffs of King Lear, only, at 
the tantalizing moment, to be plunged 
deep into the bowels of the earth and 
kept in durance vile and dark for appar- 
ently miles, to be liberated from under 
its mass with every function exercised 
in freeing the bronchial tubes from sul- 
phurous odors, and the glamour gone. 

Then again—but why extend the 
catalogue of woes, since the bicycle has 
happily liberated us from them. 

There was one place in England, 
within an easy day’s ride from London, 
in approaching which we had deter- 
mined to avoid the railroads as relig- 
iously as we would that which runs 
from Jaffa to Jerusalem—one place 
about which there should be no disen- 
chantment. We would show our friends 
the birthplace of the American Cam- 
bridge from the hills of Gog and Magog. 
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THE MEMORIES OF A THOUSAND CONTESTS LINGER.” 


(Pp. 356) 
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EMMANUEL (JOHN HARVARD'S) COLLEGE, FROM THE POND, 


Nature threw this last spur of the 
great chalk formation, that begins in 
the Russian Crimea and ends on this 
border of the Fen flats, as her sign 
manual. The Druids from these hills 
flashed their sacrificial fires through all 
the waiting South. The Roman centu- 


rion marked it for his eyrie, planted here 
his outcamp, “ Vandlebury,” and laid 
down his bee-line road thence through 


to his stronghold, Camboritum, and on- 
ward through middle England. Britons 
and Saxons, Danes and Normans, Barons 
and “Ironsides”” wended their way over 
this highland track backward and for- 


ward from the seat of government to 
this keystone of the land of liberty; 
and though, on nearer approach, it 
seems slowly to resolve itself into a 
silver streak winding through pastoral 
gates, to only shelving banks of vari- 
shaded greens, only a cluster of spires 
and towers scarce seen above the foli- 
age, yet round this little spot gather 
the most precious memories of the 
English-speaking race, and from it have 
gone forth the doughtiest champions of 
civil and religious liberties. 

It was here the outraged Boadicea 
gathered those fierce Iceni, whose wild 


‘*UP THROUGH THE SWEETEST SYLVAN SCENES.” (. 356.) 
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onslaught all but annihilated the mighty 
legions of Rome. In the near-by, then 
desolate, fens, “ Hereward, the Wake, 
the last of the Saxons” (immortalized 
by Kingsley), for seven years held in 
check all the might, and more than 
matched the military craft, of William 
the Conqueror; and here was founded, 
at a time so remote that the memory 
and records of man run not to the 
contrary, that famous university whose 
zealous sons have carried aloft the lamp 
of science through all historic times, 
from that of its early pupil, King Henry 
the First, surnamed (as our old-time 
schoolbooks tell us) Beauclerc, for his 
learning, to that of the prince of modern 


Photo by D. J. Scott. 


‘**DOWN THROUGH THE FENS BELOW THE TOWN.” 


investigators, Charles Darwin. Here 
the English Reformation found its 
earliest and most ardent champions 
and martyrs. From here, for con- 
science’ sake, went forth many of that 
band of Pilgrims who founded New 
England, taking with them John Har- 
vard, who planted there that newer 
Cambridge, which is, even now, no 
mean rival to its more ancient parent ; 
and here Cromwell, after his first re- 
verses, gathered together and trained 
those God-fearing “Ironsides,” who, on 
many a bloody field, saved the liberties 
of England and of the world. 

What wonder, then, that these scenes 
should call us to fulfil an oft-anticipated 
pilgrimage, and that a sunny morning 


35% 


in June should find us speeding from 
London, through the rolling downs of 
Hertfordshire, toward its shrines. And 
what more fitting place for a jaded so- 
journer could be found than the low, 
straggling, dormer-roofed, ancient hos- 
telry, “The Castle Inn”? Its cool, 
quaint-shaped rooms, its pleasant gar- 
den court, its huge inn-yard, its spotless 
napery, its wholesome fresh food and its 
dapper maids mark it, by contrast, from 
those modern caravansaries whose huge 
proportions, dull uniformity, indiffer- 
ence, and gabbling foreign waiters,mark 
them to be avoided. And here we bided 
in that ease, comfort and moderation, 
cleanliness and quietude, so dear to the 


(BD. 356) 


overstrained plodder in the work-fields 
of the modern Babylons. 

We took our first bird’s-eye view from 
that historic mound, the last spur of the 
northern chalk-hills, which the ancient 
Britons had, with unerring military in- 
stinct, seized upon as nature’s strong- 
hold. Below us ran the still traceable 
oblong square ramparts with which the 
all-conquering Romans had, nigh eight- 
een centuries ago, surrounded the Brit- 
ish mound, and upon which they had 
erected those city walls whose frag- 
mentary remnants may still be found in 
the adjacent halls of justice, and one of 
the entrance gates of which is still pre- 
served in the Church of St. Giles, whose 
modern enlargements have cut into the 
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hill itself. Over on the other side of 
the river, broader by half a mile of 
lagoon in early times than now, amidst 
the earliest off-shoot of the Roman col- 
ony, rises the tower of St. Benedict, 
which for thirteen centuries past has 
stood four-square to the winds of 
heaven. When we visit that we shall 
find the other entrance gate of this 
ancient Camboritum still doing duty for 
the tower arch, and the Barnac stone 
and thick and thin slabs of its walls and 
piers will unfailingly attest its source. 
If we were to visit Ely, to be seen away 
to the north ona clear day, we should 
find the great bulk of this old wall, for 
the thrifty monks of St. Etheldred, in 
the seventh century, found this a rich 
mine of ready-worked material—dese- 
crating a city to adorn a tomb. 

From here, too, can be seen the cor- 
responding British camp of Vandlebury, 
on the southern outcrop of the sky- 
fringing Gog-Magog Hills, within whose 
ample circuit the descendants of Ed- 
ward Osborne, the diligent apprentice 
of London-Bridge fame, whose story, 
Harrrison Ainsworth has so pleasantly 
told, have builded them a home. Stretch- 
ing many a league by it, straight as an 
arrow, can be traced, too, the Roman 
road to Colchester, which, continued in 
the opposite direction to Huntingdon, 
forms two of the links in the meshes of 
that net with which the wary warriors 
took care to cover every country they 
conquered. 

On the mound which Briton had se- 
lected and Roman enclosed, also stood 
the castle which William the Conqueror, 
in his turn, built, as was his wont to, 
out of the Roman materials, and in 
which he fretted out his heart whilst 
Hereward defied him in his Naboth’s 
vineyard of the neighboring fens, the 
one thorn in the flesh of that irascible 
and otherwise invincible soldier, who 
hammered England into a nation. 

And yonder, within the precincts, 
still stand the escarpments and battery 
mounds, which a greater than he, Oliver 
Cromwell, then representing Cambridge 
in Parliament, thrust out to the north 
and west, within whose covering slopes 
were drilled into discipline the fiery 
zealots whose religious fervor was his 
military salvation and his country’s. 

So, satisfied with this bird’s-eye view 
from the hill-top, we return to the inn 
to enjoy its culinary triumphs and nut- 
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brown ale amidst the company always 
to be found in this favorite haunt of 
neighbor and wayfarer ; whence to bed, 
free from those doubts which will at 
times obtrude themselves on the tray- 
eler, for the pestilence walketh not in 
darkness in this home of cleanliness and 
lynx-eyed care. 

Early morning found us within the 
shadow of that venerable relic, nestled 
close under the once protecting city 
walls, “The School of Pythagoras ;” 
that traditional cradle of the university 
in which Ingulphus and his fellow 
monks of Croyland first taught, and 
of which I once heard the late Charles 
Kingsley declare: “If I were a rich 
man, which God knows I am not [suiting 
the action to the word he pulled inside 
out his two empty trousers pockets], I 
would buy and preserve every stone 
as I would my father’s grave.” Very dif- 
ferent from this reverend treatment we 
found it, a receptacle of unconsidered 
trifles, a derelict stable and a granary. 
It struck us as a curious instance of the 
perversity of human nature, even culti- 
vated human nature, that while thou- 
sands of pounds can be spared to gather 
from the ends of the earth antiquarian 
and archeological specimens of doubt- 
ful authenticity, neither the university 
to which this belongs, Oxford, nor that 
of which it is the traditional cradle, Cam- 
bridge, can spare a few hundred pounds 
to rescue it from profanation, neglect, 
and decay, of all of which it is the 
present witness. 

For centuries, however, this progres- 
sive university has had no respect for 
aught but utility. No sooner has any 
portion of its system outgrown use 
than it has, with remorseless activity, 
been absorbed into newer forms. Twice 
has it devoured its own parent. Scarce 
an isolated vestige remains of the scho- 
lastic monasteries which clustered here 
in abundance in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. The homes of “the 
Friars of the Sack,” the “Carmelites,” 
the White Friars, the Black Friars and 
the Gray, have all shared the common 
lot of extinction and conversion. Al- 
most as rare are the recognizable traces 
of the still more numerous fourteenth 
and fifteenth century hostels. True, the 
diligent may find traces of them, but, 
like the bones in the stomach of the 
mighty saurians in its Museum, incor- 
porated into later and larger structures. 
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It is this very process, indeed, which 
gives to Cambridge one of its peculiar 
charms. Itis,by this reason, soinexhaust- 
ible an architectural museum, yielding 
a harvest of every age and style. Who 
would see how the Romans built? He 
can do so at St. Giles’ and St. Benedict’s. 
Who would study the sturdy, yet grace- 
ful, Norman? Let him hie away to the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, curiously 
enough situate in “the Jewry” and built 
by the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 
and he will see a sight not to be seen 
so perfectly elsewhere in England. 
Would you study that most perfect of 
allstyles, the early English ? Then wend 
your way to the Abbey Church, or to 
the Chapel of Jesus College, where the 
lovely remnants of the Nunnery of St. 
Rhadagund will satisfy the most exact- 
ing taste. Would you see the master- 
piece of the later Gothic art ? Then what 
more marvelous example exists than 
the fairy fantail-roofed Chapel of the 
Kings? Or does your artistic ideal 
exist in Renaissance? Then from the 
building turn to its organ loft, its screen 
and canopies, and you will find the 
finest work of the Italian artist at his 
best. If still unsatisfied pass through 
into Trinity, whose Hall and Fountain 
alike display its rarest examples in the 
English form. Should your artistic 
soul hunger after the classic, then there 
are designs of Sir Christopher Wren, 
both at Pembroke and Emmanuel, to 
say nothing, which would be a sin of 
grave omission, of that masterpiece, not 
to be equaled in the modern world, 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, whose grand 
proportions and elegant details were 
designed by Basevi, the brother of 
Benj. D’Israeli’s mother. Or, lastly, if 
the quaintness of the Jacobite period, 
before it ran riot, is your delight, then 
the Library and Long Gallery of St. 
John’s are of themselves an era, 

Nor does the architectural taste alone 
find here its multitude of material. The 
book-lover, the artist, and the man of 
scientific inclinations are alike  sur- 
rounded with a feast. The libraries of 
themselves are worth all the time we 
gave to the whole excursion, both for 
their extent and the variety and inter- 
est of their contents. At Trinity Hall 
and St. John’s you will find the older 
books still chained, so as to be capable 
of being moved no further than the 
window-sill, as in the days when they 
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were even more precious. At the 
University Library you can linger long 
over avery multitude of precious MSS., 
very gems of illumination, going back, 
step by step, to the Beza Bible of the 
sixth century ; whilst at Trinity is the 
scarcely less rare “ Wycliffe,” the pos- 
session of which, once on a time, would 
have cost its custodians their heads or 
long familiarity with the Lollard’s 
Tower at Lambeth. Corpus, too, has 
its treasures, the rich harvest of the 
dissolved monasteries; whilst Magda- 
len, not to be forgotten, delights in the 
library of quizzing, babbling, delight- 
ful Pepys, who left it the love letters 
of King Henry the Eighth to fair Anne 
Boleyn, signed by that amorous monarch 
“with the hand that I would were 
yours,” the same hand, by the bye, 
that presently signed her death war- 
rant: from whence, by way of anti- 
climax, you can, in the Fitzwilliam 
Library, see the book written by the 
royal lover before his break with the 
Pope over the same Anne Boleyn,which 
earned for the redoubtable Bluebeard 
and his successors the title that still 
adorns the English florin, “ Defender of 
the Faith.” 

If we turn from these dumb records of 
the past to the once living and moving 
actors on this stage, and that of England’s 
history, who can walk beneath its ven- 
erable gates they daily passed, saunter 
amongst its courts and cloisters, its gar- 
dens and groves, or gaze, in this their 
lifetime’s home, on its historic portraits, 
without feeling that this indeed is sacred 
ground? Here is the walk, beneath the 
elms by the sluggish leaf-strewn water 
between King’s and Queen’s, of Eras- 
mus, whose gibes and caustic humor 
paved the way to the Reformation. 
Across in Pembroke Garden is preserved 
the path in which the martyr, Ridley, 
loved to stroll. There, in yonder Bridge 
street, stood the “Dolphin Inn,” to 
marry whose landlady’s niece, grave 
Bishop Cranmer gave up his fellowship 
at Christ’s College as freely as after- 
ward, for his faith, he gave up his life. 
Over in St. Catherine’s, Tyndale, before 
he flew to Germany for safety, labored 
at that translation of the Bible into 
English which, he proudly boasted, 
would “enable every ploughboy to know 
more of the Scriptures than the Pope ;” 
and in Trinity was nurtured the great 
Chancellor, Sir Francis Bacon, whose 
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merits, as the Father of Inductive Phi- 
losophy, will be remembered centuries 
after his frailties as a judge and a man 
will have been forgotten. Newton, too, 
here worked out that great world’s 
problem, the theory of gravitation ; and 
at its neighbor, St. John’s, rare Ben 
Jonson, Shakespeare’s friend, oft set 
the table in a roar, I doubt not. At 
Pembroke, Spenser, the poet laureate of 
Queen Elizabeth, whose “Faery Queene”’ 
has delighted three centuries of readers, 
wasfollowed, 
three centu- 
ries later, by 
Gray, whose 
“Elegy Writ- 
ten in aCoun- 
try Church- 
yard,” pre- 
served in his 
own hand- 
writing in its 
library, may 
well have 
been com- 
posed in the 7 
neighboring 
meadows, 
below the 
ivy- covered 
tower of 
Grantchester 
Church. In 
the gardens 
of Christ’s 
College you 
may rest in 
the shade of 
the mulberry 
tree which 
Milton plant- 
ed, where he 
wrote much, 
and may be, 
even then, 
meditated the great epic by which 
all ages will know him. It was whilst 
at Trinity that Tennyson first lisped 
in numbers, and there Lord Macau- 
lay, walking daily, book in hand, in 
the southern sunshine of the chapel 
court, laid deep the foundations of that 
laborious and exact learning which 
makes his history an epoch; and there 
the whole-souled, genial Thackeray, in- 
nocent of the vexations of his life of 
authorship, passed the happier days of 
his undergraduate career. The mem- 
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ory swarms with an endless train of 
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such reminiscences, which a moment's 
thought on the varied pages of Eng- 
land’s history evokes. It is not pos- 
sible, nor is it needful, to attempt to ex- 
haust them. 

The very museums recall the intel- 
lectual giants of the age: Woodward 
and Sedgwick, Henslow and Slade, Dar. 
win and Balfour, Stewart, Whewell and 
Adams, with many and many another 
disciple and slave of learning for its 
own sake, have created these precious 
heritages, 
and inspired 
the modern 
progress of 
this ancient 
and vener- 
able institu- 
tion. 

But the 
method of 
it? How is it 
done? Well, 
that is too 
wide a ques- 
‘tion to be 
answered in 
these pages. 
Yet there is 
one lesson 
especially ap- 
propriate to 
OuTING, to be 
learned even 
in the streets, 
for the char- 
acteristic 
which will 
most strike 
the modern 
sojourner 
in this mill 
of the mind 
is the exact 
division of 
its day into two equal parts, one de- 
voted to the cultivation of the intel- 
lect, and the other to that of the body, 
each division having closely and ener- 
getically applied to it every necessary 
faculty. Nowhere else in the world 
(except, of course, at its sister universi- 
ties in England, and in a slightly differ- 
ent sense in the States) is there so near 
an approach to the Greek ideal, a co- 
ordination of intellect and physical well- 
being. No other bodies of men have 
taken so spontaneously into their method 
of life, or so practically applied the 
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thumb-worn phrase, mens sana in cor- 
pore sano. If you wander forth in the 
morning before seven o’ the clock you 
will find on every hand “scanty bands 
of white-robed scholars” hurrying here 
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full academicals, is scurrying earnestly 
and in breathless haste into the lecture 
room, the museum or the laboratory, 
where from eight till one he will 
struggle and grapple with questions 


BY THE GATE OF HONOR. 


and yon in every direction, obedient 
to the tinkling of the matin bell which 
calls them one and all to begin the day 
with a recognition of the glory of God 
in public prayer. This is scarcely over 
ere every other human being, clad in 


that have long vexed the world, in 
theology, or in classics, in mathematics, 
in science, in art, in literature, as if 
no other world existed or ever had. 
But with the stroke of the clock at that 
hour, presto! The world is changed! 
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AN AFTERNOON 


Off come the trappings and the garb of 
the student, and on go all the colors of 
the rainbow, and away by street and 
lane, by highway and byway, in throngs 
and singly, to the cricket field, the track, 
the tennis court, or to footbali, or the 
river; north and south and east and 
west, old and young are off, with all the 
abandon of carnivalers. In the twink- 
ling of an eye you are transported from 
the cloister of the anchorite to the revels 
of the Olympians, and all the world is 
blithe with the exuberance of physical 
pleasure which delights to live. 

And think not you, who for the first 
time see this earnest application and 
sudden transformation, that you are 
present at some opportune moment ; 
you are witnessing only the daily inci- 
dent which varies not, except with the 
games possible at this or that season, 
throughout all the academic year. You 
are wondering at a strangeness that 
never once crosses the minds of the 
actors. To them it is natural to do 
this upbuilding of the body, as well as 
the mind, without any more thought 
than that when night comes it is time to 
sleep, or that to do both one must eat. 

But there are outdoor delights that 
even the casual visitor of the day may 
enjoy in this classic neighborhood. 

There is good sport with the angle, 
and pleasant paths for the pedestrian, 
diverging in more directions than the 
compass has points ; roads for the cyclist 
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enough to turn him green with envy, 
had a cyclist room in his heart for so 
vile a passion when on such roads ; and 
such sylvan pleasures in boating! Tell 
it not in Gath; publish it not in As- 
kelon! Where is the like of such boat- 
ing ? Up through the sweetest sylvan 
scenes that mortal eye e’er feasted on, 
above the town, down through the fens, 
over courses made heroic by the mem- 
ory of a thousand aquatic contests, and, 
in the town, at your very street-doors, 
such a river amid such surroundings as 
far-famed Venice cannot equal, for Ven- 
ice lacks the wealth of foliage and width 
of margins that the Grand Canal of 
Cambridge has. Which reminds me to 
tell a little incident anent the same 
canal and Venice. One morning I was 
passing, or rather sauntering, nay, even 
lolling with my elbows on the parapet 
of Clare Bridge, when I espied an artist 
in the niche of the bridge busy with all 
the shades of a brilliant palette on the 
glorious combination of form and color, 
sky, water, foliage and architectural 
wealth spread out in dazzling perspec- 
tive before him. And wherefor do you 
think his study was made ? Could com- 
pliment go further? He was making 
sketches for the proscenium of a the- 
atre in Venice. 

Perhaps, if I were to single out the 
most remarkable of the other character- 
istics which enable this amply dowered 
land to be enjoyed in all its detail I 
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should say its network of paths, thread- 
ing the face of all the countryside, as 
worthiest of notice. Not merely side- 
walks by the roadway, but solid, even, 
devel avalks; wherever an ancient foot- 
track or*bridle-path has been created by 
prescription through all the centuries of 
user. It will be apparent at once how 
unique this is, and by what quiet, out- 
of-the-way routes, and to what remote 
places, these trackways lead. If shades 
know aught of earthly joys or ills aris- 
ing from deeds done in the flesh, then 
should the spirit of good Alderman 
Worts, dead these two centuries past, 
out of whose benefaction these paths 
are yearly maintained, rejoice in the 
benisons accorded him by generations 
of grateful pilgrims. 

We made good use of the worthy Alder- 
man’s thoughtful providence, through 
fields where the grain stood breast-high 
each side of us, and by hedge-rows 
brilliant with a wealth of form and color 
only possible in a northern climate 
tempered by the Gulf Stream. By the 
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golden thread of these yellow-graveled 
routes we trailed, without a feint or 
fault, to the ivy-towered church of Grant- 
chester, over the hills to Linton, through 
the leafy lanes to Clayhithe, and thence 
to Denny Abbey and Charles Spurgeon’s 
first charge, Waterbeach, and through 
the intricacies of crooked Histon; and 
literally, by the simple precept of fol- 
lowing one’s nose, to use a convenient 
colloquialism, the greatest stranger to 
the land may be sure he will, as the 
sailors say, fetch up in his proper port. 
Blessed be the shade of Alderman 
Worts ! May his benefaction never grow 
less ! 

We left these peaceful precincts, with 
the curfew bell still lingering in our 
ears, satiated with its spirit, and with 
inexhaustible reminiscences to lighten 
the coming year. Many friends and ac- 
quaintances’ necessities had taken them 
farther afield, but go where they would 
they could not have found better mental 
or bodily refreshment than we did in 
“The Older Cambridge.” 





A BIT OF OLD SILVER STREET 











UR ride had been a long, but de- 

() lightful one, and now, as we 

alighted on the broad, weather- 

beaten veranda of the Umbagog 

House, at Errol, about sundown on a 

July day, we realized for the moment 

that we were indeed in the heart of the 

great North Woods, and at once began 

looking up a teamster to convey us to 
the headwaters of the Androscoggin. 

The next morning a row of four miles 
brought us to the source of the river. 

Just as the rays of the sun began to 
sparkle on the surface of the water, we 
shot out upon the placid expanse of Um- 
bagog Lake. 

I had long wished for an outing that 
would furnish me with abundant mate- 
rial for sketching. And how could I 
have been more fortunate than to meet 
a man who, like myself, was an artist, 
and a veteran camper-out of some twenty 
years’ experience! 

When I had proposed a summer in 
the Maine woods, he had consented to 
accompany me.: He pooh-poohed the 
thought of our taking a canoe, especially 
as the cruise I had mapped out consisted 
in a trip the entire length of the rough- 
est and wildest river in all New England. 
“No, a canoe would never do,” he re- 
marked ; “ the wear and tear on so frail 
a craft would be too great.” But he had 
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the very thing, a Swampscott dory, which 
would make the very best of boats for 
rough travel. And, besides, he had had 
the boat so altered and adapted that, if 
he wished, a tent could be raised at a 
moment’s notice that would cover the 
whole deck. By so doing, the interior 
could be converted into a splendid shel- 
ter, where, at night, bunks could be con- 
structed on the floor, and everything 
made as home-like as could be desired. 

Besides this novel and useful equip- 
ment, we also carried with us a regula- 
tion letter “A” tent, which we would 
use whenever our stay at any one place 
was to be prolonged. This tent covered 
a floor space of about 10 x 12 feet, and 
had a drop-wall of about 2 feet in height. 
An extra protection from sun and rain 
was furnished by the use of a large fly, 
which was fastened to the two supports or 
tent poles, and was pinioned out to stakes 
down (in the ground) along the sides of 
the tent. The rest of our outfit con- 
sisted of the customary number of arti- 
cles that are indispensable ; namely, a 
good-sized oil stove for cooking, pans 
and dishes, lantern, groceries and pro- 
visions. Then we carried in a number 
of small wooden cases that could be 
easily handled and moved around. We 
each carried one rubber blanket, so made 
that in rainy weather it could be fastened 














around the shoulder and would answer 
as avery good cape. Each also had a 
pair of army blankets. Our coats, rolled 
up, answered as pillows. With these 
and the smooth ground for a mattress, 
we could pass a good night’s sleep in 
comfort. 

For wearing apparel I had made up 
for me, at very little cost, a full suit of 
tanned duck, with warm leggings of the 
samecolor. The coat was arranged with 
large pockets on the inside for carrying 
sketching materials and lunches, while 
the outside resembled the ordinary 
sportsman’s coat. A blue flannel shirt, 
a broad-brimmed hat and rubber-soled 
shoes completed the costume, and for 
service and comfort no better rig could 
be conceived. 

The morning gave every promise of a 
pleasant day, and as we dipped our oars 
and shot out toward the deep water, the 
effect of the early gray light upon the 
low, slowly rising cloud of mist that 
soon surrounded us, was beautiful ; and 
as the heavens became more brilliantly 
illuminated the opposite shores could be 
plainly seen. 

It was not long before we reached 
once more the source of the Andros- 
coggin, and started on our trip down. 

The river, immediately after leaving 
the lake, widens until it forms a good- 
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sized pond, caused by the outlet of the 
principal tributary to the Androscog- 
gin, the Megalloway River. 

Four miles further on, and we were 
back at the Errol Dam, the third and 
largest of its kind in the Rangeley Lake 
system. Some minutes were taken in 
making a carry at this place, but we 
were at last ready again to push on 
to Errol. 

While standing on the veranda and 
talking to one of the men connected 
with the place, our attention was sud- 
denly called to a strip of woodland that 
bordered a great field nearly opposite 
the hotel. There, in the shade of the 
bushes, we could plainly see three wild 
deer, which had but just emerged from 
the woods and stood facing us. 

By eight o’clock we were again on the 
river. The current, so far, had been 
rather dead, but as we drew away from 
the village it increased in swiftness 
until we were going along at a very fair 
rate. Now and then a slight “rip” 
(rapids) broke the smoothness of the 
water as we pushed on, but no rapid 
worthy of any notice obstructed our 
path during the forenoon. The scenery 
all along was picturesque. The shores 


on either side were fringed with tall 
trees that stretched back for miles from 
the river. 


At one place the river was 
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divided and ran on either side of a 
thickly-wooded island, the trees on the 
right side hanging over so that their 
branches interlocked with those on the 
left bank and formed a veritable arch 
of foliage. This little island was the 
first of the Seven Islands, and the 
beauty increased as we shot in and out 
among the verdure-grown islets. 

Selecting a spot on a shelving bit of 
ground that sloped away from the river, 
we ran our boat ashore and pulled it 
highand dryupon the beach. We then 
placed the two supports for the boat 
tent in position, together with the ridge- 
pole, and in a few moments had the 
canvas spread and fastened tightly to 
the gunwale of the boat by means of a 
series of reef lines. We then opened 
our canvas shutters, and everything was 
ready. We found the bunks, which we 
constructed on the floor of the dory by 
spreading the A tent and fly out first to 
answer as a cushion over the uneven 
surface and cleats, to make remarkably 
good beds, and much better than our 
rubber blankets on the hard floor had 
been the night before. 

All that day we had to work our pas- 
sage as best we could down the log- 
choked river, and at six o’clock we 
found ourselves within sight of the 
steeple and house-tops of Berlin Falls, 
having covered but a little over twelve 
miles since morning. 

We ran ashore and started to look up 
a teamster, and were soon placing our 
tent and equipage aboard his team and 
making ready for a carry through the 
town and around the falis. 

It was growing late ere we arrived at 
a spot about two miles below the town, 
where the view in both directions of the 
river was very fine, and where a sandy 
beach to the water’s edge furnished an 
admirable opportunity for launching 
the boat. Here we staked out the A 
tent once more, 

Directly across the river the long 
slope of Mt. Hazen, a well-known peak 
of the Presidential range, stretched far 
into the clouds, while the vista down- 
stream in the direction of Gorham fur- 
nished us with a fine view of Mt. Maria 
and che adjacent mountains. 

Above us, and within a few rods of 
our camp, the roar of falling waters at- 
tracted our attention to aseries of beau- 
tiful cataracts known as Tinkers’ Rips. 
Here the river was clogged and ruffled 
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with numerous great boulders, which 
poked their jagged heads above the 
surface in all directions and caused the 
rapidly moving river to bound and 
splash over them in a shower of silver 
spray. Above these enchanting falls a 
small, primitive bridge, constructed on 
the suspension principle, swung from 
shore to shore and formed a picturesque 
addition to the surroundings. 

After staying at this camp about a 
week, one sunny morning we reloaded 
our boat and pushed off. 

We very soon, however, found our- 
selves caught in along stretch of rapids, 
which, to our inexperienced eyes, ap- 
peared most dangerous to navigate. 
Indeed, in some places it was so rough 
that, in order to save our boat from be- 
ing shattered on the rocks, I was obliged 
to leap into the water in my clothes, 
and, obtaining as firm a foothold as pos- 
sible, lower the boat by means of a long 
rope attached to the bow, while White, 
standing in the stern, managed to keep 
clear of the rocks by the aid of a stout 
setting-pole. In this way we made slow 
progress, and at dusk had only traversed 
about three miles, a remarkably short 
distance in such swiftly moving water. 
However, we were inexperienced at the 
business of shooting rapids at this time. 

It was beginning to sprinkle as we 
pulled our boat ashore that evening, 
and so, rather than run the risk of get- 
ting our traps drenched while pitching 
the shore tent, we ran the boat high up 
on the beach, and soon had the tent over 
her, lashed securely to the gunwale. 

Hardly had we housed ourselves and 
hustled all our baggage under cover 
than the rain began to beat upon the 
canvas in a perfect fury. But, like all 
showers of this kind in the mountains, 
it was soon over. And, to give an ad- 
ditional charm to the picture, a beauti- 
ful rainbow gradually formed. 

The next day, after a slow passage 
down the remainder of the rips, we 
reached the little town of Gorham, 
nestled at the very base of Mt. Maria. 

At this place we stayed a week, 
sketching, tramping, or fishing in the 
river or in its many tributary brooks. 
At one time I took a tramp to the Tip- 
top House on Mt. Washington and back, 
a distance of thirty-two miles At an- 
other time I visited an abandoned lead 
mine on the slope of Mt. Hazen, and, 
entering the ruined opening to the shaft, 

















walked for a great distance into the 
mountain. 

On the Monday following our arrival 
we resumed our cruise. Soon we had 
left the great mountains far behind us, 
and were gliding through the broad, 
green intervales of Shelborn. As we 
advanced, the scenery became grander. 

Gilead was our next stop, which we 
reached about dusk. The day had been 
one of the finest, and our trip from Gor- 
ham a delightful one. Some rough and 
exciting rapids had been shot in safety, 
and we had gained much practice in 
guiding our boat through. 

The next day brought us to Bethel, a 
beautiful little town on the right bank 
of the river. Here we stopped for a 
couple of days, sketching and rambling. 

Next to Bethel came Newry, a limited 
collection of primitive dwellings that 
surround a rustic old saw-mill. We 
shot some rather wild rips at this point, 
but, finding the run smooth for the rest 
of the way, enjoyed a pleasant trip as far 
as Hanover, where we went into camp. 

The next morning we got an early 
start, and, passing the little hamlets of 
Rumford Point, North Rumford, Rum- 
ford Centre and East Rumford, arrived 
about two o’clock at a place called Vir- 
ginia Heights, close to the very brink 
of the g eat Rumford Falls, the highest 
and most wonderful fall in New Eng- 
land. All that night, as we lay around 
our camp-fire, we could hear the roar of 
falling water. 

The next day we took a trip into 
Rumford, a rough, hastily-built settle- 
ment on a great island below the fall, 
reached from the mainland by a long 
iron bridge. Here, standing on the 
bridge, we had a fine view of the first 
great fall, which comes bounding over 
the edge of a jagged ledge and strikes 
with a great clamor on the rocks, sheer 
a hundred feet below. Mingled with 
this uproar came the sound of another 
cataract below us, and turning and look- 
ing down river we could see the brink 
of the second great fall, known as 
Knapp’s Falls, but a short distance be- 
low the bridge. Stepping from the isl- 
and end of the bridge, we came at once 
into the business portion of Rumford. 

Our camp was situated above the first 
great fall, and here we learned of the 
Byron Gold Mines, eighteen miles up 
country along the Swift River Cafion. 
“How long has the place been 
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known?” asked White of our native 
visitor. 

“Oh, about two years, I guess,” an- 
swered the man. “A fellow by the 
name of Norcross discovered gold there. 
He was prospecting along the Swift 
River, when he was suddenly attracted 
by a few shining particles near the edge 
of the river bank. Scooping up a hand- 
ful of dust and letting the water wash 
through his fingers, he was surprised to 
find quite a rich sprinkling of gold-dust 
deposited in the palm of his hand. Tell- 
ing nobody of his discovery, he at once 
put off to get a pan with which to wash 
out the gravel, and, on his return, set to 
work in earnest. At the close of the 
day he had the satisfaction of having 
gained for his trouble a fine showing of 
dust and a solid gold nugget. 

“That was the beginning. Nowa 
number of miners are at work all day 
along the cafion. Sluice-boxes have 
been put in, small dams constructed, and 
for miles the river banks and hillsides 
have been torn up and blasted out.” 

The next morning I left White, who 
was not feeling very well, to look after 
the camp, and started off to the new El 
Dorado up the Swift River Valley, and, 
after a train ride of eighteen miles over a 
rough road, we arrived at the gold fields. 

Having been directed to a miner by 
the name of Jackson, we set off at once 
in quest of his shanty. 

At the point our guide brought us 
out, the edge of the bank near the river 
was in many cases blasted or dug out by 
Jackson, or other prospectors. A sluice- 
box had been placed in the center of a 
rudely constructed dam, and we were 
soon wading out into the water and 
making a careful inspection of the affair. 
The old miner, lifting up a portion 
of the sluice-box, showed us the floor, 
across which small strips of wood had 
been nailed to act as catchers for what- 
ever particles might there lodge as the 
water rushed through the box. As we 
looked, Jackson took .a spoon from his 
coat pocket, and presently had scooped 
up a small settling of carbon, mingling 
with which we could easily see the 
shining particles of gold. 

This was enough. Our curiosity was 
satisfied, and we were eager to try our 
luck at prospecting. 

As I finished washing out my first 
pan and searched the carbon sediment 
at the bottom, I was overjoyed to see a 
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IN CAMP AT GREENE, 


few shining specks which I was sure 
were gold, and I returned satisfied. 

The sky was thickly overcast with 
clouds as we set out the next morning ; 
and at almost the same moment that 
the rain came, our boat grounded on a 
bar and there stuck fast, while White 
and I, hastily grabbing the rubber 
blankets and spreading them over the 
groceries and bedding that they might 
not get wet, and having no time to look 
after ourselves, were soon drenched. 

In ashort while the shower had passed 
over, and we had got out of the boat 
and were making exertions to shove her 
off the bar. At last we succeeded in 
getting free, and, having first dragged 
her into deep water, had soon left the 
shoal far behind us. 

Our camp we made on the shore of a 
small island, and we there pitched the 








“A” tent. The ground was especially 
unsuited for camping, as it was covered 
with small white rocks which made 
staking out the tent a bothersome task. 
And, to add still more discomfort to 
our already tired-out bodies, the uneven 
surface of our ground floor made a most 
uncomfortable bed to lie upon. 

It was about midnight, I should judge, 
when we were both aroused by hearing a 
great crash and feeling something crowd 
suddenly down upon us. I awoke with 
a start and shouted to White, who, like 
myself, was trying to tear himself loose 
from the weight upon him. 

“What in time has happened?” he 
shouted back. 

“The tent’s blown over,” I replied, as 
I emerged from the wreck and crawled 
out onto the ground. 

“Light the lantern,” I cried, “ while. 
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I see if the boat is secure,” and I made 
off, shivering in the cold wind, toward 
the water. 

On reaching the edge of the river I 
found that the boat had worked off 
from the bank and was slowly dragging 
her anchor out into the water. Hastily 
pulling her once more upon the shore, 
I made her secure and hastened back 
to camp, where I found White still vain- 
ly searching 
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had hitherto been remarkably free from 
bad rapids and the water quite deep. 
The first intimation of what lay in 
store for us further on was ina small 
rapid through which we shot just be- 
fore going into camp that night. The 
river at this point was thickly choked 
with large boulders, and as we ran past 
these obstructions, often grazing as we 
swept by, the excitement for the mo- 





for the lan- 
tern. 

“Never f 
mind that 
now,” I cried, 
“but give a 
hand here to 
the tent.” We 
soon had the 
thing raised 
up. The can- 

vas at once 
filled with 
wind and 
floated out in- 
to the night 
like a great 
balloon, and 
it required 
our utmost 
strength to 
again getcon- 
trol of it and 
fasten out the 
guy lines. All 
the pegs had 
disappeared, 
and we were 
obliged to tie 
the ropes 
around some 
large rocks 
and then 
around some 
drift logs. 

The morn- 
ing found us 
early awake. 
The wind had 
somewhat abated, but was still strong 
enough to make us long to break camp, 
- and so, at about eight o’clock, we were 
again on the river. 

About noon we pulled ashore at Dix- 
field. A light lunch and a stroll along 
the main street of the town sufficed, 
and we were again on our way. 

We had now traversed a trifle over 
one-half the length of the river, which 
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ment was 
great. 
The next 


day we en- 
countered a 
long boom- 
chain over 
which we 
worked some 
time before 
we could ef- 
fect entrance 
through. At 
six o’clock we 
campedat the 
head of what 
is known as 
Capen’s Rips. 
At an early 
hour the fol- 
lowing morn- 
ing we were 
ready tomake 
our charge 
through the 
dangerous 
place. And, 
indeed, it was 
dangerous 
enough. 

We entered 
the rapids 
near the 
right bank 
and swept 
through diag- 
onally until 
we had reach- 
ed about the 
center. Here 
a slight fall was encountered, and, as 
we dropped over and struck on the 
opposite side, the boat struck against a 
snag, and there was held fast, while the 
swift current rushed around us in a per- 
fect fury. Seeing at once that we must 
work quick if we were to keep from 
being torn to pieces, I sprang onto a 
great flat rock, and, grasping the gun- 
wale, endeavored to lift the boat off. 
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After a few pulls she cleared, and at 
once swept round, but with so much 
violence that I was pulled off my feet 
headlong into the water. However, I 
managed to keep a firm hold of the un- 
wieldy craft, and as she dashed between 
the rocks and over the drop I was 
dragged through the water. 

White, in the meantime, was making 
frantic endeavors to hold back the boat, 
and at last succeeded in holding his 
oar against a rock and turning the boat 
about, so that for the moment I was 
given an opportunity to make a foothold. 
No sooner had I got control of myself, 
however, than I began scrambling in 
over the bow, and was about aboard 
when the boat once more slewed around 
and headed straight for a rock, with 
me clinging to the bow, one leg over 
the gunwale. Had it not been for White 
again using his oar at the proper time 
in the right way, I should have proba- 
bly been dashed against the boulder. 
But, pushing bravely against another 
rock, he managed again to clear the 
bow from colliding, and I was carried 
by without accident. The next moment 
we were out of the rapids and gliding 
through calm water. 

A short rest, and we were entering 
other rapids much rougher to shoot. 
These were Peterson’s Rips, and it was 
as we were making our way with great 
speed close to the end of the chain 
that we encountered a most startling 
adventure. Asin the previous rapids, 
we were just dropping over a slight 
fall when the current, getting full pos- 
session of the boat, lifted it wholly out 
of the water and dashed it with a great 
thud directly on top of a large pointed 
rock. For a moment we thought a hole 
had been stove in the bottom of the 
dory. The next instant we were spin- 
ning around on the rock like a top, and 
then, with a sudden lurch, we slid off 
into deep water, and, witha plunge, we 
were clear from the rapids and pull- 
ing for the shore. With the exception 
of a slight bruise on the bow, we had 
come through unharmed. 

At the close of that day we made 
camp at Jay Bridge, where we remained 
until Tuesday morning, when we were 
teamed around the falls, both at this 
place and at Livermore Falls, a town a 
few miles further down the river; and 
on the following morning at an early 
hour we started again down-stream. 
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All that day the ever-changing scen- 
ery kept us busy with our camera and 
pencils, and the swift current sent us 
along at a brisk rate. 

It was about dusk when we hailed a 
ferryman who was crossing the river 
on his primitive boat, and received in- 
formation about a set of rapids below, 
known as Huntoon Rips; and shortly 
after we were shooting through the 
place and enjoying one of the most ex- 
citing sets of rapids since leaving Rum- 
ford. They consisted of a series of fine 
stretches and falls, which spread out 
for a distance of half a mile. As we 
emerged from this last set and shot 
round a high embankment, we came in 
sight of alittle hamlet of houses nestled 
on the left bank. Here we met another 
ferry-boat crossing, and learning that 
we were now at Strickland’s Ferry, we 
decided to camp for the night. 

The following day we had scarcely 
lost sight of the ferry when we were 
obliged to push through a rough, shal- 
low stretch of water. However, we were 
soon below the rip, and on the lookout 
for surprises farther on. 

About noon we came in sight of a 
long covered bridge which marked the 
village of North Turner, and it was 
here that we came to a fall of some six 
feet and a tangle of wild rapids. How- 
ever, we managed to get through with- 
out incident, and, after making a sketch 
and a hasty lunch, we pushed on. 

The next rip we shot was about dusk, 
and it proved rather a dangerous one, the 
channel making turns like the letter S 
and running among numerous sharp 
boulders. These were the Ram Island 
Rips, noted among the river drivers as 
a bad place. 

We camped near a settlement bearing 
the rural name of Green Corner, and 
after a good night’s sleep were fresh 
for another day on the river. As we 
passed the mouth of a small tributary 
stream at Keene’s Mills the next morn- 
ing, we found the water to contain many 
trout, which had undoubtedly come 
down from the brooks farther inland. 

About ten o’clock we came to a large 
island where the river plunged over a 
rough bed on one side and made a great 
drop or fall on the other. We chose 
the rough side, and were soon dashing 
down a most treacherous rapid. 

For some distance we shot straight 
ahead, and then, without warning, we 
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were slewed around at a sharp bend in 
the channel, and the next moment were 
driven hard onto a great rock and near- 
ly capsized. There we hung for a mo- 
ment, and then we were swept off and 
once more were dashing onward. An- 
other turn, and we were out of the 
Ledge Island Rips without damage. 

The rest of that day we spent 
in sketching and fishing. We passed 
through a most beautiful section of the 
country, and found a slow cruise on the 
calm river a delightful one. 

It was late im the day when we came 
to Clark Rapids, where we were forced 
to lower the boat over a great fall atthe 
beginning. Before doing this, however, 
we ran the boat inshore, and, making 
it secure to a tree, pushed our way out 
over the rocks and ledges until we 
stood on a great shelving piece directly 
in the center of the river and on the 
brink of the fall. 

Here we had a good chance to study 
the nature of the channel, and to ascer- 
tain the chance we would stand in case 
we decided to shoot the fall. We went 
ashore again, and, throwing a big log 
into the river, watched its progress over 
the fall and down the rapid. 

This was enough to satisfy us that we 
had better not venture with the boat 
in such a place; and so, standing with 
his feet firmly braced against a rock, 
White carefully lowered the boat over 
the fall by means of the long painter, 
while I, having made my way onto the 
rocks, about a quarter of a mile below, 
stood ready to catch the boat as soon as 
he had cast her free. As luck would 
have it, she came through all right. 

But we were by no means free from 
Clark Rapids, as we found on starting 
out the next day. For fuily ten miles 
the river was a steady chain of rips, and 
to add to the trouble of navigation the 
wind was blowing hard in our faces, 
making our treacherous path through 
the water all the more dangerous. 

At last we were once more in deep 
water, and hurrying on to Lewiston. 

We camped at the foot of a great 
bluff directly at the head of a wild 
rapid, and about midnight we were 
awakened by hearing something come 
crashing against the side of the boat in 
which we were camped. Scarcely had 
we got our eyes well opened when an- 
other thump came, this time on the 
ridgepole of the tent. Scrambling out, 
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I found the moon high in the heavens, 
and everything clearly visible. Glanc- 
ing quickly in the direction of the cliff, 
I thought I could see some figures dimly 
outlined on the top. Whispering to 
White to come out, I reached into the 
tent and got my revolver; and when 
White was beside me we hid in the 
shadow of a bush and waited. Pres- 
ently a large rock struck the ground in 
front of us, and then another went 
bang ! against the boat. The next mo- 
ment I shouted to the hoodlums on the 
cliff and asked them what they were 
trying to do. They replied by raining 
down more missiles, and so I at once took 
aim well over their heads and blazed 
away. This seemed to satisfy them 
that we would not stand any more fun 
of the kind they wished to furnish, so 
they disappeared. 

Next morning the air was quite chilly 
and we hovered over the camp-fire for 
some time before starting out. At last 
a good breakfast put us in the right 
spirits and we were ready for Crooked 
Rips, which place we shot in short order, 
making one of the quickest passages 
through any rapid on the river. 

Shortly after, we came in sight of a 
tent pitched on the right-hand bank, 
and a little further on we saw two boys. 
They told us that they were on their way 
to Lewiston, and they would like to 
have us go back with them to their 
camp and they would push off and go 
along with us. We readily agreed, and 
were soon paddling back to where we 
had seen the tent. We were soon head- 
ing down river with our young friends. 

Their canoe was some distance in our 
wake, and as the boys shouted to us to 
look out for the rapids we looked ahead, 
and there, directly in front of us, was a 
fall of about five feet. Before we had 
time to consider what to do we were al- 
most on the brink, and White heading 
straight for the center of the fall. We 
shot out into the air and struck with a 
resounding shock on the other side, and 
with such force that a great wave came 
pouring over the bow, drenching me 
through and through. The boat at once 
shot ahead, and for a few moments we 
were busy dodging the boulders that in 
all directions protruded from the water. 

This was too much for the boys, as 
they had watched us with much mis- 
giving, and they decided that the best 
thing to do was to make a carry. 
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It was not many minutes before they 
overtook us, and we were off once more 
in the direction of Lewiston. 

At noon we had some fine sport fish- 
ing for black bass, and that night, after 
first lowering the boat through a place 
called the Gulf, where the river rushed 
in a perfect tumult through a deep 
cafion, we went into camp. 

We were now within sight of Lewis- 
ton and at the head of Deer Rapids, 
probably the wildest place on the river. 

The following day we secured the 
services of a teamster, and, loading the 
two boats into his truck, made a long 
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carry around the rapids and the Greater 
Lewiston Falls. 

Hastily launching our boat, we bade 
farewell to the boys, and, heading for 
the middle of the stream, started. 

During the next few days we enjoyed 
a pleasant trip as far as Lisbon Falls. 
We camped near the little village of 
Derham the second night out from 
Lewiston, and the following day as we 
neared Lisbon were forced to break 
through a boom-chain before we could 
get down to the town. Then we were 
obliged to make another carry around 
the dam, and about four o’clock we 
started off in the direction of Brunswick. 

It must have been near seven o’clock 
that evening when we came suddenly 
in sight of a large pulp mill that loomed 
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up directly ahead of us on the left shore, 
I remember that the wind, which had 
increased to a gale since we pulled out 
from Lisbon, was rapidly driving us 
down toward this mill, and that it was 
fast becoming dark. 

Suddenly we were hailed by some 
men, and the next moment we looked 
ahead, and there, not more than fifty 
feet away, the whole river seemed to 
plunge off into space. 

“A fall!” shouted White from his 
place in the stern of the boat, and in- 
stantly I heard him shove an oar over 
the side and felt the boat swinging 
round against the current. 

Quickly grasping an oar, I braced 
my feet, and as soon as the boat was 
headed for the shore in an angular di- 
rection away from the fall, I began 
pulling with all my might. 

Much as we labored, I could see that 
we were making little headway against 
the wind and current, but it was our 
only chance of safety, and so we kept 
at the work. At last, with a joyous 
shout, we grated, and with a bound I 
cleared the side of the boat, and, striking 
the bank, with the painter grasped firm- 
ly in my hand, I pulled myself ashore 
and made fast the boat. 

We reached Brunswick the next morn- 
ing, after an uneventful cruise of about 
four miles. Here we made another 
carry around the dams and falls, and 
went into camp on a small sand-spit 
below the town. 

The next day we pushed away from 
this, the last settlement of any kind on 
the great Androscoggin, and set out for 
Bath. The morning was a most de- 
lightful one. A refreshing breeze was 
rapidly clearing the valley of the mist 
as we headed down-stream. 

The nature of the country through 
which we now made our way was low 
and flat; and, strange to say, as we ap- 
proached the mouth of the river the 
stream became very narrow, at one 
place not wider than thirty feet. 

After possibly three hours’ sail we 
came in sight of a long wooden bridge, 
which we presently reached ; and as we 
passed between its supports and emerged 
on the other side, we knew, from the 
grand expanse of water that now con- 
fronted us, that our paddles had for the 
last time dipped in the waters of the 
good old Androscoggin, and we were 
drifting on Merrymeetin Bay. 
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Our course now took us among a long 
stretch of marsh and islands which, as 
we later learned, were visible only at 
low water. The bay now widened out 
on all sides, and the distant shore to 
the south was but barely visibie. We 
pushed on, rounded a great cape, and 
came in full view of the mouth of the 
Kennebec. 

We camped that night on the shore of 
alittle island, where the fragrant smellof 
pine needles and the spreading boughs 
of the trees made the spot an ideal one. 

Early the following morning, which 
was Sunday, after a sail of five miles we 
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pulled ashore opposite the famous ship- 
building town of Bath, and went into 
camp. 

The next afternoon we _ stepped 
aboard the Boston-bound steamer, our 
dory and traps carefully stored below 
decks, and headed out to sea. Seven 
weeks had flitted by since we left the 
forests of Umbagog; magnificent sce- 
nery had filled the leaves of our sketch- 
books, and we had gained much in 
strength and health, and had cruised the 
entire length of the roughest and wild- 
est of all New England rivers—the 
Androscoggin. 





‘* FERRYING OVER THE TRINITY RIVER.” (J. 370.) 


PETTICOATS ON THE DSER TRAIL. 


BY MRS. S. W. BELCHER. 


ee ELL, hunters don’t like to be 
bothered with women folks. 

They can’t hunt and they 

can’t climb, and, worst of 
all, they can’t stay in camp alone.” 

The Married Man was speaking. He 
was telling the plain, unvarnished truth 
to his wife, and she, like most women, 
objected to receiving it meekly, and en- 
tered a protest. 

“T can climb, and if you will teach 
me to shoot, there will be no need for 
staying in camp alone, for I can hunt, 
too.”’ 

“Let your wife come along,” spoke 
up the Old Hunter. “I'll larn her to 


shoot. Ill. bet yer bottom dollar she 
gits as much game as any of ye.” 

And so it came to pass that I was per- 
mitted to join a hunting party to Trin- 
ity Summit, the very home of deer, 
bear and all the “ varmints ” of a West- 
ern wilderness, and gain an insight into 
that masculine pastime which serves as 
background for countless thrilling nar- 
ratives. 

Our starting place was Hoopa Valley, 
an Indian reservation in the northern 
part of California and two days’ journey 
from the seacoast. Trinity Summit, 
our destination, was sixteen miles far- 
ther inland, and every inch of the way 
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was up—up—up, over the narrowest, 
steepest, brushiest trail imaginable. 

The morning for our departure was 
clear and bright. We were to be a party 
of six: the Old Hunter, two Students, 
a Camera Fiend, the Married Man and 
the Lone Woman. There were to be 
four riding animals and two pack-mules. 
The Students were on a tramping expe- 
dition from San Francisco, and preferred 
using their own legs, as heretofore, for 
the hunting trip. Our cooking utensils, 
provisions, and incidentals of a camp 
kitchen, were packed on one mule; the 
small tent and the bedding were packed 
on the other. Each person carried in 
his cantinas (a leathern bag to hang 
across the pommel) the change of linen 
and such scant toilet articles as are al- 
lowed in a man’s hunting-camp. 

At nine o'clock our little cavalcade 
left the mountain inn and started toward 
the Trinity River, a mile away, to be 
ferried over, and then begin the real 
climb to Trinity Summit. The Old 
Hunter rode well in advance, carrying 
a jangling cow-bell, whose discordant 
sounds served to make our mules attend 
to business ; for a pack-mule considers 
it none of his business to move forward 
without a “bell-horse” in front to set 
the pace. 

At the river, half of the party was 
ferried across at a time, in the old-fash- 
ioned cable ferry-boat, and soon we were 
all stringing along up the mountain- 
side, trusting ourselves entirely to the 
sure-footed beasts, who knew better than 
their riders where it was necessary to 
be cautious. Down below us was the 
rushing Trinity, and across, above and 
beyond us primeval forests of black oak 
and madrofio, whose beauty and wild- 
ness had not yet -been marred by the 
depredations of man, 

At first, full of enthusiasm in our 
hunt, we were on the sharp lookout for 
deer, but after an hour’s climb our ach- 
ing muscles and uncomfortable position 
claimed all our attention, and we simply 
clung to the saddles while our horses 
laboriously carried us onward and up- 
ward. By noon we had gone eight 
miles up. The madrofio and oak had 
been left behind, and giant pines and 
spruce had taken their places. We 
made a brief halt for luncheon, and then, 
repacking our animals, took up the trail, 
which rapidly grew both narrower and 
more obscure. 
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We had seen fresh deer-tracks, but 
we had not thought of hunting, as our 
horses were already well loaded, and 
the killing of a deer would mean an ex- 
tra pack. The Students, in fine training 
and spirits, easily kept well in advance 
of the bell-horse. We were within two 
miles of the summit when we were 
startled by a rifle-shot, and in a few 
minutes came upon the younger Student 
seated by the roadside and at his feet a 
beautiful spiked buck. The boy’s face 
was astudy. He tried hard to look un- 
concerned, but it was impossible for his 
beardless face to mask the pride and 
delight he took in his first deer. We 
had not the heart to frown on his suc- 
cess, though it meant that one of the 
men would have to take to the trail and 
give up his horse to the dead buck. 

The Married Man, who had not yet 
killed a deer, was the victim; but I think 
he had a sneaking admiration for the 
boy, and therefore cheerfully offered to 
help him into camp with his trophy. 
The Old Hunter, respecting the tradi- 
tions, called out : 

“See here, boy, tain’t no good luck if ye 
don’t git some of the blood of the first 
deer on ye. Here, take yer knife; cut 
its throat, so, and then I’ll larn ye how 
to draw——” But I turned my head away 
and urged my horse up the trail. I 
suffered my first pangs in deer-hunt- 
ing then, and I vowed I should never 
be lucky if it meant such a pre- 
vious, sanguinary experience. The buck 
was such a pretty, graceful, dainty crea- 
ture. Faugh! 

We all took turns walking after that, 
and at the last stiff climb the pedes- 
trians clung to the horses’ tails and the 
weary beasts dragged us to the top. 
We had come up the green western 
slope, and standing on the storm-swept 
summit were surprised to find perpetual 
snow at our feet on the eastern decliv- 
ities. | We could look on an air-line 
eighty miles away, and see the great 
white dome of Shasta resting like a 
mighty cloud on the distant mountain- 
tops. It was a panorama of grandeur 
and beauty well worth the climb of six- 
teen miles to this altitude of almost 
eight thousand feet. 

Great herds of cattle roamed over the 
summit of Trinity, and as they sighted 
us in the distance the steers began to 
challenge for salt. The loud clarion 
notes ringing and echoing through the 
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mighty cafions and gorges of that wild 
bleak summit were thrilling sounds and 
made me anxious to get to some more 
protected spot. I did not fancy the 
whole enormous herd of cattle mistak- 
ing us for their herders and charging 
down upon us. These unsalted cattle 
become almost crazed for this article of 
diet, which is as necessary to the brute 
as to the human family. 

By nightfall the men had pitched my 
tent and started the camp-fire. We 
went to bed almost immediately after 
supper, the men to undisturbed slum- 
bers on the hard ground, and the woman 
to her little tent to dream of beautiful 
dead bucks and heartless hunters. 

Next morning, after breakfast, the 
Old Hunter set up a mark, gave me a 
gun and told me to shoot. As luck and 
a fine patent sight would have it I made 
a fairly good shot, and the Old Hunter, 
not expecting anysuch thing, was much 
surprised, and forthwith became my 
fast friend. 

We spent the day in camp, resting 
tired muscles, cleaning guns, and cut- 
ting pine boughs for beds. Our horses 
had been turned loose to graze. Some 
saddle blankets were taken back to the 
trail and tied across it, forming a flimsy 
barrier which, strange to say, will keep 
so intelligent an animal as the horse 
is, safe within the grazing ground. 
“Blanketing ” a trail, therefore, saves 
the Western camper a deal of trouble. 

In the evening, just asthe sun dipped 
behind the mountains, the Old Hunter 
and the Lone Woman started away from 
camp for the first serious hunting. A 
few minutes’ stiff walking brought us to 
a small plateau densely covered with 
underbrush. The Old Hunter, with the 
tread of a cat, deftly pushed his way 
through the brittle twigs, I tried to 
follow softly, but do what I would the 
twigs snapped under my untrained feet 
or slipped from my fingers with a 
penetrating swish. My well-prized sick- 
room tread cut no figure in comparison 
with the noiseless steps of this heavy 
old man, who seemed to know intuitively 
which twig was treacherous and which 
would bear his weight. 

After an hour’s fruitless stalking,with- 
out a sign of deer where deer were said 
to be plentiful, we sat down on a fallen 
tree and gazed at the purple distances 
across the cafion. 

“Tt ain't no use countin’ on deer,” 
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grumbled the Old Hunter. “Their 
horns are in the velvet now—soft and 
tender like—an’ them old bucks when 
they hear the first crackle o’ brush, lay 
their antlers back on their necks and 
jest sneak out of the kintry. Then 
agin they might a’ got wind of us. May 
as well give up the huntif ye ain’t on the 
windward side of adeer, Them critters 
kin smell ye as soon as ye come into the 
kintry. They don’t, trust anything to 
their eyes, but they stake their whole 
pile on their noses. Why, I’ve seen the 
time when I’ve been on the windward 
side of a deer an’ run on ’m fifty yards 
away, an’ tried to shoot ’m with a rifle 
sighted at five hundred yards. The 
blamed critter would just stand and 
look at me till I fired my last cartridge, 
and then—vanish. Deers always vanish. 
Never could follow one yet with my 
eyes. If they are skeered it’s chunk- 
chunk—and that’s the last of ’m. Now 
over there—sh—listen.” 

I heard the sound of brush snapping. 
The Old Hunter’s face became trans- 
fixed with attention, and letting his eyes 
pierce the twilight he motioned for 
me to take my rifle. I was all unstrung 
at the idea of shooting and the fear of 
disgracing ‘nyself in the eyes of my 
teacher by missing. I raised the gun 
gingerly and shut my eyes tight. The 
Old Hunter grabbed my arm with an 
exclamation and I pulled the trigger. 
When I opened my eyes, my teacher was 
gazing at me with a look of utter 
disgust. 

“Didn't I hit it?” I asked plaintively. 

“No, thank the Lord. It was my ol’ 
hoss. I grabbed yer arm to stop ye— 
but, pshaw ! Well, there’s no accountin’ 
for women. Now, please to look ’fore 
ye fire next time.” 

I was deeply chagrined at my mistake, 
but the old pack-horse nibbled at the 
grass as contentedly as if his life had 
not been in jeopardy. Possibly it hadn’t 
been. 

“Well, we may as well git back to 
camp,” growled the old man. “ Ye’ve 
skeered all the deer off by this time. 
Then, it’s too dark to sight much now, 
anyways. Tread easy—so. Ye can 
practice goin’ home.” 

It was quite dark when we came into 
camp. There was a fine log-fire casting 
giant shadows in every direction, and a 
good supper of beans and venison and 
hot bread. Next morning we were to 
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be up by daybreak, and have the gen- 
uine deer-hunt which the men came for. 

It seemed as if I had hardly gone to 
sleep when the Married Man shook me 
gently by the shoulder and said: 

“Two big bucks standing by the 
spring.” 

I threw off the blanket and sprang to 
my feet before I realized that I was the 
subject of a joke. An odor of venison 
and coffee floated over from the camp 
kitchen, and gave zest to my dressing. 
Outside, the air was chilled from the 
snows near by, and I hovered over the 
fire for warmth. As the woman had 
come to hunt, she was not permitted to 
cook or handle dishes, and even her 
suggestions went unheeded. When the 
coffee boiled too long, and the beans 
burned, and the biscuits were green 
with soda, she was bidden to hold her 
peace and be thankful that she was per- 
mitted to exist in a man’s hunting-camp 
at all. 

It was still gray dawn when the veni- 
son was well wrapped in canvas to pro- 
tect it from the wasps and strung into 
a tree, the other edibles covered to keep 
out inquisitive wild animals who might 
come prowling into camp, and the hunt- 
Once outside the 


ers ready to be off. 
camp, the party separated. The Old 
Hunter, true to his purpose, took me 
for his comrade and put our horses 
straight for the trail, intending to go 
back for a mile, strike off into a wild 
country, and ride to the bottom of a 


deep cafion. Riding on the trail had 
been sufficiently exciting for me, but I 
was now to have an experience going 
down a cafion almost too steep for hu- 
man feet, trusting my life to a four- 
footed beast; but those cautious crea- 
tures zigzagged down the precipitous 
mountain-side, clinging with hind legs 
and bracing with fore ones. I dared 
not look down over my horse’s head, but, 
bracing my feet in the stirrups, leaned 
back and prayerfully studied the blue 
firmament above. When we came toa 
halt finally, and the Old Hunter told me 
to dismount, I turned to look up at the 
descent we had made, and shuddered. 

“Wasn’t that frightfully steep?” I 
said, in a hushed tone. 

“Well,” said the Old Hunter, consol- 
ingly, “there’s worse afore ye.” 

We tied our horses securely and then 
skirted along the creek for some dis- 
tance, and finally found a deer trail. It 
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looked like the little worn pig trail one 
sees leading through an acorn pasture; 
but the Old Hunter scrutinized it care- 
fully and remarked ; 

“Them’s fresh tracks ; big buck been 
down to water this mornin’. See that 
broad, deep track—old buck’s. Them 
narrer, pointed ones ’s the doe’s. Maybe 
there’s a deer watchin’ us now through 
the woods here. Most deers are smarter 
than human bein’s. I’ve known a deer 
to git behind a tree and skip out of the 
kintry, keepin’ it tween me an’ him all 
the time. Here’s a good place now. 
Jest let’s sit on this old log an’ bidea 
wee. Lot’s o’ trails comin’ in here 
together. Here’s two deer beds just 
behind this log. Nice, cozy nest, now, 
ain’t it? Deer feed in the early mornin’ 
an’ hide in their beds durin’ the day. 
Too much moonlight and green feed up 
here now. Critters only have to stir 
theirselves fer water.” The Old Hunter 
smacked his lips and peered down 
through the leafy forest. “I tell ye, 
old buck’s the best eatin’, Don’t run 
much to work off the fat. They are 
powerful lazy. Jest pick out a nice acre 
o’ grass an’ stay there all summer. 
Lordy, how I wish we’d see one this 
mornin’. Sure to be some around, judg- 
in’ by the signs.” 

Our dog was very restless, so the Old 
Hunter spent a few minutes getting him 
quiet ; then he began to whisper more in- 
junctions into my anxious ears, a new ver- 
sion of the etiquette of “don’t”: “ Don’t 
lift yer rifle too quick—the glint o’ steel 
will skeer deer quicker than shot. Don’t 
be inahurry. First see yer deer—then 
sight him keerful—then shoot. Knewa 
feller onct who blazed away with a whole 
belt of cartridges at a bear an’ found it 
war only a mosquito danglin’ on his eye- 
lash. Don’t killa doe—’tain’t no sin, but’s 
powerful lowdown. Look forthe spikes. 
Don’t shoot ’cept to kill. Don’t talk.” 

I sat on the log like a mute for an hour 
trying to digest the “don'ts,” and prac- 
ticed raising and lowering my rifle. 

“Thet’s all right,” finally whispered 
the Old Hunter; “yev caught on. Re- 
member to aim keerful when ye shoot. 
If ye wound an old buck he will come 
right for ye. I’ve known ’m to trample 
an’ gore men todeath, I’ve fit many an 
old buck, an’ it’s no joke. Ye can tell 
where ye hit ’min gineral. Hit ’min the 
side an’ they double up like a jack-knife, 
then away they go. Hit ’m in the heart, 
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an’ like as not they'll turn a somersault 
and drop dead; but, hit ’m where ye 
may, a deer will run till he’s plumb dead. 
Shoot off front legs, they'll run, tumble, 
crawl on the stumps. Git yer aim jest 
back of the shoulder, an’, if ye are stiddy 
— perfectly stiddy — why, there ain’t 
much chance of ye missin’.”. The Old 
Hunter patted his dog and sighed. 

The dog lay at our feet-—a sagacious 
brute who frequently lifted his head to 
study our silent faces. As each faint 
breeze wafted our way his nostrils quiv- 
ered, and, lifting his head, he caught his 
breath in short gasps. 

“He scents ’m,” whispered the old 
man. “Very keerful now.” 

I strained my eyes down the narrow, 
worn deer trail and fancied every mov- 
ing twig was my longed-for buck. I had 
been warned to beware of “ buck fever,” 
that dire disease of the novice. I had 
heard nothing but deer talk for three 
whole days now and had absorbed a few 
bits of wisdom. I was not afraid of my 
gun, but down in my heart I rather 
hoped I should not have a chance of 
using it, for I had a sickening dread of 
wounding one of the pretty creatures 


and sending it off to days of horrible 
agony. 

We waited another hour. 
had gone to sleep and the sun was al- 
teady beginning to penetrate dimly our 


The dog 


hidden glade. The Old Hunter put his 
gun on the log and said, quite audibly: 

“No deer here to-day; guess we'd 
better go home—wastin’ time.” He 
stretched his arms over his head and 
yawned as he rose to his feet. The dog, 
without the slightest warning, sprang up 
in an ecstasy of excitement. At the 
same instant I saw walking, not twenty 
yards away, the lightest, most graceful 
creature in the world. It was the first 
wild deer I had ever seen, and who could 
blame me for forgetting all my wisdom. 
I gasped for breath and—shrieked : 

“ A deer !—a deer !—look, a buck 4 

In my excitement I stumbled against 
the guns and effectually cut them off 
from the Old Hunter. The deer turned 
his startled eyes toward us for an instant; 
then, lifting his beautiful spiked head, 
sprang gracefully into the air, and, with 
the lightest, most feathery. movement, 
disappeared from view. The enchant- 
ing sight lasted possibly fifteen seconds, 
and then I thought of my gun and my 
teacher. I began to stammer out some 
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words of explanation—but there was a 
look in the old man’s eyes which made 
me stop short. I did not dare to speak 
another word, and, deeply humbled, I 
followed the Old Hunter back to our 
horses and then painfully picked my way 
back to the camp on the summit. 

As we came up the slope we were 
greeted with yells of joy from camp that 
told us more plainly than words that suc- 
cess had crowned the work of the day. 
We were overwhelmed with condolences 
and questions, but my humble silence 
had disarmed the Old Hunter and he 
forbore to tell of my childish behavior 
and why we did not bring home a buck. 

Six beautiful bucks had been killed 
by the four hunters, and after dinner 
the heads were placed on our camp- 
table and photographed by the Fiend 
Three of the bucks were hung on a 
high ridge-pole, and the others were 
stripped for “jerky,” that toothsome 
morsel so much prized by the good old 
hunters. 

That night I went to bed full of reso- 
lutions to redeem myself in the eyes of 
my old friend. We were to break camp 
next day and return to Hoopa, but I de- 
termined to have another chance before 
we went. 

It was long before dawn, therefore, 
when I crawled out of bed, dragging 
my Winchester after me. I intended to 
go quietly down to a deer-lick a half 
mile away, and watch my chance for a 
big buck whose tracks had been seen 
there daily. The deer-lick was a fallen 
log which we had sprinkled with salt, 
and so far we had been rewarded by 
the tracks, and having a band of savage 
cattle there in the daytime. The five 
men rolled up in blankets, sleeping 
under the canopy of heaven, never stir- 
red as I slipped by them. The Old Hunt- 
er’s dog came after me, but I persuaded 
him to go reluctantly back to camp. I 
felt very brave as I plodded down the 
hill carrying my gun, muzzle forward, 
and ready for action at a second’s notice. 
The brush was wet from the night dews, 
and every stump and rock seemed to be 
an animate thing. Before I had gonea 
hundred yards I wished I had taken the 
dog, and before I had gone half the dis- 
tance to the lick I began to realize that 
I was very foolish not to have told the 
Married Man of my expedition. I soon 
found that hunting alone and hunting 
with a man for protector were quite 
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different things. I had not realized my 
weakness and dependence before. With 
my good, sturdy limbs and powers of en- 
durance I had thought myself the equal 
of any man, but I soon became aware 
that I lacked that quality which is so 
necessary to endure the loneliness of a 
mountain ravine—manly courage. I 
could not substitute feminine deter- 
mination for it, and 1 was buying my 
knowledge dearly. 

At last I came to the deer-lick trem- 
bling in every nerve. I selected a thick 
clump of hazel on the windward side, 
and sank ona convenient rock. Fifty 
yards away lay a great bank of snow 
‘ whose daily meltings fed the beautiful 
lake at the foot of the ravine. My teeth 
were fairly chattering from nervousness 
and cold, and that distance of a half 
mile seemed to cut me off entirely from 
any hope of human aid. As I sat there 
shivering, I became firmly convinced 
that I, the artificial product of a city, 
had nothing in common with guns and 
hunting and deer, and the more I 
thought of this the colder I grew and 
the more frightened I became. I de- 


cided to clamber up the mountain-side 


again, crawl into my tent, and never tell 
a soul of my early morning deer-hunt. 
The very thought of staying a moment 
longer filled me with a kind of panic, 
and I wasthanking Providence that [had 
not already been gobbled up by some 
wild beast, when the brush snapped and 
broke not five feet away from me. My 
heart stood still with fright. My staring 
eyes peered into the early morning 
gloom, but only the rocks and brush 
peered back at me and filled me with hor- 
ror of the unseen foe. Something—was 
surely there. I clasped my hands to my 
beating heart—my gun lay forgotten on 
the ground—and started to run, but not 
before I had seen one—two—three—I 
don’t know how many more— black, 
shapeless spectres which I knew intui- 
tively to be—bear. 

Then I ran, scrambled, beat my way 
up that steep mountain - side to the 
camp. It seemed an eternity to me 
before I got there. I dared not look 
behind. In my terror I thought the 
noise made by the scraping bushes and 
snapping twigs was caused by those 
great ugly brutes tearing along behind. 
When I rushed into camp my heart was 
beating to suffocation. The Students 
had heard me breaking through the 
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brush and sat upon their blankets, hastily 
pulling on some outer garments. I could 
only utter one word—bear—and point 
down to the deer lick. 

The young fellows caught up their 
rifles and tore down the mountain. It 
was now early dawn. In an incredibly 
short time four rifle shots rang on the 
stillness of the morning air. The other 
men were aroused, and as the Married 
Man saw me he gave a whistle of sur. 
prise and called out: “ Where have you 
been?” 

By this time I had caught my breath, 
and cried, ‘“ Down deer-lick—dozen bear 
—boys shot.” 

“Whoop !” cried the men, and grab- 
bing guns disappeared down the ravine. 
Presently the Camera Fiend came back. 

“Got’em !"hecried. “ Only a quarter 
of a dozen, though, Old bear and two 
cubs. Gee whiz—where’s my camera?” 

I had now regained enough courage 
and breath to follow the man down the 
hill. When we came to the deer-lick 
there sat two happy boys with their 
trophies at their feet. The old mother 
bear, thin and starved, was stretched 
across the log, her babies placed at her 
head, and the Camera Fiend got a prize 
shot. It was a fitting climax of a most 
successful hunting trip. 

The Old Hunter, sleepy-eyed and 
yawning, came up tome. ‘“ You found 
‘em ?” he asked. I nodded my head and 
told with becoming modesty how I had 
come out to do a little quiet hunting by 
myself. 

“That old she-bear had been in camp 
and stole our venison,” he continued. 
“ Looky there—been breakfastin’ on our 
big buck, and in another hour would 
have been clean out of the kintry. We 
must have slept like logs. Them’s yourn 
—them bear—for if it hedn’t been for 
ye we'd a been sleepin’ yet. Shaw! 
Who'd a thunk it? Well, there’s no 
accountin’ fer women.” 

But the Old Hunter looked at me 
with approval, and I saw that I was 
again in favor with my friend and 
teacher. We broke camp that after- 
noon and started for Hoopa. I had 
achieved a reputation for courage (save 
the mark) which caused even the irrev- 
erent Married Man to regard me with 
added respect, and I gladly put aside 
the killing of a deer and any further 
test of my courage for another hunt at 
a future-time. 
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Zee AWHEEL. 
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T is the partic- 
ular privilege 
of the cyclist 
who puts 
away all 
thoughts of 
century runs 
and records, 
and is content 
to ramble 
around thro’ 
village and 
hamlet, to 
discover the 
in this beau- 








sequestered homesteads 
tiful territory and 


news ; andin return these simple old 
people are a mine of knowledge with 
respect to many historic spots which 
the uninformed tourist passes by unno- 
ticed. 

At the more pretentious homesteads 
and stately mansions, the stranger, prop- 
erly introduced, finds a royal welcome at 
the hands of courtly dames and dignified 
gentlemen, who, having either inherited 
or earned a competence, dispense their 
good things lavishly, and prove how 
serenely they are living out their gentle 
lives amid refinement and elegance. 

“It was over there,” said one of them 
to us, “against 





make friends of 
the people who 
dwell therein. 
The scorching 
fiend, whose chief 
purpose in life 
seems to be to 
“eat up” a cer- 
tain number of 
miles of monoto- 
nous macadam in 
a given time, can 
never hope to get 
into touch with 
the atmosphere of 
these old settle- 
ments. He it is 
who looks with 
scorn upon any 
agricultural com- 
munity, and never 
ceases to berate them for failing to con- 
struct smooth highways across their 
choice lots for his personal benefit. The 
old farmers despise him because he 
never has the courtesy to stop by the 
wayside and exchange a word of greet- 
ing with them, as do other wayfarers, 
and only deigns to pass over their ter- 
ritory if it affords him easy access to 
some distant point which marks the 
terminus of a hundred-mile trip and 
the limit of his powers. If he would 
linger a little and get acquainted with 
the residents, he would soon find them 
most hospitable and kindly disposed 
toward him, and the intercourse would 
prove mutually advantageous. The 
farmer folk he would find plowing their 
furrows, eager to relish any tidbit of 


HAMILTON’S MONUMENT 


the end wall, 
where grandad 
told us helay when 
the shot struck 
him down. The 
old vine and the 
berry bushes were 
in full blossom at 
the time, and they 
must have shield- 
ed his body from 
view, for the red- 
coats passed him 
by when they 
rushed into the 
house.” 

And then the 
dignified old 
gentleman, who 
appeared scarcely 
less weather-worn 
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than the crumbling stone wall to which 
he had drawn our attention, related 
the whole story with impressive ef- 
fect, just as I suppose he had told 
it hundreds of times before, though I 
doubt if he ever had a more appreci- 
ative audience. He wasof old Huguenot 
stock, and as he drew himself up proudly 
and talked and gesticulated, his snap- 
ping black eyes, deep-set under shaggy 
brows, kindled with patriotic fire; and 
it was easy to realize that were history 
to repeat itself this grizzled old veteran 
might safely be counted upon to lead a 
forlorn hope. 

He was a fair specimen of the sturdy 
folk to be met with in the valley of the 
Hackensack, on the more thickly popu- 

_ lated terraces rising toward the Watch- 
ung Hills, or in the sequestered towns 
and villages that lie half hidden by dense 
foliage on the wooded slopes which are 
overlooked from the higher elevations 
of the Palisades. Hereabouts, too, it 
will be found that the most part are de- 
scended from Dutch, English and French 
settlers. Many of them are still housed 
in the original homes which their ances- 
tors constructed from stone blocks quar- 
ried on the hillsides, or of red brick 
brought from Holland. If one would 
collect all the stories that could be heard 
on the porches of these old houses, one 
could compile a history of the Colonial 
and Revolutionary wars in such detail 
as would trace the marches of every 
troop and record the actions of many in- 
dividuals involved in the struggle for 
freedom, 

Without any definite purpose, but with 
a general idea that we should fetch up 
somewhere in she neighborhood of 
charming old Tappan, and, perhaps, 
reach the observatory on Tower Hill, 
overlooking the “ mighty mirror of Tap- 
pan Zee, which reflects the purple shades 
and the golden sunshine of ‘grand mount- 
ain acclivities,” we had started early from 
New York and ferried across the Hud- 
son to the depot at Weehawken. It was 
a glorious morning, crisp enough to give 
one a good appetite, and clear enough to 
suit the most fastidious dabbler in the 
photographic art. The freshening breeze 
whipped the surface of the river into a 
series of long white fringes, and every 
crevice on the sun-lit face of the old 

Palisades was sharply defined. 

On stepping ashore we were depos- 
ited among a troop of artillery with 
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their gun-carriages, horses and accoutre- 
ments, bound for one of the forts at the 
harbor’s mouth, 

The trudge up the face of the cliff to 
Eldorado Heights was not at all tedious, 
for ever and anon we turned to admire 
the glorious prospect of city and stream 
that we were gradually leaving beneath 
us. Arrived at the top, the view fully 
repaid us for all our trouble. Immedi- 
ately below, the toy-like trains of the 
West Shore Railroad popped in and out 
of the tunnel which here penetrates the 
ridge ; and perched on the ledges of the 
cliff an army of navvies was engaged 
hewing out the trap-rock to feed the 
capacious maw of a stone-crushing en- 
gine grinding away at the bottom of the 
gorge. 

A new loop of the boulevard system 
skirts these cliffs overlooking the Hud- 
son River, and affords an excellent sur- 
face for cycling from Hoboken along 
the heights of Weehawken, Eldorado, 
Highwood and Woodcliffe, turning in- 
land at the old Bull’s Ferry school- 
house,andemergingon Hudson Heights, 
near Brandenberg’s modern hotel. Then 
the macadamized highway sweeps to 
the left around the old Guttenberg race- 
track, and joins the Hudson County 
Boulevard, which runs along the west- 
ern edge of the Bergen Ridge, overlook- 
ing the Hackensack flats, and runs back 
south through upper Hoboken and Jer- 
sey City Heights to Bayonne and Ber- 
gen Point, on Newark Bay, even by 
itself an unsurpassed twenty-two miles 
of cycling road, broad, flat and delight- 
ful. 

But let us linger a moment on the 
top of the rise from the ferry, for within 
a few rods south stands what remains of 
the old stone King mansion, which, 
after the battle of Brandywine, was 
occupied by General Lafayette as his 
headquarters, and here that gallant 
French soldier conferred with Generals 
Washington, Putnam and Lee. On the 
greensward at the foot of the rocks 
took place, on July 11th, 1804, the world- 
known duel between Vice-President 
Aaron Burt and the talented patriot, 
Alexander Hamilton, which resulted 
fatally for the latter, who refused to 
pull the trigger of hisrevolver. Colonel 
King caused the stone against which 
Hamilton fell to be placed on a point 
of rocks at the top of the Palisades, 
near the mansion, to commemorate the 

















mournful event. The stone has since 
been surmounted by a marble bust and 
has had a bronze plate inserted which 
refers to the duel. 

Leaving this historic old manse, which, 
a couple of years ago, was used by the 
tinsel-garbed dancers who took part in 
the spectacular ballets at the near-by 
short-lived Eldorado, we wheeled slowly 
over the new macadam, stopping fre- 
quently to admire some particular point 
of interest in the glorious panorama that 
lay stretched out, fan-like, around us. 
How very different the scene nowa- 
days from that which the Revolutionary 
heroes must have looked upon. To 
them Manhattan Island was a mound of 
verdure-covered rocks, the southern ex- 
tremity only cleared for a small space, 
and housing less than twenty thousand 
citizens. To-day it may be likened toa 
gigantic chess-board, the spaces marked 
in solid stone, with sky-scraping edifices 
in place of castles and tall spires in lieu 
of kings, the white marble mansions 
which border the green terrace along 
the river-front glistening in the bright 
sunlight like pearls in an emerald set- 
ting. 

Following the smooth macadam as it 
zigzags along the bluffs, we presently 
reached the spot where Block-house 
Point formerly overshadowed the old 
Bull’s Ferry landing, now called Shady- 
side, at the foot of the Gorge road. In 
the winter of 1780 General Anthony 
Wayne attacked the Tory woodchop- 
pers who were intrenched in the block- 
house, and but for a false alarm, which 
reported a large body of British troops 
crossing the river to surround his little 
band of patriots, General Wayne would 
have gained an important victory here. 

The detour to the right down to the 
Gorge road commences just above the 
old Bull’s Ferry school-house, a frame 
structure bearing the date 1800, aban- 
doned since the handsome red stone 
building near by waserected. The sign 
“No Coasting,” at the bend in the road 
where it leads down to the ferry, warns 
cyclists of their danger. It would be 
just as well if a couple more signs were 
placed higher up the road. This gorge 
is still in its primitive state, and forms 
a most picturesque glen, with running 
brooks on either hand. On the old tree- 
trunks, antiquaries say, can still be 
found indications of the rusty metal 
signs on which were posted warlike 
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proclamations a hundred and twenty 
years ago. This was the road that the 
first settlers used on their exploring 
trips into the rugged country, which at 
that time was inhabited by Indians and 
infested by wild beasts. 

It being unnecessary to go right down 
to the landing, we turned left at the 
coasting sign and climbed the gorge, at 
the first turn on the right mounting our 
wheels and passing the new Cliffside 
school-house on our way to Palisade 
avenue, which here skirts the edge of 
the cliff. This is a park-like reserva- 
tion the roads through which form a 
series of charming sylvan glades, wind- 
ing amid dense woods which extend to 
the grassy slopes that here form the ap- 
proach to the river’s brink. On these 
embowered walks no sound reaches the 
ear save the twittering of the birds as 
they flit from tree to tree, the occasional 
whistle of some steamboat gliding by 
on the waters below, and the voices of 
the fishermen who are hauling in their 
nets along the shore. Here one can 
imagine oneself hundreds of miles away 
from the busy metropolis, although, as a 
matter of fact, the point is directly op- 
posite Claremont Heights and the River- 
side Drive, on which can be seen, by 
peeping through the foliage, a myriad 
wheelmen and a seemingly endless pro- 
cession of fashionably attired prome- 
naders, all em route for the beautiful 
white marble mausoleum in which the 
nation’s hero lies enshrined. 

A smooth macadamized road crosses 
the path and runs direct over the hill to 
Ridgefield, and thence across the Over- 
peck Creek to the quaint old Dutch 
town of Hackensack, which, did space 
permit, would deserve a chapter all to 
itself. But we keep right on the Pali- 
sade avenue until it is crossed by the 
trolley-car tracks, from which point we 
prefer to take Addison avenue, which is 
better surfaced at this point, and will 
lead us nearer to the edge of the bluff, 
where we presently emerge and watch 
the trolley car laden with excursionists 
as it zigzags up the steep track from 
the Undercliff Ferry, where the old Fort 
Lee boats from One Hundred and 
Twenty - fifth street now make their 
landing. 

The view from this bluff is magnifi- 
cent and embraces the whole of Man- 
hattan Island, with Brooklyn and Long 
Island City on the right, the Harlem 
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River, the Sound, and a portion of West- 
chester County directly east, while Fort 
Washington seems so near that one 
fancies he could almost throw a stone 
across to it. The upper reaches of old 
Hudson are clearly distinguished to 
within a short distance of Tarrytown. 
We shall not sight the river again until 
we emerge from the hills in the Pied- 
mont region overlooking the Tappan 
Zee, some twenty miles from where we 
now stand. 

Pedaling along at our leisure, we 
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presently approach Fort Lee village, a 
sleepy but extremely picturesque old 
settlement mainly on the undercliff. 
Our goal at this point is a cozy old inn 
in the village street running across the 
ridge. Up to recently it was kept by 
a jovial old Dutchman, whose picture, 
painted in oils and showing him dressed 
in the character of “ John Falstaff,” still 
hangs in the spacious hall. It is along, 
rambling edifice, half smothered in fo- 
liage, with wide entrance, great roomy 
chambers and open court-yard, that re- 
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mind one of some Spanish don’s resi- 
dence, with its sala, patio, cuadro and 
azotea. 

From the old inn on Main street we 
wheeled carefully down the steep grade 
toward Leonia, getting a splendid view 
of the salt marshes and tidal lagoons of 
the Hackensack valley, the old settle- 
ment itself lying in the angle of the 
river and the Overpeck Creek, while 
farther to the westward the Orange 
Mountains are plainly in evidence. 

The stretch of farming land about 
Leonia and Nordhoff, while pretty and 
dotted with neat cottages, has nothing 
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of particular interest to the tourist ; but 
at Englewood, four miles beyond, are 
many beautiful rural estates and villa 
residences of wealthy New York busi- 
ness men, who have made this place 
their home. The ivy-clad chapel on 
the hill-side has an exceedingly pictur- 
esque exterior, and a little way beyond 
the village, over toward Hackensack, 
are the ruins of the once stately man- 
sion at which the late William Walter 
Phelps was wont to dispense hospitality. 
In the center of the town stood during 
Revolutionary days the liberty pole, 
after which the village was called, and 
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here rallied most of the patriots after 
their several skirmishes with the red- 
coats on the hills nearby. 

Leaving Englewood by the main 
thoroughfare, Engle street, which is a 
beautiful embowered avenue its entire 
length, pleasing landscapes next greet 
the eye and several cozy old ancestral 
homes are passed. Anon the Engle- 
wood Field Club grounds appear on the 
right, and at the bridge which crosses 
the creek the stone pillars marking the 
entrance to the Brookside Cemetery are 
seen. Beyond this the road is undulat- 
ing, until Clinton avenue is reached, 
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which is a smoothly-surfaced sloping 
highway into the flourishing village of 
Tenafly. Keeping to the right of the 
railroad tracks, and passing the old 
church, the county road winds around 
toward Cresskill, where a well-paved 
avenue leads over the hills to the pros- 
perous country town of Schraalenburg 
pronounced Skrawlenberg). Between 
-resskill and Demarest the country be- 
comes more picturesque, and the old 
mill at Yarrington has formed the sub- 
ject of many an interesting story, and 
is well worth a visit. From here Dem- 
arest avenue zigzags up the hill until 
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the historic old town of Closter (pro- 
nounced Kloester) is seen nestling 
amid the trees on. the eastern bank of 
the Tenakill Creek, which here takes a 
turn westward, forming what is known 
as the Old Hook. The trickling stream 
is crossed by two bridges, the second of 
which is approached by the King’s 
Highway, which is here a rather soft 
clay road, and while passing through a 
picturesque section, is not good riding 
so early in the year. 

Beyond the creek the road rises to the 
newly-improved settlement of Harring- 
ton Park, where, opposite the stately 
mansion of Dr. La Roche, is seen, per- 
haps, the most quaintly picturesque bit 
of scenery on the 
route.’ Here 
pretty rustic 
bridges cross the 
rippling brook, 


whose waters 
keep an old-fash- 
ioned, clattering 


wheel in motion. 
Here we get our 
first view of the 
thick1ly-wooded 
valley which 
served to shelter 
General Lafay- 
ette’s gallant 
troops,who fought 
their way, bit by 
bit, across these 
lands, until they 
finally joined the 
main forces under 
General Washing- 
ton, whose head- 
quarters were es- 
tablished at a se- 
questered homestead, which still stands 
on the banks of the Sparkill Creek, at 
Old Tappan. 

Crossing the bridge at Harrington, 
and avoiding the railroad on the left, we 
follow the rough surface of the Tappan 
Road as it rises over the brow of the 
hill, past old man Borgen’s tavern, anon 
passing through a newly-improved sec- 
tion, where the road is bordered by 
several modern villas and stately old 
manses. On the left-hand side, a bit 
farther on, is the old ruin at which took 
place the conversation referred to at the 
opening of this story. How long it was 
used as a cottage, and how long as a 
barn, was not learned; but it is truly a 
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relic of pre-Revolutionary days, and cer- 
tainly antedates Major André’s prison 
house. This latter is located in the 
heart of the village, but, alas, it has 
lost its original character, for the walls 
which encompassed the British officer 
crumbled and fell to the earth in 1897, 
and the roof crashed in, the old supports 
having given way through age. Ona 
block of white stone, fixed in the wall 
above the entrance, is an inscription 
which tells us that it is the 


’76 House 
Built in 1775 
Rebuilt by Charlesapike 
1897. 
Underneath this occurs the name of 
the architect, but 
I think it would 
have been nearer 
the truth if they 
had recorded him 
as the “improver” 
(?) of what was 
once a really pic- 
turesque old habi- 
tation. Perhaps 
the gentleman 
whose initials and 
surname are run 
into one, is re- 
sponsible for the 
“improved” resi- 
dence, and prob- 
ably that accounts 
for the attempted 
disguising of his 
name. He and 
his brave architect 
picked up the old 
stone blocks and 
imported Dutch 
bricks and set 
them in a square, put in some modern 
windows and a door of latest pattern, and 
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_ then capped the climax by roofing the 


whole with clap-boards, which (shades of 
the departed!) they have painted an 
zesthetic shade of pink, which color was 
evidently got at a bargain, for what was 
left they used upon the outhouses in the 
rear of the stonestructure. For many 
years an inn-keeper kept open house 
here, but the license having run out, the 
more reputable citizens have finally con- 
cluded that only “soft” drinks shall here- 
after be dispensed on this historic spot. 

On the main street which leads by the 
square, in which stands a quaint old red 
brick church, with whitened tower, the 
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rising ground is reached whereon Major 
André met his doom. Here rests a cube 
of gray granite, which tells its own 
somber story, as follows : 


Here died, October 2nd, 1780, 

Major John André, of the British Army, who, entering 
the American lines on a Secret Mission to Bene- 
dict Arnold for the Surrender of West 
Point, was taken prisoner, tried 
and condemned asa spy. 

His death, though according to the stern code of war, 
moved even his enemies to pity, and both 
armies mourned the fate of one 
so young and so brave. 

In 1821 his remains were removed to 
Westminster Abbey. 

A hundred years after his execution this stone was 
placed above the spot where he lay, by a citizen of 
the States against which he fought; not to per- 
petuate a record of strife, but in token of 
those better feelings which have since 
united two nations, one in race, in 
language and religion, with the 
earnest hope that this friend- 
ly union will never 
be broken. 


‘*He was more unfortunate than criminal, 

An accomplished man and a gallant officer.” 
—George Washington. 

In the well-worn phrase so often heard 
hereabouts from the enthusiastic native, 
itis “quite a town” is Tappan. Nes- 
tling cozily under the shelter of densely 
wooded hills, it is protected from the 
elements on all sides. From the green, 
on which the old liberty pole was raised, 
run the most picturesque roads in all di- 
rections: one rolling up the slopes of the 
Palisades toward Indian Head; another 
winding down to historic old Sneeden’s 
(or Snyden’s) landing, above which yet 
another embowered causeway leads 
through a park-like reservation along 
the rocky bluffs to the landing at Alpine. 

We take none of these paths for the 
present, but leave the old hamlet by 
Washington street, and after passing 
Ferdon’s Pond and the school-house the 
road turns into Piermont avenue, from 
which point it is smooth going over easy 
grades skirting the Tappan Zee. 

No words can describe this district. 
As the waters of the Tappan Zee are 
first sighted, the observer is thrilled 
with delight which becomes ecstatic as 
he turns to contemplate the picturesque 
beauty of the rugged cliffs that tower 
skyward along the western shore of this 
noble inland sea. Architects with an 
eye to artistic effect have set pretty 
dwellings on the cultivated ledges hun- 
dreds of feet above the roadway; and 
gardens containing all the brightest- 
hued flowers that grow seem literally to 
hang, without visible means of support, 
in the clefts and crevices where silvery 
cascades send down their prismy man- 
tles. 



















































EW people realize how great 
is the part played by sport 
in the life of a nation. Most 
of us think of the hour or 
two spent at some form of exercise as 
a pastime which has little or no bearing 
upon the political or economic life about 
us. Itis when the figures of expenses 
paid for sport are put before us, that we 
Tealize that such enormous sums of 
money represent an element, either for 
good or for evil. 

Harvard University last year con- 
ferred the honorary degree of M. A. 
upon a young Englishman who devotes 
a great part of his time to studying 
the furthering of the interests of whole- 
some sport. It was Mr. Lehmann, a 
graduate of Cambridge University, Eng- 
land, who received this distinguished 
mark of his acceptability to the powers 
that be at Harvard. One need possess 
but little imagination to picture the 
startling change from the Harvard of 
one hundred years ago to the Harvard 
of to-day, which is revealed by the be- 
stowal of this honor upon this repre- 
sentative of pure sport. And Harvard, 
in doing this, only shows on a small 
scale, in one locality, what a change has 
taken place throughout the Anglo-Saxon 
world. It is incongruous to no one, 
and seems a very wise act to many of 
us, that to-day our oldest university 
should confer the degree of Master of 
Arts upon its volunteer teacher of row- 
ing. We look upon it nowadays merely 
as a proper appreciation of a legitimate 
moral and mental activity. 

But let us look at the matter from 
another standpoint. An accepted au- 
thority upon all matters of sport in 
Great Britain has compiled within the 
last few years some figures as to the in- 
vestments and expenditures upon sport 
by the, in round numbers, forty million 
inhabitants of those islands. His esti- 
mates, which have been criticised mainly, 
be it said, because they are too low, are : 








Invested. Spent Annually. 
Fox hunting......... $78,035,000 $43,790,000 
Shooting..... ....0. 20,335,000 40.640,000 
DUMUIT cospniesencees 2,750,000 2,945,000 
SE Ricnis. oe sans <b 41,610,000 52,965,000 
WOCMINE: - cccccesces 28,000,000 15,160,000 
$x 72,730,000 $155,500,000 
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But even these enormous sums are by 
no means the whole of the budget. The 
same writer estimates that coursing 
costs, in investment, $2,600,000, and in 
yearly expenditures, $1,587,000 ; coach- 
ing, $1,451,250 in investment, and $1,188,- 
975 in yearly expenditure ; polo costs its 
votaries $425,000 in invested capital, and 
$552,500 in annual expenditure; golf 
(there are some seven hundred golf 
links in Great Britain now), $2,625,000 
invested in laying out of links, building 
of club-houses, purchase of clubs, bags, 
etc., etc., and $3,627,750 annual expendi- 
tures for labor, keeping up club-houses, 
caddies, professional salaries, golf balls, 
and the other necessary expenses, in- 
cluding traveling ; rowing, invested, 
$1,420,000, annual expenditure, $2,871,- 
500 ; football and cricket, invested, 
$53,815,000, annual expenditure, $58,- 
560,000. As these figures have not been 
seriously questioned among the sports- 
men of Great Britain we may infer that 
some $233,066,250 are invested perma- 
nently and $223,887,725 spent annually 
for sport. When the aggregate expendi- 
tures in any one direction reach such 
proportions as these, we may be sure 
thatthe people who tax themselves thus 
heavily have, at any rate the great ma- 
jority of them, satisfied themselves that 
there is an equivalent of some kind that 
justifies the expenditure. These two 
amounts combined only fall short of 
equaling the total value of our exports 
to Great Britain and her dependencies 
for the year 1897 by less than one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars. 
Perhaps an Englishman would say 
that these expenditures had had a good 
deal to do with the fact that Great 
Britain has now supreme lordship over 
eleven million square miles of the 
earth’s surface, inhabited by a popula- 
tion equaling in the aggregate probably 
one-fourth of the total population of the 
earth. But whatever explanation is of- 
fered the fact remains the same, and 
this particular fact looms so large, not 
only in Great Britain, but in America, 
that it is worth considering. How has 
it come about that we are now willing to 
give so much time, money and attention 
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to sport? What returns do we get for 
our money? What does sport teach us 
of such great value that our cousins 
across the water are willing to pay this 
new pedagogue so Brobdingnagian a 
salary ? 

We may answer these questions, and 
find our explanation of the present ap- 
parently exaggerated position of sport— 
if such explanation exists at all—by 
grouping the benefits to be derived 
from sport under their two main heads, 
namely, the benefit to be derived from 
training and the benefit to be derived 
from diversion. Not only are muscles 
and sinews strengthened and hardened, 
but the temper and the will are trained 
as well. The man who learns to spar, 
for example, not only schools his eye, 
his hands and his feet to respond quickly 
when called upon, but he learns also, 
and what is far more important, to keep 
his temper under control and to take a 
pounding cheerfully ; and if a man can 
translate these lessons to serve in the 
larger affairs of life, where temper is 
often tempted, and where poundings 
are meted out to all of us with pretty 
even impartiality, he has learnt a valu- 
able lesson. But every sport has also 
the valuable effect of diverting both 
mind and body. A sharp gallop, a round 
of golf, a week’s yachting, changes the 
current of one’s thoughts, and rests the 
mind as well as the body. Every sport, 
in short, offers its votaries training and 
diversion; all the benefits to be had 
from sport group themselves under 
these two heads. The lad at his row- 
ing, his football, his baseball or his 
tennis, needs the training more than the 
diversion, while his father riding, shoot- 
ing, golfing or yachting, needs the diver- 
sion more than the training. But both 
the boy and the man get both a nec- 
essary training and a necessary diver- 
sion from their pastimes, whatever they 
are. 

If, however, training and diversion 
are all sport has to offer, can such ben- 
efits as these account for the huge ex- 
penditures or for the honorable posi- 
tion of the best class of advocates of 
sport? The answer must be “ Yes.” 
But the answer is willingly “Yes,” 
if we stop to consider the value of 
training and diversion, if we remember 
also that nothing offers them in such 
agreeable form as this, that, or the other 
game. 
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The first settlers in this country 
needed no sports for their training or 
for their diversion. Building their own 
houses, their own roads and bridges, and 
defending the same from their savage 
neighbors, were enough. Civilization 
in those rough years was a gymnasium 
in itself, a gymnasium, too, that every 
citizen was obliged to attend. But in- 
creased prosperity, and, above all, steam 
and electricity, not only in America, 
but in Europe, have done away with 
the necessity for daily daring and for 
constant physical exercise. Mankind, 
however, knows intuitively that luxury 
is his most insidious foe. If we are no 
longer obliged to ride, or to walk, in 
order to see our friends or to attend to 
our business, then we turn to and make 
a business of riding or walking, of 
shooting and fishing, of climbing mount- 
ains and hunting wild game, to keep 
alive in us the hardier virtues, which in 
the beginning made our forefathers ca- 
pable of winning a place for us in the 
world. As the necessity for physical 
exertion lessens among us, the artificial 
incentives to physical exercise increase, 
and make ever more and more disciples. 
As wars become less frequent, gymna- 
siums and field sports increase in num- 
ber and popularity. 

It is often said, as an objection to this 
argument, that a man can learn self- 
control and show high courage just as 
well by doing his duty, whatever and 
wherever it happens to be. It is not 
necessary that we should have wars, or 
rough games like football or polo, to 
steady the nerves of our young men, to 
give them courage and to teach them to 
take care of themselves. The contro- 
versies and temptations and hard tasks 
of daily life are enough. This is quite 
true. Taking care of a sick and peevish 
child is a tremendous test of patience 
and gentleness. Bearing the frowns of 
fortune with cheerfulness and in silence 
shows courage. Keeping oneself well in 
hand through the various worries of 
daily life, in business, profession, or in 
the home, is a constant schooling of the 
nerves. Riding a horse over a five- 
barred gate or across a water-jump is 
a test of horsemanship, but before these 
can be successfully negotiated it is nec- 
essary to have some training at simpler 
feats of riding. Thus it is with those 
other matters. The lad who has learnt 
self-control, fair play, and good temper 
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at his games finds it easier to exercise 
these same high qualities in the more 
complicated emergencies of daily life. 
The boy who has ridden about the pad- 
dock on his pony with a blanket fora 
saddle will take.the water-jump just so 
much more easily. 

There is a German proverb which 
runs: “ When the devil cannot go him- 
self he sends anold woman!” There is 
just enough of truth in this old-woman 
argument against our rougher games 
to lead one to believe that the devil 
sent her. The nation which governs 
almost one-fourth of the earth’s popula- 
tion, and upon the whole governs well, 
spends over two hundred millions an- 
nually upon sport, and has invested in 
the same way an even greater sum. Per- 
haps there is no higher test of a man’s 
all-round abilities than his power to 
govern wisely; at any rate, it is a 
truth to be borne in mind, in this con- 
nection, that the governing races to-day 
are races of sportsmen. The peoples who 
play games are inheriting the earth, per- 
haps because it makes them meek. As 
a matter of fact, we think it does just 
that, among other things. The French 
do not play games, and Mr. Benjamin 
Kidd has shown how the population of 
France is steadily decreasing, the deaths 
having outnumbered the births there 
for several years past. The Spaniards 
do not play games, and travelers in and 
students of Spain, and the Spanish, 
agree that their two most salient char- 
acteristics are overweening personal 
pride and cruelty. The Chinese de- 
spise unnecessary physical exercise, and 
can scarcely be driven to fight, even for 
their country, and their lack of decision 
and their pulpy condition of dependence 
are now all too manifest. 

We are not, however, in this paper, 
attempting an historical retrospect to 
prove that the game-playing nations 
have been, and are, the most likely to 
survive. We wish to show merely that 
there is a rational philosophy back of 
what may seem to the casual onlooker 
merely an untamed and short sighted 
fury for sport just at this present time. 
On the contrary, this widespread in- 
dulgence in sport is nothing new. As 
we have said already, sport is merely 
artificial work, artificial adventure, arti- 
ficial colonizing, artificial war. It is 


shooting at a mark because there are 
no’ enemies to shoot at; it is keeping 
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the muscles hard and the nerves steady, 
and the head, heart and body under 
control by a subterfuge, now that the 
real necessity is gone. And though 
there are certainly higher and better 
tests of patience and self-control and 
courage than are required at football, or 
golf, or hunting, there is certainly no 
better preparation to bear those tests 
than the schooling one gets by playing 
these same games. But mark well just 
here that there is a mighty difference 
between a game played for training or 
for diversion and a game played asa 
business and for a salary. That is no 
longer sport but business, and there is 
nothing more degrading than to give all 
one’s attention, and one’s most serious 
attention, to the lighter side of life, 
Society is good, sport is good, novel 
reading is good, as a diversion or as an 
avocation ; but any one of them taken 
up as a business, as a vocation, as the 
sole aim in life, makes but a sad return 
to its devotee. Sport as a profession, 
we quite agree, breeds more bullies, 
more tricksters, more boasters, than any- 
thing else that we can name. Sport, 
too, even in the hands of amateur sports- 
men, may produce these same vulgar 
qualities. As soon as any man forgets 
that sport has two excuses, and two only, 
for being, namely, training and diver- 
sion, and uses it to make money or to 
make a name, uses it for anything, in 
short, except to train his muscles, his 
temper, his sense of fair play, except to 
make him more generous to opponents, 
or to divert his thoughts from weightier 
matters and engrossing cares, to make 
him more fit, in short, for more serious 
duties and higher tasks, then he be- 
comes a professional ; and just in so far 
as he becomes a professional he acquires 
the vices that almost invariably charac- 
terize the jockey and the prize-fighter. 

The amateur is clearly defined in the 
lines : 

‘‘ He sets his heart upon the goal, 
Not upon the prize.” 

And we are treating here merely of 
amateur sport. There is no denying 
the evils of professional sport, no gain- 
saying the harm it does both to the per- 
formers and to the spectators. Our pro- 
fessional baseball, with its paid players 
and its thousands of smoking, and some- 
times umpire- mobbing, spectators, 1S 
doing more harm than good. The play- 
ers are devoting their lives, instead of 
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their spare time, to diversion instead of 
to duty; and the spectators are wasting 
two or three hours of fresh air and sun- 
shine looking at what they ought to be 
doing. Our college football has hap- 
pily been dragged away from this same 
danger, and hereafter the games, both 
big and little, are to be played, as they 
always ought to have been played, on 
the college grounds. But if we con- 
fine ourselves to amateur sport these 
arguments against playing games and 
playing them hard, too, fall to the 
ground. ’ 

Possibly the greatest foe to an orderly 
and useful life is monotony. The 
human mind and the human body wear 
out easily if they are subjected, day in 
and day out, to a steady repetition of 
the same thing. The brain worker must 
change from his mathematics toa novel, 
or from history to the study of a new 
language, or he finds his mind rusting. 
The man who goes from his house to 
his office and back again, seeing the 
same faces, doing the same duties, 
conning over the same figures, watching 
the same movements of stocks or mer- 
chandise, or the teacher going over and 
over again the same tasks, or the Judge, 
hearing every day the same round of 
quarrels and definitions and criticisms, 
grows restless and tired. No one of 
these men may recognize that monotony 
is at the bottom of his troubles, but the 
drip, drip, drip wears the stone away. 
Drink, dissipation, wickedness of various 
kinds, are put down to various reasons— 
to disappointment, to failure, to lack of 
self-control. But, in reality, back of all 
these is monotony. These failures and 
shipwrecks could not stand the deadly 
strain of life—and a deadly strain it is 
in our cities, for most men—because 
they did not see that change was the 
medicine they needed. For the rich, 
change is easy; they travel and change 
the whole environment. For the great 
mass of men, thus to change the whole 
environment is impossible, and they 
must change, something else, and the 
easiest thing of all to change is one’s 
occupation. Just here is where sport 
comes in, in our artificial civilization, to 
fill a crying need. A family must be 
poor indeed if its members cannot afford 
a chess-board or a checker-board, a 
Wwindow-garden, baseball in a neigh- 
boring lot, a ride into the country on 
the trolley-cars or the like, while 
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for those with more income sport in 
some form or other offers itself to all 
who are able-bodied. In Great Britain 
there are some thirty thousand cricket 
and football clubs alone, the members of 
which come from all classes of society. 
Hands from the factories, clerks in small 
shops, the butcher, the baker, the 
candle-stick maker, all take a hand. It 
breaks up the monotony of life for them, 
as the yachting, hunting, golf, and other 
sports do for their more fortunate fel- 
lows. Sport is a godsend merely from 
a physiological-psychological point of 
view. Even if nothing is said of the 
value to men and women of the mere 
physical exercise, of the breathing fresh 
air, opening the pores, driving the 
sluggish blood along, still the value of 
diversion is enough to make us recognize 
sport as a factor to be treated seriously 
in any study of political economy. If 
one turns from the mass of men who 
labor with their hands to those who 
use their heads, to professional men, to 
business men, to men engaged in the 
arts, upon whom the nervous strain is 
even greater, one sees that the monotony 
of life tells upon them terribly. One 
need only look about him and count the 
number of men he knows, aged three- 
score years and ten, who have con- 
quered life, and are well, cheerful, and 
with a competence laid by, to realize 
how few there are who have the stuff in 
them to quit themselves like men. “It’s 
dogged as does it!” and it is also the 
dull, dogged strain of life that does for 
most men as well. Instead of taking a 
change often and rationally, too many 
men wait till the only change they can 
relish is excitement, mental or physical, 
and then follows the downfall. 

So much for sport as a diversion. 
Even if it costs two hundred millions 
annually it is cheap at the price. Mr. 
Balfour’s golf, Lord Salisbury’s chemi- 
cal laboratory, Lord Rosebery’s racing- 
stable, Mr. Chamberlain’s orchids, are 
diversions, pastimes, which have been 
worth a good many millions to Great 
Britain, while her cricket and _polo- 
playing, her hunting and shooting men, 
have won territory, and governed it 
afterward for her, the value of which 
can hardly be computed in dollars and 
cents, 

It is strange that we Americans have 
not seen the value of physical training 
inovrowncountry. We forget that the 
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hard work of settling a new country has 
been for us a form of physical exercise. 
The Revolution, the short naval war of 
1812, the war of 1861-65, and during all 
the years up to and beyond the middle 
of this century, life had been hard and 
rugged, and a struggle for most of us. 
Those were hard games we played 
against the Indians, against fierce nature, 
against England, and against one an- 
other in the sixties. And if we look 
about us and take stock of our success- 
ful men, we find that they come from 
the country, from the stock that fought 
battles, built roads and bridges, and 
lived the outdoor life of the sportsman. 
Our bank presidents, coliege presidents ; 
the President of the United States and 
every member of his Cabinet ; the little 
knot of newspaper editors who made 
the 7rzbune, the 7imes and the Suz; 
the great majority of the men of light 
and leading and respectability, are men 
who had, and whose fathers had, the 
training of the sportsman; that is to say, 
they had plain food, they learned self- 
control and independence, because they 
had little money and few to lean upon, 
and they lived the hardy, healthy life of 
country boys of poor parents. We re- 
peat, therefore, that it is strange that 
we Americans do not see that physical 
training, that real sport, has had much 
to do with the making of our men. 
Wherever you turn, in business, in the 
professions, you find representatives of 
country life and small means taking the 
lead in the city. One is almost led to 
believe that no other training can fit a 
man to stand the strain of city life, just 
as we have seen already that no nation 
without this training can long survive. 
And one is certainly well-nigh con- 
vinced that either real sport or artificial 
sport is the only tonic, the only medi- 
cine, which keeps men going, once they 
are highly civilized. The monotony in 
most lives is their direst foe; sport is 
the easiest diversion. A thorough train- 
ing of temper and muscles and nerves, 
and a forgetfulness of self, and a meek- 
ness concerning one’s relative physical 
and mental prowess, are also essential 
to the “happy warrior” in life’s battle, 
and these characteristics are developed 
and trained by good sport as they are 
trained in no other way. In short, sport 
is invaluable when it helps to make a 
man, but it is, we reiterate, ridiculous 
when it merely produces a jockey, a 
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coachman, a bull-fighter, a prize-fighter 
or a billiard-marker. Sport, like every- 
thing else, when abused defeats its own 
end. As Hegel says, “ Anything carried 
to its extreme becomes its contrary,” 
Even literature itself becomes highly 
ridiculous when it results merely in a 
long-haired advertisement of effemi- 
nacy, put up for hire at so much an 
hour. 

No doubt sport fails often enough to 
produce the ideal sportsman, but that is 
the fault of the man, not of sport. Edu- 
cation often fails; religion often fails; 
literature, as we have just noted, often 
fails; but no one blames education, re- 
ligion or literature for these failures. If 
a boy can play football and baseball, or 
pull an oar, or spar, and not learn to be 
patient, to keep his temper, to be gentle, 
to be obedient, and slow to criticise the 
motives of others, then sport has done 
him little good. If aman can play polo, 
sail a yacht, hunt wild game, ride to 
hounds, and not learn to give and take 
without malice, not learn to respect the 
opinions, motives and differing abilities. 
of the different classes of men he meets, 
then he, too, has gained very little from 
his exercise. A sad example of lack of 
sportsmanship was exhibited only the 
other day in New York, when a regi- 
ment on the march to camp indulged in 
prolonged hisses as it passed the armory 
doors of a regiment that elected not to 
go. That was atime when silence was 
sportsmanlike, and hissing showed the 
cad. Inthe first place, men must not be 
judged off-hand by those who do not 
know their motives ; in the sccond place, 
no man ought to be willing to insult 
another man when he is not present ; in 
the third place, when a man takes an un- 
popular stand he handicaps himself to 
just that extent, and no fair-minded man 
takes advantage of him while he is in 
that position. Now, good sport teaches. 
those three lessons better, perhaps, than 
any other one agency, unless it be Chris- 
tianity. A yachtsman may think some 
order given him by the man at the helm 
in a squall is all wrong, but he obeys 
because he has learned over and over 
again that it is not his business to ques- 
tion the motives of the man in command; 
in the second place, no sportsman ever 
wishes to win any kind of a match by 
default ; many sportsmen decline to win 
under those circumstances ; in the third 
place, if a fencer snaps his foil, or a ten- 
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nis- player drops his racquet, what sports- 
manlike opponent cares to make his point 
against ahelpless antagonist ? Thus may 
all the fundamental rules of honest sport 
be translated directly into the rules that 
ought to govern life. The above is only 
one illustration of many that might be 
used toshow the same thing. The rules 
of amateur sport, written and under- 
stood, are really, though in different 
phraseology, the rules for the making 
of the highest type of manhood. Cer- 
tainly it is not book-learning, ability to 
pass examinations, or any racial brill- 
iancy of intellect, which have made the 
British successful colonizers, while the 
French have failed signally. The ability 
to give and take, the personal independ- 
ence of a man often obliged to take 
care of himself away from the artificial 
resources of civilization, a certain gen- 
tleness which belongs to the strong, and 
confidence which grows rapidly with 
success ; these qualities make the colo- 
nizer and the effective ruler, and these 
qualities are bred in great masses of men 
only by the drilling of the army, or the 
large boys’ schools, or well-conducted 
sport. The Frenchman, the Italian, or 
even the Spaniard is a far quicker man 
mentally than the Englishman, but they 
are all far inferior to the American or 
the Englishman in the fundamental vir- 
tues that makeafirst-rateman. Steadi- 
ness, truthfulness, loyalty, resourceful- 
ness, endurance and gentleness ; these 
win as over against any other qualities. 
And they win logically, because even 
weaker races see that such virtues are 
the more lasting. As a result, in India 
the natives will lend their hoarded wealth 
to their English rulers, while they hide 
it from their native rulers ; and the An- 
glo-Saxon's word has come to be more 
valuable in the markets of the world 
than other men’s bonds, and all because 
there is a man behind it. 

We are apt in this new country to de- 
cry the value of sport, and to overrate 
the value of a technical education. 
France is an educated nation, her sons 
drilled and drilled to pass civil service 
examinations, and her lot, either at 
home or abroad, is not one that we 
would wish to see duplicated here. Ger- 


many is another under-exercised, over- 
studied country, and we should hardly 
care to see our country the battle- 
ground between socialism and militar- 
Or, to turn to 


ism, as is the case there, 
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another aspect of the general question, 
it is noticeable to the most careless ob- 
server how differently the sport-loving 
peoples treat their dumb animals as 
compared with the treatment they re- 
ceive in Italy or Spain, forexample. In 
New York or London the brutalities of 
the drivers of public carriages in Naples 
would call out a mob in the streets 
ready to avenge the cruelty practiced 
upon dumb brutes. 

It may seem exaggerated to claim all 
these virtues as a result of the practice 
of manly sports. No more so, however, 
than to make the same claim for educa- 
tion, or for culture in general. Every 
now and then there crops out in this 
republic the notion that if our more 
cultured citizens were our rulers that 
we should be much better off. We very 
much doubt it. If our more manly citi- 
zens could rule us, then, no doubt, we 
should be better off. But there is a 
freakiness and finicalness, an inability 
to give and take, a general rubbing and 
creaking of machinery amongst men 
developed only on the one side of the 
mind, which always, everywhere, makes 
them objectionable as rulers. Boxing 
is just as likely to make a man meek as 
books, but if you have a bully to deal 
with neither the boxing nor the books 
will avail anything, and he becomes 
almost more objectionable as an editor 
than as a prize-fighter. Of course sport 
will fail, just as every other agency will 
fail, with certain men. On the other 
hand, for the great majority of men, 
well-conducted sport will teach them 
fortitude, gentleness, meekness, and fair 
play, as no other agency yet invented 
by man can do. It was no mere epi- 
gram of the Iron Duke about the play- 
ing fields of Eton, and Waterloo. There 
was a direct connection, just as there is 
a direct connection between that hardy, 
plain-living family of Deweys from 
Vermont, and Manila. Somehow or oth- 
er, if the mind alone is trained, there 
is an unsteadiness about the man. It is 
necessary—let the psychologist tell us 
why—to make the body gentle, to make 
the body hardy, to make the body true 
and clean, in order to make and keep 
the mind gentle, hardy, true and clean. 

But, alas for us all, if sport itself is to 
be turned into an enemy. If we are to 
cheat at football, and quarrel over our 
rowing, and lose our tempers at golf, 
and shoot our pigeons for gate-money 
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and money prizes, and call one another 
names at our yachting, and bluster and 
boast over our boxing, then there can 
be nothing more degrading to every one 
who takes part in it than sport. On the 
other hand, if our sports are kept in 


has attained to the dignity of an 

art. In the first place the yacht 

must be of perfect form, pro- 
pelled by sails of such material and scien- 
tific cut as to drive her through the water 
at the highest possible speed. Her spars 
and rigging should be an efficient com- 
bination of strength and lightness, ca- 
pable of resisting the severest strains 
while at the same time possessing the 
minimum of weight. 

Then the yacht thus constructed must 
have a skipper and a crew no less effi- 
cient and capable, if every inch of her 
latent speed is sought to be developed. 
Zeal, smartness, experience and sound 
judgment are the four cardinal points 
of the yacht-racing compass; and with- 
out these predominant qualities in the 
ship’s company, prizes can never be won, 
in spite of the most strenuous efforts of 
designer, builder, and sailmaker. 

These opening remarks fully apply to 
yachts of all sizes,from the largest racing 
schooner to the tiniest “ single-sticker.” 

Personally I favor craft of moderate 
size in which to learn and practice the 
yacht-racing art, which is a science in 
itself apart from seamanship. A man 
may be an excellent seaman and 
navigator, capable of commanding a 
vessel in a cruise round the world, of 
threshing a fore-and-aft-rigged boat off 
alee shore in a gale of wind, or making 
a big square-rigger scud safely beforea 
hurricane off the Horn. But place him 
at the tiller of say a thirty-footer sur- 
rounded by a dozen of her class all 
jockeying for the weather berth in a one- 
gun start and about 30 seconds to eiapse 
before gun-fire, and if this is his first 
experience he is very apt to get “rattled” 
and lose his head. It is in truth a 
trying time. The man in command has 
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much to think of and bear in mind. He 
must have the rules of the road at sea 
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good hands, if they are well conducted, 
we need not fear to spend millions upon 
them, neither need we fear that they 
will do harm. In a word, honest sport 
needs no apology, while for profession- 
alized sport there is no excuse. 


at his fingers’ ends. He must be an ac- 
curate judge of distance, and so gauge 
time and space that his boat shall cross 
the imaginary line marking the starting 
point at the precise moment the gun is 
fired by the race committee. If he 
crosses before the gun he has to go back 
and make a fresh start, being conscious 
all the time that he is the victim of the 
scarcely concealed smiles of his op- 
ponents. If he is behind the gun by 
ever so few seconds he is aware that 
these seconds will all count against him 
at the end of the contest. From start to 
finish he will find himself opposed by 
“sea-jockeys” who will do their level 
best to get him under their lee and keep 
him theretoo, blanketed most effectually 
until he has lost the race. They will 
strive their prettiest to make him lose 
his nerve and perpetrate some huge 
blunder that shall knock into a cocked 
hat his chance of victory. Only he who 
has been through the ordeal can realize 
its severity. 

Some men are so constituted by nature 
that they become racing skippers in- 
stinctively as it were; others may try 
for years and never achieve even 
mediocrity. 

The man desirous of obtaining dis- 
tinction in the arena of yacht-racing, 
supposing he decides to build a yacht of 
his own so that the luster appertaining 
to her achievements shall be inevitably 
associated with his name, should, in the 
first place, have a full and business-like 
understanding with his designer, who 
will only be happy to meet him half way 
and will cheerfully name the honorarium 
for his draught. “The designer supplies 
drawings, plans, and specifications, and 
supervises the work of the builder. 

The builder’s duty is to furnish an 
estimate of the cost of such yacht, 
which estimate, if accepted by the 
yachtsman, is embodied in an agree- 
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ment that takes the legal form of a con- 
tract, after being signed. 

A yacht, in the interesting process of 
construction, possesses a sort of hyp- 
notic attraction to the man it is being 
built for. He haunts the shipyard from 
the hour the men turn toin the morn- 
ing to the time they knock off at night. 
Naturally, he is anxious to see how she 
progresses. If he were a wise man he 
would keep religiously aloof from the 
scene of operations, and leave the work 
of inspection and supervision to his 
naval architect. 

The owner frequently suggests 
changes from the specifications, which, 
in all cases, entail considerable ex- 
pense. These alterations are quite justly 
charged for by the builder as “extra 
work ;” and if the owner is a'good hand 
at “suggesting,” as the tyro generally 
is, the bill for “extra work” makes a big 
item when the final account is rendered. 
I have known it to amount to as much 
as $500 on a $2,000 craft. Sometimes 
vexatious litigation follows. 

All this trouble may be avoided by 
having a clause inserted in the contract 
to the effect that no work done on 
the yacht without a written order, 
signed by the designer, and counter- 
signed by the owner, shall be deemed 
extra work. The careful builder will 
insist on such a clause if he is alive to 
his best interests. 

It is customary with some builders to 
have a sail-loft annex to the shipyard, 
and these men are, in most cases, anx- 
ious to contract for the sails as well as 
for the hull of a boat. I should not ad- 
vise any yacht-owner who contemplates 
racing his craft to employ anyone but 
the most skilful manipulator of duck to 
make his sails, which are of as much 
consequence as the hull itself so far as 
the winning of cups and prizes is con- 
cerned. 

The man of fashion, ambitious of be- 
ing well attired, so as to shine socially, 
doesn’t go to Baxter street for a dress 
suit. Neither does a yachtsman patron- 
ize a tentmaker for a racing mainsail or 
a well-cut jib. There is no objection to 
the shipbuilder contracting for the sails 
if he desires to make a little extra 
money, but the yacht owner should take 
care that the name of the sailmaker ap- 
pears in the contract, and this will be a 
sufficient guarantee for first-class work. 
There are many firms in the United 
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States justly famous as yacht sailmak- 
ers, and these are of such high standing 
that their names marked on the sails 
supplied insures the best in the way of 
cut and the quality of material. Itis a 
great mistake to exercise any cheese- 
paring economy on a yacht’s means of 
propulsion, whether it be steam or duck. 
The best in the market, whether it be 
machinery or sails, is none too good. 

A cruising craft with a slovenly or 
slatternly owner may, perhaps, be con- 
tent with a suit of sails that fits like a 
purser’s shirt on a handspike, with a 
mainsail all abag and headsails that 
would disgrace a coal barge ; but evena 
cruising craft may be caught on a lee 
shore with a gale of wind, and perhaps 
the owner will curse his fatuous econo- 
my when he has tried in vain to claw off 
the beach with his baggy sails and finds 
that his craft is crunching to pieces in 
the surf and he himself is struggling 
for life in the treacherous undertow. 

The rig of a racing yacht should be 
no more neglected than her sails. The 
spars should be hollow on 20-footers and 
all in excess of that class. The stand- 
ing rigging should be of silver-steel 
wire, set up by turnbuckles, The blocks 
should be strong and light, and the run- 
ning rigging of the best quality. There 
should not be a superfluous ounce of 
weight in the craft alow or aloft if the 
winning of cups is what the owner has 
in view. 

If a man has neither the means nor 
the inclination to build a boat of his 
own he need not despair. There are 
always in the market a number of serv- 
iceable boats. A shrewd buyer, if he 
keeps his weather eye open, may pick 
up arare bargain. It is his own fault 
if he gets the worst of the transaction. 
Given a good designer and a good build- 
er in the first place, he may safely con- 
clude that the craft he has his eye on 
was not a “gingerbread” boat when she 
was launched. 

Unless the purchaser is well versed in 
boats I should by all means advise him 
to have the craft surveyed by a compe- 
tent man, whose charge will be mod- 
erate. It is sure to be money saved. 
A boat with a bulb fin or a heavily 
weighted centerboard is peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to strains and wrenches which 
a tyro would be likely to pass over, but 
which would be clearly apparent to the 
unerring eye of an expert professional. 
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We will now assume that either by 
buying or building the amateur yachts- 
man has come into possession of a craft 
which he intends to race this season. If 
he has had the vessel built to his order, 
the designer will have seen that she 
complies with the specifications, which, 
of course, include all gear necessary for 
her mug-hunting efforts. If he has 
purchased a second-hand vessel, after 
having her surveyed by a competent 
naval architect it might be well to learn 
from him what repairs, if any, are need- 
ed to her hull or her rigging. The next 
thing to do is to obtain estimates for 
making the repairs; and unless the 
yachtsman is an old hand at the busi- 
ness, and knows approximately what 
should be the cost of such work, I should 
advise him to obtain figures from two 
or more concerns if extensive work is 
called for. 

It is unbusinesslike and unsatisfactory 
to order a master shipwright to haul a 
yacht out and make such alterations 
and repairs as he may deem requisite, 
but examples of such fatuousness have 
been known, and have afforded much 
profit to lawyers and much unhappiness 
to clients on both sides. A shipwright 
may have views of his own about a rac- 
ing yacht, and it is inadvisable to give 
carte blanche to any builder of ships, or 
even of houses. While your boat is 
being repaired, ship your sailing master, 
scrutinizing his references as to ability 
and character with care, and if possible 
supplement this examination by an in- 
terview with his last employer before 
engaging him. 

Of course, much depends upon the 
size of your craft and the depth of your 
pocket. A Hank Haff or a Charley 
Barr would be too expensive a luxury 
for a craft of modest dimensions, and a 
boat-owner in matters of this kind must 
depend much upon his own judgment ; 
it is impossible to give him advice ex- 
cept in the most general way. 

A good many useful hints may be 
gained by reading an article on “ The 
Overhauling of a Yacht,” which ap- 
peared in the March number of OuTING. 

As soon as your craft is fitted out 
place her in commission, and proceed to 
become acquainted with her. Prizes 
are won only by hard work, and if you 
intend to make a record for yourself and 
your craft you can attain your end by 
-honest industry only. 
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The personnel of the racing yacht is 
of the greatest importance, and, if not of 
the best, the career of the vessel is not 
likely to be crowned with the laurels of 
success. As has been hinted above, the 
man in command must be possessed of 
exceptional qualities seldom combined 
in the individual. He must have the 
rare gift of personal magnetism, the art 
of inspiring enthusiasm, of compelling 
victory. A cool head is no less necessary 
than are nerves of steel. He must be 
a splendid helmsman, a good practical 
seaman and a skillful navigator. When 
you have summed up all these qualifi- 
cations you mayhap will wonder where 
the AdmirableCrichton combining them 
all can be found. And yet he exists 
in large numbers, ready for a mod- 
est compensation to give you of his best 
at all times from the hour of a yacht's 
launch to the day when she is paid out 
of commission for good. 

I strongly advise a yacht-owner who 
thinks he has the skill and knowledge 
requisite for the command of his craft 
to act as his own captain, and dispense 
with the services of a professional sail- 
ing master. Let him ship a competent 
man as mate and give him to understand 
that his duty is to carry out the owner's 
orders, and simply to act as executive 
officer.» Itis impossible that a yacht can 
have two captains and turn out a cup 
winner. Jacob found two wives in the 
same house quite incompatible ; and the 
discipline of a racing craft with the 
owner and the sailing master both issu- 
ing commands at the same time, is not 
unlikely to be lax,and with lax discipline, 
races cannot be won. 

The crew pays no respect or regard 
to a captain whose owner is constantly 
interfering with him, issuing counter 
orders and in other ways violating the 
written and unwritten laws and tradi- 
tions of yachting rules and etiquette. 
A sailing master who respects himself 
will insist upon all the privileges of his 
position to which he is entitled. He 
should not be expected to combine the 
servility of a lackey with the skill of a 
seaman, as he is not infrequently called 
upon to do by yacht-owners devoid of 
experience and tact. 

A racing skipper of repute will know 
his place and will keep it. His duty is 
to have his boat in proper trim for 
whatever contests she may be entered 
during the season. The gear must be 
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in the best condition, the sails in the 
most perfect order, and the vessel’s hull 
smooth and polished for every race. 
Moreover, his crew, large or small, must 
be thoroughly drilled and disciplined. 
“Silence fore and aft ; every man to his 
station,” used to be the command on the 
old line-of-battle ships just before going 
into action. The same order applies 
equally to the crew of a yacht from the 
moment the preparatory gun is fired 
until the race is ended. Every man 
should have his proper station, and 
whenever the order to go about, to make 
sail or shorten sail, is given, he should 
repair smartly to his post and there do 
his duty to the best of his ability. In 
an ill-disciplined craft it is generally all 
bawl and no haul, with correspondingly 
disappointing results. 

And here in a parenthesis permit me 
to counsel the owner of the boat to in- 
sist upon the observance by the talented 
amateurs whom he may bring aboard to 
assist his regular crew, of the golden rule 
of silence. The cook to the foresheet, 
the cobbler to his last, and the green- 
horn to the place on board where he 
will do the least harm and be as little as 
possible in the way of the active and in- 
telligent workers, be they professionals 
or amateurs. 

It is gratifying to all lovers of the 
sport that race committees now are in 
the habit of starting the yachts exactly 
at the time advertised—that is if wind 
and weather permit. The old custom of 
waiting half an hour or so for lazy lag- 
gards to reach the line is happily going 
out of fashion. As a general rule, there 
is no plausible excuse for a vacht being 
late, as under ordinary circumstances 
arrangements can easily be made for 
arriving on the scene, either in tow or 
under sail, in good season for the start. 

A smart racing skipper will take care 
that he is on the spot long before the 
hour ; that all his flying kites are ready 
for setting in a hurry; that there shall 
be no delay in spreading the spinnaker 
to the breeze when the time arrives for 
that big and important sail to come into 
play. Manya race has been lost by the 
slovenly rounding of a mark, followed 
by alack of smartness in getting the 
spinnaker-pole lowered and the sail 
boom-ended. 

Another duty appertaining to the 
captain before the race is to see that he 
is provided with a copy of the “sailing 
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directions ” issued by the regatta com. 
mittee. These directions give the courses 
to be sailed, with instructions as to the 
rounding of marks, whether they are to 
be passed to starboard or port, etc., etc. 
These the skipper should study care- 
fully and master, so that when the time 
arrives his vessel shall not be disquali- 
fied by the wrong rounding of a light- 
ship, a buoy or other mark. 

If explicit directions are not laid 
down clearly and specifically in the 
document, the sailing- master or the 
owner should make it his business to. go 
to headquarters and obtain the requisite 
instructions. This isseldom necessary, 
as race committees nowadays pay bet- 
ter attention to their duties and perform 
them more intelligently than they used 
to inthe rather slipshod times of long 
ago. But to erris human; so the alert 
skipper will take no chances, but will 
satisfy himself on all such matters long 
before the race is started. 

In illustration of the importance of 
this proceeding permit me to refer to 
a historic international incident which 
happened to Mr. James Ashbury’s 
schooner Livonia in her contest for the 
America's Cup on October 18, 1871. 
Her opponent was the schooner Colum- 
bia, owned by Mr. Franklin Osgood, 
who brought the written instructions 
aboard previous to the start and handed 
them to the captain. The course was 
from Sandy Hook lightship to a mark- 
boat anchored twenty miles east-north- 
east, andreturn. The lynx-eyed skipper 
read the instructions carefully and said, 
“There is no direction as to turning the 
mark; how shall I turn it?” 

“T'll go and see,” replied Mr. Osgood, 
and boarding his gig he went to the 
committee-boat, and returned with the 
direction, “Turn as you please.” 

The Livonia led to the mark and 
seemed a sure winner, but her skipper, 
following the English rule to leave all 
marks on the starboard hand when no 
directions are given, gybed round the 
mark all standing, at the imminent risk 
of losing his topmast, the breeze being 
quite brisk. This naturally drove him 
far to leeward, and he lost considerable 
time in luffing up to trim his sheets in 
flat for the beat home. 

On the other hand the skipper of Co- 
lumbia, knowing that he could turn the 
mark either way, luffed round the light- 
ship, trimming sheets flat as she tacked, 
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shooting far to windward of her op- 
ponent, and beating her eventually 4m. 
35s. on elapsed time. Mr. Ashbury pro- 
tested. His protest was disallowed on 
the ground that the sailing regulations 
left the manner of turning the stake- 
boat optional. 

My dear old friend the late Captain 
Coffin, who sailed on the Co/umdia in 
the race mentioned, assured me that if 
Livonia had luffed round the mark, in- 
stead of gybing, she would certainly 
have won the race, as the wind hauled, 
making it a reach home with no wind- 
ward work, and Columbia, under the 
circumstances, could never have over- 
hauled the Britisher. The decision of 
the committee caused Mr. Ashbury to 
threaten to take the matter to the 
courts. 

From this instance it will be seen how 
important it is to be provided with full 
directions as to sailing a race, and how 
unpleasant consequences and sea-lawyer- 
like complications may be avoided by 
making sure that you are right before 
going ahead. 

The yacht with fair speed, well-cut 
sails, good gear, and a smart skipper 
and crew has always a chance of win- 
ning, no matter how much faster her 
chief opponent may be. Better hand- 
ling, a more intimate acquaintance with 
tides and currents, a lucky shift of wind, 
the carrying away of something on the 
rival vessel—all these are contingencies 
encountered every day during the sea- 
son. The alert skipper will, therefore, 
sail the race every inch of the course 
with the same zeal and alacrity as though 
he were in the lead. He will never give 
up, and no matter how badly defeated, 
will cross the line at the finish and let 
the regatta committee take his time. 
It is unsportsmanlike to retire from a 
race unless it blows too hard to keep on 
or something carries away. 

A sailing-master who is unable to 
maintain proper discipline among the 
crew is unfit for command, I don't 
mean that he should haze his sailors, or 
swear at them, or treat them harshly. 
He should, however, insist upon civility, 
prompt obedience to orders, and smart- 
ness in executing them. Sobriety and 
cleanliness are, of course, indispensable 
qualities of the yacht sailor. The pro- 
fessional growler, the nimble - jawed 
marine jurist, or sea lawyer, will mar 
everything. The yacht-owner who tol- 
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erates one of the infernal breed aboard 
is unwise, and has only himself'to thank 
for the consequent unpleasantness, 

The life of a yacht sailor is by no 
means hard. Thirty dollars a month 
and good grub should be attractive to 
the foreigners who, for the most part, 
man our pleasure fleet, and who would 
earn considerably less than half that 
sum in the vessels of their native mer- 
cantile navy. There are so many smart 
and deserving men in the market that a 
yacht-owner has no difficulty in en- 
gaging a satisfactory ship’s company. 

Part of the sea-jockey’s stock in trade 
is to discover how slow a yacht may be 
made to go with every stitch of sail set 
ostensibly to the best advantage, with 
sheets pulling like horses and trimmed 
to perfection. It is only the most subtle 
and knowing customer thatcan so master 
a yacht as to excel in this. The most 
accomplished proficient I ever knew 
was the skipper of the Scotch ten-ton 
cutter Madge, which came over in 1881, 
and created a great revolution in yacht- 
ing. That man could make the boat al- 
most speak. By manipulating the sheets, 
slacking one or flattening in another, 
and by other tricks unknown to this 
deponent, I have seen him allow an 
oyster boat to beat the crack racing 
cutter. 

By experimenting often while in 
company with other boats sailing in the 
same direction, it is possible to discover 
the best angle of sheet to attain the 
most successful result, and when found 
it should be carefully marked on the 
sheet itself with a length of seaming 
twine; but these marks will only serve 
as approximate guides, as the boat will 
take more or less sheet according to 
the force of the wind. Thus there is no 
hard and fast rule for the trimming 
of sheets. What would accelerate one 
vessel might almost stop another craft’s 
way. But it may be declared on general 
principles that it is bad policy to trim 
down a boat’s headsails too flat. <A 
racing craft of the present day when on 
a wind will carry her main boom almost 
amidships to advantage, but with head- 
sails sheeted too hard she becomes slow 
and seems to lose all life. On an occa- 
sion like this the slackening of a few 
inches of sheet will sometimes give 
surprising results. The boat will begin 
to shoot ahead, her action will be more 
easy and spontaneous, she will act as a 























sentient being relieved of some grievous 
burden, and all because of the slacken- 
ing of a couple of ropes. 

The new triangular courses are far 
superior to the old “twenty miles to 
windward or to leeward, and return.” 
They offer superior advantages to the 
best-balanced and most ably-handled 
boats. Windward work can always be 
had on these, and in case of the breeze 
dying out the race may be finished at 
any mark the committee may decide. 
In the interest of spectacular beauty 
and of offering a deserved premium to 
smartness of boat and crew, I am in 
favor of one-gun starts in all classes, lit- 
tle or big. The old system of allowing 
the boats five or ten minutes to cross 
the line before being handicapped gave 
the drones and the sluggards too soft a 
snap. A one-gun start puts the laggard 
far astern, where he belongs, and if it 
induces him to quit racing for a full 
due he never will be missed, and the 
sport will doubtless flourish in his ab- 
sence. 

To become an expert at the one-gun 
start requires considerable practice. A 
skilled skipper will gauge the boat toa 
second or two, but to become conversant 
with the art is the result of frequent 
trials with the watch. After many ex- 
periments at estimating the speed of a 
vessel between two points you will grad- 
ually acquire proficiency. The most 
skillful man I ever met at this phase of 
his profession was Tom Sloane, the Irish 
skipper of Lzris, inher first season. The 
Britishers have been practicing the art 
for years, and are, consequently, adepts. 
With us it is practically an innovation. 
But “ getting off with the gun ” has much 
to do with the winning of prizes, and 
the yachtsman should spare no pains to 
acquire proficiency. 

In these days of progress in yacht 
naval-architecture, to the man of senti- 
ment there will always be one source of 
regret. The owner of a successful yacht 
that has gallantly won scores of well-con- 
tested races and has proudly flaunted a 
superb string of racing flags at the close 
of her second season, cannot help having 
an affection for his vessel, especially if she 
was designed and built to hisorder. To 
think that after a few short seasons she 
has become outclassed—a regular back 
number—naturally awakens many sad 
Teflections, 

In the good old days of yacht-racing 
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it was customary to lengthen, “ hip out,” 
rebuild and otherwise alter a boat that 
showed signs of having outlived her 
usefulness, and in a rejuvenated condi- 
tion bring her to the line again and 
with her achieve new conquests. Sucha 
method is rarely resorted to nowadays. 
In fact, it is doubtful whether it would 
pay. Mr. J. Rogers Maxwell, owner of 
the schooner Amerald, is one of the 
few yachtsmen in this country who, of 
late years, have made extensive altera- 
tions in large racing vessels with any 
degree of success. He practically re- 
built the sloop Shamrock, and greatly 
improved her speed, and has twice made 
radical changes in the Emerald at great 
expense, both processes making her 
slightly faster. 

Old-timers will recollect how slow the 
schooner Sappho was until Capt. “ Bob” 
Fish hit upon the bold expedient of 
“hipping her out,” which was done by 
swelling out her midship section about 
fourteen inches, and tapering it off to 
nothing about thirty feet each way. The 
result was that Sappho, theretofore so 
sluggish that she could scarcely get out 
of her own way, beat nearly every craft 
bold enough to encounter her, and won 
many cups and much kudos for her 
sportsmanlike owner, Mr. William P. 
Douglas. Mr. A. Cass Canfield altered 
the sloop /riscil/la considerably, but it 
cannot be said that he was altogether 
successful. When Volunteer was trans- 
formed into a schooner her forebody 
was reconstructed, and she made an en- 
viable record as a “two-sticker ;” but 
when rerigged as a sloop she never 
showed an approach to her original 
splendid form, as I think most yachts- 
men will frankly concede. 

Our British cousins used to have a 
perfect craze for rebuilding famous 
yachts, the old crack cutters A/arm and 
Arrow—both celebrated prize-winners 
—being notable examples of this ruling 
passion. But both here and in England 
the custom of materially altering the 
form of a yacht’s hull in the hope of im- 
proving her speed may be said to have 
gone completely out of fashion. This 
is doubtless due to the radical and rapid 
changes in hulls, brought about by the 
frequently shifting rules of measure- 
ment for time allowance and the art- 
fully ingenious methods of generations 
of yacht designers to get the better of 
those selfsame rules. 
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VERYTHING had run smoothly 
during our ten-day holiday. Even 
fat Bige, of the mulelike kicking 
propensities, had been compelled 

to admit that Muskoka was better than 
the advertisements claimed; and now 
that the tail-end of our outing was to be 
spent among the almost innumerable 


islands of the Georgian water, we were 
well content. 

A backward glance revealed a fair 
and thoroughly satisfying picture, in 
which the days were golden glories and 
the nights dreamless sleeps. We had 
gone in by the usual route—rail from To- 
ronto to Gravenhurst, thence by steamer 
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through the grand round. Lakes Mus- 
koka, Rosseau and Joseph had well 
maintained their reputations. The July 
sun had appeared each morning over 
the billowy forest, and had run his ap- 
pointed trail through bluest space to the 
home of the shadows among the west- 
ern hills, and upon only one day had 
clouds gathered and rain fallen. ‘That 
day, for about an hour, we received 
a precious pelting, but even this had 
brought its recompense. When the rain 
had ceased, there came a marvelous 
half hour, 
While the 
last scatter- 
ing drops 
were still 
falling, a 
grand bow 
spanned the 
lake with 
shining arch; 
and, as we 
watched the 
sign of old, 
we forgot 
that the good 
canoe was 
narrow and 
that our leafy 
shelter was 
not entirely 
waterproof. 

And then the 
magical 
freshness 
and sweet- 
ness of it all, 
as the golden 
light played 
upon the 
dripping foli- 
age and the 
incense of 
the refreshed 
woods came 
to our nos- 
trils. There was a life in the silent rush 
of the canoe and a spring to the paddle 
strokes which told that the highland air 
was doing good work. 

Bige claims that afternoon was the 
finest of the holiday, but he is preju- 
diced. Between sundown and twilight, 
during that dreamy period when shad- 
ows creep from isle to isle, Bige caught 
a togue—a monster laker. Bige had 
fished and fished in his own crude way, 
scorning all advice about going deeper, 
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refusing to pay out the proper length 
of line, and, in fact, behaving generally 
like a man who knew all about togue, 
and who was determined zo¢ to catch 
any. That he did catch one was the re- 
sult of an accident. 

For an hour after the rain he had been 
dragging a shortline. Wearying of this 
at last, he let the tackle go, and it grad- 
ually ran out to the proper length till 
it drew taut from the thwart, to which 
it had been made fast. A kidney spoon, 
formed from some California shell, was 
playing far 
down in the 
depths, and 
presently the 
line began to 
twang like a 
bowstring. 

“Hold on 
—I’m_snag- 
ged !”” shout- 
ed Bige, as he 
grasped the 
straining 
cord; then 
some myste- 
rious mes- 
sage came to 
his unskilled 
hand and he 
promptly 
sung out, 
“Got a fish, 
and a bruis- 
or!” 

For a few 
minutes it 
was heave 
and haul, for 
a big togue 
is a slow, 
heavy fighter 
at best. At 
last we 
caught a 
glimpse of a 
gleaming, struggling shape, and the size 
of it astonished us. When it finally 
gave up and floated weakly upon the 
surface my hand at once sought my hip- 
pocket. A ball through the back of 
the head settled all chance of escape, 
and Bige boated his prize without fur- 
ther trouble. It was a grand speci- 
men, I fancy the largest I have ever 
seen taken upon a troll, and that night 
it proved as good as it looked. ; 
While Bige naturally reckoned this 
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day as his red-letter one, I did not agree 
with him, for there arose a picture of a 
wonderful river and of an hour’s lonely 
lounging in the canoe, which savored of 
paradise itself. The lakes of the high- 
lands are dreams of beauty, their clus- 
tering isles present every phase of the 
picturesque any mortal could desire, the 
cottages and their comfort-loving Cana- 
dian owners are interesting, the fishing 
and shooting are good, yet, to my mind, 
that hour’s drifting upon Shadow River 
was the sweetest experience of the trip. 

To rightly appreciate Shadow River 
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you can look up. A twig and the bark 
upon it, a leaf and the veining of it, a 
fluttering bird or insect, are as plainly 
seen in the mirror as in direct vision, 
Sometimes, too, in such scenes the right 
thing happens at the right time, as 
though nature had turned stage-mana- 
ger and purposely planned a climax. 
As I lay in the canoe, reveling in this 
marvel of golden light and velvet 
shadow, an angel in feathers fluted a 
message of holy peace from the per- 
fumed gloom of a near-by copse. And 
from the other bank came back the sweet 
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one should be alone and in that blessed 
frame of mind which comes after a few 
days’ sojourn in the wilds. When there 
is absolutely no worry nor hurry, no 
anxiety to get anywhere in a given 
period of time, no reason for moving for 
hours unless you feel so disposed—in 
fact, when you are, as Riley puts it, 
“Just loaferin’ ’round as you dern 
please,” you will discover the true 
beauties of this wonderful water. 

Upon this magic mirror of Muskoka 
the canoe appears to swim in space. 
You can apparently look as far down as 
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response—a liquid melody dripping from 
some enchanted fount, or, more like per- 
haps, a prayer and its answer wafted to 
and fro. Well did I know the soft-eyed 
musician in his quiet garb. Three of his 
kind, and only three, can shake the 
shadows of the wood with music Heaven- 
born. And so the thrushes played their 
minor part and lent the one touch which 
could add to the power of a scene not 
soon to be forgotten 

But our day is among the islands of 
Georgian Bay. We had canoed down 
the river and had reached our camp site 




















when the blue was paling to gray. The 
canoe had been turned bottom upward 
and the wall tent had been pitched in a 
surprisingly brief space of time, for our 
party was composed of experienced men. 
Bige, laggard in most things, was an 
exceedingly good chef, and his spider 
had turned out bacon, eggs and fried 
potatoes fit for a king, while his coffee 
was above criticism. After supper we 
loafed and smoked, and turned in as in- 
dividual whim dictated. 

It so happened that I was the first 
man to awake, at an hour so early that I 
question if a record of it has been kept. 
I pushed aside the tent-flap and stepped 
forth into a queer gray light and a queer 
gray scene which were supposed to rep- 
resent morning. We were camped near 
the southern end of the islands, and the 
morning view was a thing to be treas- 
ured. 

In the east the camp-fires of the chief 
of the day were blazing redly, while to 
the west and north lay billows of silvery 
mist, through which were revealed isl- 
ands uncounted, riding like ships at an- 
chor in a fog-cumbered seaway. In that 
queer, half light the eyes were baffled. 
So far as they could penetrate were isl- 
ands—some darkly distinct, some ghostly 
gray—mere wraiths of the nearer shores, 
but islands everywhere, 

“As though hand had brought Earth’s fairest 
fragments to the common spot, 
Or Nature’s richest cask of jewels rare per- 


chance had fallen, burst, and scattered 
there.” 


As the sun climbed higher, I realized 
the full power of this “maze of isles in 
matchless beauty planned.” The mist 
gradually rose, momentarily changing 
the view. The nearer isles were dis- 
tinct enough to fully reveal their wealth 
of foliage and their roughly-piled rock- 
structure, while the farther ones ap- 
peared to float in space as though sus- 
pended by viewless chains. If hanging 
gardens are one of the wonders of the 
world, the world might wonder here, 
for in the fleecy curtains of the mist 
the shadow isles seemed to be particles 
of picturesqueness swung from the blue 
dome overhead. 

It has been claimed that 27,000 of 
these island fragments spangle the 
breast of Georgian Bay, and I do not 
question the truth of the claim. I have 
never counted the islands, and I have 
never fathomed the cold blue depths 
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between them. This much I know: 
The scene is fair as the loveliest vision 
of poet’s fancy, and the cold water ot 
the bay has in it all the life and fresh- 
ness of the north. It comes from dis- 
tant Nepigon to Superior, from Su- 
perior to Huron and into this bay, where 
the chill of it tells of the high-piled 
drifts and the lagging springs of its 
almost Arctic birthplace. And in these 
blue, cold channels are bass—big bass, 
with small mouth and olive mail—the 
sort of bass which have fun with the 
novice and fully measure the skill of 
the expert. 

Bred in the cold water, these bass go 
at the hook asa terrier goes at a rat. 
Game, sturdy fish, they fight from strike 
to finish, and leap time and time again 
from the water as the battle progresses. 
I prefer them to ‘lunge, ouananiche, 
trout or salmon, and nowhere in all this 
broad country are they to be found in 
fitter fighting mood. This is, of course, 
owing to the depth and low tempera- 
ture of the water, for the same fish in 
shallow, lukewarm streams or ponds 
would be comparatively dull and spirit- 
less. There was nothing dull about 
the fish that day. 

Before the camp awoke, while the 
white mist yet curled about sleepy 
headland and jagged rock, I decided to 
try for one of the Georgian bass of 
which I had heard so much. The bass, 
as a rule, is a late riser; an easy-going 
chap, who does not believe in stirring 
until well after sunrise ; but I thought 
something might be got in the lee of a 
small island close at hand. So, quietly 
launching the canoe, I paddled over to 
test the matter. 

I had a steel rod, and tackle, which 
might have been improved upon, and I 
almost blush to own that in addition to 
a fat book of flies I carried a fatter bit of 
pork. Bass are most unreliable risers toa 
fly, and after I had wasted half an hour 
throwing a combination of “ Silver Doc- 
tor’ and “ Parmacheene Belle,” I de- 
cided that old-fashioned country meth- 
ods were the better. So I got my knife 
and the pork and whittled out a rough 
imitation of a shiner minnow. In put- 
ting this bait on the hook I pass hook 
and gimp through one end, then again 
through the center, and lastly bed the 
hook in what represents the tail of the 
bait. Just what the bass thinks this is 
I do not know; perhaps it is mistaken 
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for a luscious white grub. It certainly 
is mistaken for something good, and my 
Georgian Bay bass made the mistake of 
his life within five minutes, 

I sent the bait down beside a rock- 
ledge till it dimmered faintly through 
the blue water, and then an olive-green 
something dashed into view and put 
that pork where the designer of pigs 
never intended it should go. As I do 
not believe in allowing bass to gorge a 
bait, I shook him up at once, and the 
trouble began. 

He was a fighter, too! Once, twice, 
thrice he shot from the water, while, 
true to the old creed, I dipped the rod. 
It may be good business to yank at 
them when they leap, but I never landed 
any fish that way, and this chap was too 
strong for any experiments. 

Finally he quieted down to an obsti- 
nate zig-zagging, and I saw a curious 
thing. At his tail, and following every 
move he made, was a second and a larger 
bass, which chased him to and fro until 
the strain had told and my bronze- 
mailed hero had turned upon his side 
and wiggled a fin in token of surren- 
der. 

During his struggles the bit of pork 
worked up the gimp, and, after I had 
landed him, I cast the bait away, as I 
had use for only one fish of his size. 
The white fragment was almost within 
reach of my hand, when zip-p!—and 
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the pork was gathered in by a fish of 
four or five pounds weight. 

I mention this because bass are un- 
certain feeders, and they sometimes re- 
fuse all the lures an angler can offer. 
Some brother of the gentle craft may 
remember this one day when the black 
fellows refuse to be cajoled. White, 
plump minnows (dead or alive, for I 
have found one as good as the other), 
small frogs, crawfish, larvee, worms, arti- 
ficial insects, spoons, and flies, rank in 
merit as baits about in order as named; 
and no matter which lure one of these 
Georgian Bay fish takes, he will put up 
the same style of hurricane fight. It is 
an open question with me if these north- 
ern bass do not fairly outrank the trout 
in the matter of game fighting qualities. 
Some men will consider this rank heresy. 
Yet I have been tied to a good many of 
each variety of fish and have not de- 
cided the point. Certain it is that the 
bass of the cold water is entitled to the 
respect of every brother of the angle. 

When I reached camp the boys were 
awake, and they hailed the captive with 
unqualified approval : 

“What you been doing up this time 
o’ day?” asked Bige ; and, as I glanced 
over the marvelous panorama of isles, 
over the far-reaching blue channels, and 
felt again the swirling tugs of this fish, 
I realized that I’d been doing pretty 
well. 
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the land, certainly there is no golfer 

who has once seen the present links 

of the St. Andrew's Club, at Mount 
Hope, N. Y., who will not be prepared to 
apply the reasoning that Dr. Johnson 
applied to the strawberry when he said 
that, of course, the Almighty mzght 
have designed a better fruit than the 
strawberry, but that He never had! With 
equal truth it may be said that nature 
might have prepared a better site for 
an eighteen-hole golf course, but she 
never had ! 

Nature has indeed been lavish in the 
outpouring of her gifts on that favored 
section of Westchester county. Wood- 
lands, bountiful and diversified, with 
foliage which in summer covers hillside 
upon hillside with billows of greens of 
every shade to the farthest sky-line, till 
lost in the blue haze of distance, and 
through winter still preserve enough of 
cedar to soften the barren outlines and 
checker the scene to its remotest limits. 
Orchards in the valleys that, in the 
springtime, become a veritable ocean of 
delicious pinks; and meadows where the 
Irls weaves its ribbons of the tenderest 
blues and black-eyed Susans and Mar- 
garets fight a battle royal for the cham- 
pionships of gold and white. 


| DO not think there is any golfer in 


Even the primeval forces that raised 
this outcrop of the Laurentian hills from 
the backbone of the world, and the 
mighty ice-plough that graved through 
centuries untold its winding valleys, 
could not have worked with better judg- 
ment had they been directed by a mind 
specially bent on preparing for the day 
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when the pioneers of golf, for its own 
sake, would be searching for their ideal 
playground. 

Even social evolution aided in the 
cause, for there are but few places 
within twenty miles of the home of the 
insatiable metropolitan real-estate pros- 
pector where such an estate has been 
preserved in all its primitive glory, unde- 
faced and undefiled, descending in two 
centuries through but two families, and 
those, by good fortune, conservative and 
nature-lovers. 

What nature planned, the experience 
of those who have been entrusted with 
adapting it to the use of golf have 
improved upon; and now, crowned in the 
very center with a club-house that 
stands, fort-like and commanding, at the 
apex of its playground, the St. An- 
drew’s Club is a thing of beauty, and 
will be a joy forever. The very sturdi- 
ness and imperishability of the walls 
of its club-house attest the faith that 
“they dreamt not of a perishable game 
who thus could build.” 

Perched on its coign of vantage = 
jutting out of the brow of a hill, it 
piazzas on the one side command ee 
unbroken view of the play on nine of 
the consecutive greens, whilst from its 
front porch the hills, gently rising and 
falling, lift wp to perfect view the first 
and last tees of the unequaled eighteen. 

Nothing seems wanting in site or in 
design, and certainly nothing else is 
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omitted, that can make the tees, greens 
and bunkers perfect, or nearly approach- 
ing perfection, for their various func- 
tions, The purr of the busy mower, 
softened by distance to the faintest trill, 
rises from far and near; andthrough all 
the panorama the warp and woof of the 
ceaseless machine is weaving the green 
cloths to the similitude and quality of 
billiard tables rather than lawns. 

Twenty-five horses and ten men, plying 
from dawn till dewy eve, attest the un. 
tiring labor and care that are bestowed 
upon this first essential for serious and 
successful golf. 

And serious golf is the charter of the 
club, its aim and its end. Not serious 
in the puritanical sense of gloomy—far 
from that—but serious in the sense that 
golf to be felt, to have the core of 
it reached and the pith and marrow of it 
enjoyed, must be played under certain 
fixed conditions. Then, and then only, 
its influence slowly but surely masters 
the mind, and it becomes a pleasure, 
indeeda fascination, which custom stales 
not nor does age decay. 

Is it to be wondered at that under 
these circumstances the influence of the 
St. Andrew’s Club for good has been 
widespread, and lasting, through the 
length and breadth of the land, and that 
its principles have given happily a tone 
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and permanence to the sport, from the 
farthest extremities of Maine to the 
Golden Gate, and from Lake Superior 
to the Gulf? 

It follows, from what I have said of 
the earnestness of the object of the club, 
that its course is by no means a draw- 
ing-room course. It calls into play all 
the sturdy and sterling physical quali- 
ties, and into requisition the skill of the 
most exact, accurate, and faithful prac- 
titioner. In the round of its eighteen 
holes the player will find, indeed, that 
there is need of all the judgment, en- 
ergy and craft that practice has accu- 
mulated. 

It may not be amiss, and may indeed 
be helpful, to those who in the coming 
years, from far and near, will visit this 
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reach the green, although most players 
will be contented if well on in three. 
The green is a natural plateau, and is 
well guarded by natural bunkers. This 
green is on the highest part of the 
club’s property, and the view from this 
point is very fine and most extensive. 
The distance from tee to hole is about 
340 yards, and is set down as Bogie five. 

The next drive is almost due east, to 
a large green overlooking a glen. There 
is nothing on the way to penalize bad 
play excepting some rough cops about 
forty yards from the tee. This green is 
edged with trees, the various shades 
of green, with the luxuriant dogwood 
blossoms, making it a very lovely pict- 
ure in the early part of the season, while 
in the fall it is still more beautiful. To 
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ideal home of golf for its own sake, and 
try their fortune in friendly contest for 
honors or against the mythical, master- 
ful, and almost unconquerable Colonel 
Bogie, if, in the language understood 
by the golfer, I describe in some detail 
the physical conditions and the kind 
of play which experience has proved 
to be those required for a successful 
negotiation of the greens, from the drive 
off the first tee to holing on the eight- 
eenth green. 

The first tee is about fifty yards 
north of the club-house, the drive be- 
ing almost due west to a green on 
the very top of the hill. There is at 
least 175 yards of level sward before the 
rising ground is reached. A really fine 
drive will reach the rising ground, and 
an exceptionally strong second may 


this hole is about 270 yards. A good 
drive and an iron shot should get the 
ball well over the ground. The Bogie 
score for this hole is four, and, unless 
some bunker be placed to make it more 
difficult, it ought to be done in four 
quite often. 

The third tee is about fifty or sixty 
yards to the south of the second greenand 
is on the edge of the cliff. The drive is 
over a hillock about twenty or twenty- 
five feet high. A good long drive should 
enable the player with acleek or brassey 
to get on the green, although, in view 
of the bunker that is staked out to pro- 
tect the green, the approach will have 
to be a very clean carry. The distance 
is about 240 yards. The green is undu- 
lating and very fine. The Bogie for this 
hole is also four. 
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The next drive is from a tee thirty 
yards north of the third green to a 
green within thirty yards of the first 
tee. The drive is downhill, and if the 
player getsa good long carry a brassey or 
cleek will get the ball well on the green; 
but after the bunker, which is now 
staked out, is made to guard the green, 


we think Bogie five will be found none 
too many. The distance is about 350 
yards. The illustration (p. 403) shows 
fourth green, with Mr. J.C. Ten Eyck, 
the St. Andrew’s president, putting. 
Now we come to the fifth tee, of 
which we give two cuts, one showing W. 
Tucker, the club’s pro’, driving (p. 400) ; 
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the other (p.404) showing Dr. Moffat 
driving, with Mr. J. C. Ten Eyck, the 
president, looking on. Although we 
have not the pleasure of seeing his face 
in the picture, yet his friends agree that 
it is a most expressive likeness. 

The drive from this tee is not only a 
novel one, but, indeed, is quite sensa- 
tional. We venture to say that nothing 
quite like it will be found on any other 
linksin the country. The drive is intoa 
valley 150 yards below. A good drive— 
and it must be practically allcarry,forthe 
ball, by the time it reaches the ground, is 
dropping so straight that there is little 
or norun—will get the ball within twenty 
or thirty yards of the brook that guards 
the green, when a fairly good iron will 
get itsafely on the green, which is a very 
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The sixth tee is just by the brook, 
near the fifth green. Thirty yards ahead 
and extending to fifty or sixty yards 
toward the right is an old brook with 
some very rough ground, which means 
no end of trouble to a topped or sliced 
ball. This carried, however, by a good 
long drive, then a long brassey may 
reach the green, which is protected by 
an artificial bunker running obliquely 
from forty to twenty yards in front of 
it. The Bogie for this hole is five, 
and four would be exceptionally fine 
play, the distance being about 340 yards. 

The drive to the seventh hole is from 
an elevation of about twenty feet, just 
alongside the road, and over 130 yards 
must be carried to clear the bunker; 
a good brassey will then lay the ball near 
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large natural one. Though perfectly 
level it is a most interesting hole to play. 
Not only is the drive a sensation, but the 
approach over the brook has to be well 
calculated, as an ill-judged shot is apt to 
get the ball into the brook in front 
of the green, or, if played too strong, it 
is apt to get in the second brook, which 
is just beyond. The distance from tee to 
hole is about 250 yards. The Bogie is 
four, and the Colonel will not be so very 
often beaten on this hole. 

We are now in the valley, where are 
nine holes, all on perfectly level ground, 
in fact ideal, both from a sense and golf- 
ing point of view. This beautiful stretch 
of lawn, with its elm and chestnut trees 
(as shown by our illustration, p. 405), re- 
minds one of some old English park. 


the first brook; then a good, stiff iron 
will make the green. All must be 
perfect shots, however, otherwise a 
score can be badly mutilated. The first 
brook is about forty yards from the 
green, while the second one is imme- 
diately in front of it; the distance is 
over 400 yards, and the Bogie six 
strokes. To beat Bogie on this is ex- 
ceptionally good golf. 

The next hole is one of the shortest 
and most interesting on the course. The 
tee is from an elevation back of the 
seventh green. The distance being about 
135 yards, the green can be reached 
with a good iron shot, although it must 
be played just right, as a short-driven 
ball is likely to be caught by the 
brook in front of the green, while an 
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over-drive may reach the brook beyond. 
This hole is Bogie three, though a very 
lucky drive may often score it in two. 

The ninth tee is about twenty yards 
back of the main brook, but about 100 
yards have to be carried to get over 
the second brook, after which it is all 
fair going until the green is reached, 
which takes three good shots: a drive, 
a brassey, and a good strong iron; 
the distance is 390 odd yards. The 
green is natural and an exceptionally 
fine one. A proposal is under consider- 
ation to lengthen this hole by changing 
the green to the north side of the road, 
making the distance at least 500 yards. 
This will increase the Bogie score, 
probably, from five to seven. 
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a good long straight drive is made, 
how ever, an iron should reach the green, 
which is guarded immediately in front 
by a brook, so that a ball cannot be run 
up, but must be pitched on the green. 
This is Bogie four, which should, I 
imagine, be ‘hard to beat. 

The next hole, as at present played 
(for this, too, is, probably, going to 
be changed), is rather tame in char- 
acter, being a straight drive, without 
anything whatever in the way, to a 
green about 190 yards off, the Bogie 
figure being three, which ought to be 
made without trouble. 

To the next hole, which is the four- 
teenth, the drive is over a hillock, about 
thirty feet high and about thirty to 
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THE FIFTH TEE, 


The tenth hole, as now played (in the 
contemplated change this hole will be 
done away with), is a little over 200 
yards. The tee is from an elevation 
twenty-five feet above the present 
ninth green or brook. About 130 yards 
from the tee has to be carried. This 
leaves three shots for the hole to make 
it in Bogie figures. 

In driving for the eleventh hole a 
brook about a hundred yards from the 
tee must be carried; then a good brassey 
and an iron should get the ball well 
home and the hole in five. 

No mistake must be made in driving 
for the twelfth, as a pulled or sliced 
ball is almost sure to find a bad lie. If 


forty yards from the tee. A carry of 
150 yards will avoid all trouble, and an 
iron shot will reach the green. The 
distance is 225 yards, and the Bogie for 
this hole is four, it being a blind hole. 

The drive to the fifteenth green is 
over quite a high ridge, but, the dis- 
tance being only : about "165 J yards, a fair- 
ly good driver will generally make the 
green. This grecn, as our illustration 
(p. 405) shows, is most picturesque in 
character. It is situated in a glen sur- 
rounded by lovely trees ; indeed, a most 
ideal spot. The green is called the 
horseshoe, because of its shape. 

The tee to the sixteenth hole, as that 
illustration shows, is from an elevation 
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IN THE HORSESHOE, FIFTEENTH GREEN, 


just behind the green. This hole is 
most interesting. It can be played in 
two ways, either in a straight line, 
which necessitates carrying a clump of 
trees on the second, or by carrying the 
ridge about 150 yards from the tee, which 
insures a roll downhill on the other side, 
where the green can be approached at 


right angles. A strong player may 
make the green in two, but three will 
not be considered amiss, and the hole 
in five is Bogie play. This green, which 
is on the crown of a knoll, is one of the 
best on the course, being the very 
finest kind of old turf. In a straight 
line from the tee the distance must be 
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W. H. SANDS PUTS FOR THE FINAL HOLE. 


about 260 yards, but in the way the hole 
is usually played it must be over 300. 

The next, z. ¢., the seventeenth, is the 
longest hole of the course at present, 
being about 430 yards, and, unless on 
the drive, is mostly uphill; consequently, 
making it in Bogie figures, that is six 
strokes, is to most players very satisfac- 
tory. 

Now we come to the last or home 
hole. The drive is from the edge of the 


seventeenth green across the ravine to 
a green quite near the club-house, as our 
illustration shows. A good long drive, if 
straight (for a sliced or pulled ball is 
fatal here), will enable the player to 
make the green with an easy approach 
and enable him to go down in four, 
Bogie figures. This is an ideal home 
green, as the finish of all matches can 
be watched from it, the drive-off and 
all the play to the last put. 
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AN OLD-TIME GATHERING AT THE OLD LINKS AT GREY OAKS, 
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‘*For only what is sound and strong 
To this vessel shall belong.” 


(Longfellow’s “ Building of the Ship.’’) 


MR. C. P, BUCHANAN, OWNER. 


THE NEW ONE-DESIGN SCHOONERS. 


HEN the one-design classes first 
W came into vogue the idea made 
itself manifest in knockabouts, 
raceabouts and similar small 
fry. If a man had ventured to prophesy 
that the new fashion would extend to 
schooners of some pretensions to size he 
might have met with the sad fate some- 
times meted out to unpopular soothsay- 
ers by disappointed and defeated gener- 
als of armies. 

But, as the old proverb says, the un- 
expected always happens. Three of the 
schooner class are already in evidence, 
and undoubtedly quite a squadron 
would have been launched had it not 
been for our little unpleasantness with 
Spain. These vessels, as yet in embryo, 
will, 1 am assured, make their appear- 
ance next spring ; and judging from the 
attractive appearance of the sample 
vessels just completed I shall not be 
surprised if the class becomes quite 
popular and numerous. 


This country was the birthplace of 
the fore-and-aft schooner, a rig which 
has much to recommend it from the 
view-point of both utility and beauty ; 
and until steam drove them into disuse 
our big cruising schooner yachts were 
the pride of the sea. 

Memorable deep-water voyages were 
made by the schooners Dauntless, Hen- 
rietta, Sappho, Vesta, Norseman, Mon- 
tauk, Coronet, Intrepid, Yampa and 
about a dozen other historic craft. Of 
late this rig seems to be fast losing its 
popularity, and so far as I recall only 
one of it—the Hildegarde—was built 
last year. 

It is therefore pleasing to be assured 
that the schooner is coming «nto vogue 
again, and it gratifies me much to be 
able to chronicle the fact that the class 
whereof I write has not a taint of freak- 
iness in it. 

Mr. A. Cary Smith, the designer, has 
aimed to produce a good, wholesome 
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“ Build me straight, O worthy master, 
Stanch and strong, a goodly vessel.” 


MR. PHILIP T. 
craft that a man can rely upon in a 
heavy blow, that shall be sufficiently 
fast for pleasant and rapid cruising, and 
moreover, if challenged to a test of 
speed by a vessel of the same rig and 
approximate size, shall behave with 
credit if not with distinction, it being 
always understood that the craft was 
designed with a view to cruising only 
and with no pretensions to posing as a 
down-to-date racer. I think that the de- 
signer has hit the mark at which he 
aimed; and the builders (the Browns of 
-Tottenville) have applied themselves to 
their task as though inspired by Long- 
fellow’s immortal ode. 

The first of the three yachts to be 
launched is owned by Mr. A. N. Chand- 
ler, of Philadelphia. In all essential 
particulars the boats are alike. In gen- 
eral appearance the hull is graceful, 
having the fashionable bow and long 
overhang “aft, which are now deemed in- 
dispensable. The sheer is artistic. In 
these days of metal boats a man of old- 
fashioned notions will take pleasure in 
noting that these yachts are constructed 
not of tin or zinc, or some other metal 
that a kick from a mule’s hind leg 


DODGE, OWNER. 


would bulge, but of oak and hackmatack 
frames, with planking of yellow pine. 
The keel, stem and stern-posts are of 
well-seasoned white oak, the frames 
being two steamed timbers between each 
set of double timbers. Bolted to the 
keel with twenty-five bolts of Tobin 
bronze is nine tons of lead. The 
planking consists of clear stuff specially 
selected for the yachts. The general 
dimensions are: Length overall, 64 feet 
2 inches ; length on load water-line, 46 
feet; extreme beam, 16 feet; draught 
without centerboard, 6 feet 6 inches; 
least freeboard, 3 feet. 

The deck isroomy with a large cock- 
pit aft, the cabin trunk being rather 
low. Entrance to the cabin is found by 
a companionway on the starboard side, 
down which you descend to a light and 
spacious saloon 13 feet 6 inches long, 
with a floor width of 6 feet 9 inches and 
head room of 6 feet 3 inches. In each 
wing are two berths and two sofas. A 
sideboard on the port side and an ex- 
tension table in the middle complete 
the simple cabin fittings. The owner's 
cabin on the starboard side has as fur- 
niture a berth, sofa, bureau and wash- 









stand, everything being cozy and com- 
fortable. Forward of this is a toilet 
room. The steward’s pantry is on the 
port side. The skipper’s stateroom is 
forward. The forecastle has four ham- 
mock berths, and the galley is bigger 
than one would expect. The interior is 
neatly finished in white pine, enameled. 
The centerboard trunk is partly beneath 
the floor. 

The spars are of choice spruce; the 
standing rigging is of best cast-steel 
wire rope, the running rigging of manila. 
The blocks are of white ash, the iron- 
work all galvanized. Two anchors are 
carried, one of 120 pounds, the other of 
160 pounds, with 7o fathoms of tested 
3-inch cable chain. The yachts are 
supplied with mainsail, foresail, fore- 
staysail, jib, small jib, jibtopsail, second 
jibtopsail, spinnaker, two gafftopsails, 
and small maintopmast-staysail. 

Everything about these yachts is 
strong and substantial. There are no 
costly frivolities on deck or below, but 
there are no cheese-paring or skimping 
economies. To asailor’s eye.the boats 
look able and shipshape. The sail plan 
is by no means excessive, but appears 
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just right for average summer cruis- 
ing. Mr. Smith’s yachts have always 
been famous for their behavior in 
blows. The schooner /roguots weath- 
ered the brunt of the blizzard of 1888 
without parting a rope-yarn. The /n- 
trepid rode out a West Indian hurricane 
in splendid style. The Yampa, now 
owned by the German Emperor and 
known as the /duna, has braved many 
a Western Ocean gale. In my judg- 
ment these new schooners will never 
hurt their designer’s reputation, let the 
wind blow high or low. 

The second boat to be launched be- 
longs to Mr. Philip T. Dodge, who with 
his volunteer crew has done some lively 
yacht racing in these waters. He has 
owned and raced several smart boats, 
among them being the Culprit Fay, 


Jentta and Xara. Last year he bought 


the famous Burgess cutter Gossoon, the 
conqueror of the smart Scotch 4o-footer 
Minerva. He sold her recently to Mr. 
Rosengarten of the Philadelphia Yacht 
Club. Mr. Dodge will always be re- 
membered for winning ten races out of 
eleven in 1895 with his half-rater Los. 
The third boat is owned by Mr. C. P. 





“Day by day the vessel grew, 
With timbers fashioned strong and true.” 


MR. A, N. CHANDLER, OWNER. 
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Buchanan, and is called Uncas. Mr. 
Buchanan is a popular member of the 
Larchmont Yacht Club. He sailed the 
sloop O/ga for several seasons. 

These three yachts form the advance 
guard of the new class. Upon the 
showing they make depends much of 
its popularity. At the present writing 
there isn’t much racing cut out for them, 
but a mighty lot of cruising is open to 
them from now on to the close of the 
season, and that with no danger of cap- 
ture by Spanish cruisers. 

Credit to whom credit is due. It was 
Mr. Frank Bowne Jones, the vivacious 
Secretary of the North American Yacht 
Racing Union, who conceived the feasi- 
bility of the class; and at his instance 
Mr. A. Cary Smith designed a schooner 
which, for good shape, plentiful ac- 
commodation below, general all-round 
qualities, and smart, yachty appearance, 
ought to meet the requirements of 
even the fanciful fastidious—vulgarly 
known as “ yachting cranks,” 

I shall not be surprised if the advent 
of this new class, so soon as the ad- 
vantages thereof have had time to be 
understood and appreciated, will have a 
tendency to affect unfavorably the fin- 
keel racing machines and monstrosities 
which give an old sailor the horrors 
when he looks at them. The admirers 
of the “freaks” when cornered are 
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forced to admit that they have nothing 
but their speed to recommend them, 
whereas boats like those described 
above, of the moderately deep center- 
board type, have seaworthiness, comfort, 
and many other qualities conspicuously 
lacking in the “ freaks.” 

There is another consideration which 
will appeal strongly to many, and that 
is the moderate price of these ‘vessels. 
And here let me illustrate. A cele- 
brated builder was asked last-summer 
to estimate for the design and con- 
struction of several fin-keel racing 51- 
foot cutters. The price he asked was 
deemed prohibitive by the syndicate 
of millionaires, who were desirous of 
having a one-design class to amuse 
themselves with during the summer 
season at Newport. I am _ told, on 
authority which I have every reason 
to trust, that the three schooners built 
at Staten Island cost less money than 
was demanded by the celebrated builder 
referred to for one of the proposed 51- 
footers. 

The schooners, if they are properly 
looked after, will be as good ten years 
hence as they are to-day. The “ freaks,” 
if built, will last only just as long as the 
fashion for them exists, excellent as 
racing-machines, no doubt, but utterly 
unfit for the general purposes of a 
pleasure craft. 
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“Stemson and keelson and sternson knee 
(All) framed with perfect symmetry.” 


DECK VIEW OF MR. CHANDLER’S SCHOONER. 
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AMATEUR SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


INTER-UNIVERSITY ROWING. 


Y the time these 
lines appear in 
print the chief 
inter - ’varsity 

rowing contests of 
1898 will have taken 
place. Only within 
the last few days have 
the dates for the Har- 
vard-Yale-Cornell uni 
versity and freshmen 
races been fixed as 
June 22d and 23d re- 
spectively. The Cor- 
nell - Columbia - Penn- 
sylvania and Wiscon- 
sin series will be rowed 
at Saratoga within a 
day or two after this article will be published. 
Possibly, therefore, I may be permitted to re- 
view quite briefly the manner and circum- 
stances in which the various crews have been 
preparing for their battles. 

Under the coaching of Mr. Rudolph C. Leh- 
mann, Harvard’s ’varsity crew has been pre- 
pared to meet its rivals. Mr. Lehmann’s meth- 
ods have been essentially those according to 
which Oxford and Cambridge crews are pre- 
pared, with such modifications, however, as 
differences of climate, physique and surround- 
ing conditions have necessitated. The English 
crews have several advantages over our crews 
in the matter of surroundings and climate. 
Their training takes place in cold weather, so 
that they do not have to contend with the ener- 
vating influences of hot days and nights. They 
have a much larger supply of oarsmen to draw 
upon, oarsmen, for the most part, of considera- 
ble racing experience. Then, too, I think the 
English youth matures physically earlier than 
his American cousin. These things tend to 
greater steadiness on the part of the oarsmen, 
and the more phlegmatic temperament of the 
Englishman renders him less subject to violent 
fluctuations of form and condition. These are 
some of the differences of which Mr. Leh- 











mann was not, perhaps, sufficiently apprised 
in 1897. 

If we compare the conditions at Harvard 
with those at Yale for a moment, other difficul- 
ties with which Mr. Lehmann has undoubtedly 
had to contend, as a new Harvard coach, will 
become apparent. 

For a great many years past Mr. Robert J. 
Cook has had undisputed sway in all matters 
concerned with the ‘‘ stroke,” and methods ac- 
cording to which Yale crews have been pre- 
pared, On the whole, he has been marvelously 
successful. Thus there has been, during all 
the time the present Yale oarsmen have been 
undergraduates, and for a much longer time, 
a settled, definite system of coaching and 
‘‘stroke,” subject only to minor modifications 
made by the manin charge. At Harvard, on 
the other hand, until Mr, Lehmann took charge, 
in 1897, there has been no such settled system 
—very littlé system of any kind; there have 
been innumerable coaches, each with different 
ideas. At Yale there has been, if I may coin a 
phrase, an esprit du systéme,; at Harvard 
merely a strong devotion to the university, un- 
backed by anything substantial in the way of 
confidence in the result. 

Thus Yale men enter a race with a wonder- 
ful and perfectly justifiable feeling of confi- 
dence in coach and ‘‘stroke.” Victory is the 
rule with Yale crews; defeat, the great excep- 
tion. 

Now, pointing out these differences does not 
in the least detract from the merits of any vic- 
tory Yale may gain over Harvard, nor excuse 
beyond question Harvard’s perennial defeats. 
But they give point to the contention that it 
will require some years of a settled system and 
the development of a large supply of good row- 
ing material to enable Harvard to overcome 
the handicaps of the past and to enter upon a 
winning career. The plan of making no dis- 
tinction between oarsmen until after the class 
races, adopted this year at Harvard, will fur- 
nish, in time, the large supply of good material. 
The policy of clinging to Mr. Lehmann’s ideas 
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as to training and ‘‘ stroke ” will give the set- 
tled system. 

One has only to look at the history of the 
Cornell crews to see what consistently adhering 
to one plan and coach will do, provided the 
coach has intelligence and a willingness to 
learn, In spite of good and evil report, in spite 
of all that was said against employing a pro- 
fessional coach, Cornell stuck to Courtney, with 


* the result of building up a wonderfully suc- 


cessful system, and of forcing her way, by sheer 
perseverance, into the front place. Courtney 
had the ability to learn from experience and 
lacked the usual dogged clinging to one idea, 
or to a state of mind that passes for one idea, 
which characterizes professional oarsmen. 
One need name no names to instance a living 
exponent of this characteristic. 

An important result of Yale and Cornell’s 
visits to Henley and of Mr. Lehmann’s visit to 
us, has been the abandonment, to a considera- 
ble extent, of the grinding methods of training 
that formerly obtained at our universities. So 
far as I am aware, Columbia is the only impor- 
tant university which clings, 2 foto, to the old 
idea of putting her ’varsity candidates through 
the frightful monotony of unbroken segre- 
gated training from January to June. 

At Harvard, Yale and Pennsylvania the class 
races have taken or are assuming an entirely 
new aspect. They are being, or are beginning 
to be, used as training schools of the most prac- 
tical kind for the varsity crews. At Harvard 
the once-despised Weld Boat Club is assuming 
a most prominent position. At Yale, racing 
between scrub crews representing halls or dor- 
mitories has been instituted this year. At the 
University of Pennsylvania, good racing has 
taken place between crews representing, not 
classes, but departments or ‘‘schools.” The 
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class races, where maintained, are being given 
the position they should long ago have at- 
tained. At Harvard only, as far as my obser- 
vation has extended, has the admirable plan 
been adopted of not discriminating between 
‘varsity candidates and class crew men until 
after the class races. At Cornell a large 
number of crews each year are made up from 
which to select the final crew. All these things 
are tending to widen the interest taken in row- 
ing, to raise the standard of oarsmanship gen- 
erally, to bring the sport into popular favor 
among undergraduates and to make it less of a 
grind and more of a sport, a pleasure, to those 
who go in for it. 

Another change of methods noticeable this 
year has been the lessening of the amount of 
work the ’varsity crews have todo. A row of 
fifteen to twenty miles a day is no longer gen- 
erally considered a szze gua non. It is enough 
to harden the men gradually without overtax- 
ing their endurance. It is enough to accustom 
them to row their four-mile courses without 
becoming exhausted. There are beginning to 
be fewer cut-and-dried orders regarding the 
rate of stroke and the precise thing to do at 
such and such a point. More is left to the judg- 
ment of the stroke oar, who is coached to 
quicken or lower the stroke as emergency may 
demand. 

These are, speaking generally, the methods 
or changes in methods most noticeable in this 
year’s training. Perhaps it is fortunate that 
‘‘news”’ about the crews has been crowded out 
by war news, real or imagined. ‘The sport has 
assumed a more proper aspect, and its develop- 
ment has proceeded along right lines without 
the glare of newspaper notoriety being thrown 
upon every trivial incident. 

CHASE MELLEN. 


YACHTING. 


THE NEW KNOCKABOUTS. 


HE New Rochelle Yacht Club began its 
racing season with a special regatta on 

May 28th, open to yachts of all regu- 

larly organized yacht clubs. A _ nice 

little breeze blew from the southeast 

when the starting signal was given at 3:12 
p.M. The course was the regular Number 2 
of the club, and was sailed over three 
times, the distance being twelve and three- 
quarter nautical miles. Two of the Seawan- 
haka knockabouts came over to try conclusions 
with the Boston craft Mongoose, the crack 
racing craft of 1896. As this was the first race 
of the new knockabouts much interest was 
evinced. The Nonny, a new knockabout de- 
signed and built by Huntington, also competed. 
H. Piepgras’s 30-foot sloop F. Carroll 
and W. P. Vreeland’s Zzzzze V., a 30-foot 
cabin catboat, had sailovers in their respective 
classes. In the 25-foot cabin cats J. S. Ap- 
pleby’s Win or Lose beat A. Jacob’s Harrietta 
. 5m. 17s. In the open 20-foot cats A. 
Bryan Alley’s M/znnetonka beat W. Hoey, Jr.’s, 
Sora 3m. 54s. In the 15-foot open cats C. G. 
Davis’s Lark beat T. J. S. Flint’s Cora (did 
not finish). In the special knockabout class 
(no time allowance) Simeon Ford’s Mongoose, 


steered by that clever amateur, Hazen Morse, 
beat Daniel Bacon’s Seawanhaka craft Senta 
12m. 12s.; Arthur Iselin’s Dipper was third, 
and L. Dunham’s Aonny fourth. The result 
was not unexpected, as the Seawanhaka boats 
could scarcely be said to be in tip-top racing 
fettle, whereas Mongoose appeared fit as a 
fiddle. The Huntington boat is apt to prove 
faster ere she is many days older. Messrs. 
Tower, Meyrowitz, Lippencott, Rough and 
Weston were the Regatta Committee. 

The Corinthian Yacht Club, of New Rochelle, 
opened its house on Harrison Island on the 
afternoon of June 4th. An attractive season is 
promised. Commodore Swett has appointed 
E. Hanford Sturgess Fleet Captain, F. Sar- 
gent Grant Fleet Surgeon, and Chas, S. Lane, 
D. D., Fleet Chaplain. 

The Corinthian Yacht Club, of Philadelphia, 
has a fleet of knockabouts built from the same 
design as those of the Seawanhaka-Corinthian 
Yacht Club by W. B. Stearns, of Marblehead, 
Mass. The first race of the season was sailed 
on the Delaware on May 21st inastrong north- 
easter. The course was off the club wharf at 
Essington, round the red spar buoy bearing 
west-southwest of Chester Island, thence to 
the red spar buoy southeast of Chester Island, 
thence to the black and red spar buoy west of 











YACHTING. 


Little Tinicum Island to the finish. The start- 
ers were: C. Herbert Miller’s Kzd, Commodore 
Van Rensselaer’s Fareda, C. H. Brock’s F/y, 
Edward Toland’s Grz/se, John W. Brock’s 
Menlo, and Parker R. Freeman’s Sfider. 
Fareda kept the lead to Little Tinicum 
Island, carrying whole sail, but when they 
hauled on a wind, /7/y, under a single-reefed 
mainsail, passed her, beating her 2m. ros. and 
winning the cup presented by Commodore Van 
Rensselaer. //y was disqualified for fouling 
two mark-boats. 

The club has arranged to sail races against 
the Seawanhaka-Corinthian knockabouts in 
Oyster Bay August 22d and 26th. The rules 
which govern the Philadelphia knockabout 
races are as follows: Crew limited to three ; 
helmsman an amateur; one professional al- 
lowed. A lady may be carried in addition to 
the crew. No doors, bulkheads, or permanent 
fittings shall be removed for racing purposes. 
One gun flying start, with a preparatory signal 
given five minutes before the starting signal. 
The spinnaker boom when used in carrying sail 
shall not be lashed to the forestay or stern head. 

There are to be three series of races during 
the season, first, second, and third prizes to be 
award at the conclusion of each series, anda 
first and second prize whenever there are more 
than two contestants in each race of the series, 

The series shall be decided by the aggregate 
number of points obtained by the contestants 
in all the races of the series in which they shall 
have sailed. The yacht obtaining the highest 
number of points shall receive the first prize, 
the next the second prize, and the next the 
third prize. A. yacht shall be credited with 
as many points in each race as the number 
of boats she defeats, with one point added as a 
premium for entry. Each yacht carrying a 
lady in excess of the number of the crew al- 
lowed shall be allowed one second per mile of 
the course sailed, fo be deducted from her act- 
ual time. A special prize shall be awarded to 
the yacht winning the greatest number of races 
during the season. 

In this connection it may be interesting to 
note the plan just agreed upon by the Yacht 
Racing Association of Massachusetts for calcu- 
lating association championship percentages. 
The method for computing follows: One hun- 
dred per cent. for winning first place, 75 per 
cent. for winning second place, 50 per cent. for 
winning third place, 25 per cent. for each other 
_— completing the course within the time 
imit. Only open races which have been duly 
scheduled and accepted by the Executive Com- 
mittee in advance of the race and which are 
sailed under the new rules of the association 
shall be counted for percentage. The total 
amount of percentage will be.divided by the 
number of starts. In figuring percentages it 
will be assumed that a yacht shall have started 
in at least half as many races as the yacht hav- 
ing the largest number of starts in her class. 
As was the case last year a championship medal 
and pennant will be awarded the yacht in each 
~~ winning the highest percentage in that 
class, 


EVENTS OF MEMORIAL DAY. 


In marked contrast, to the usual animated 
“opening sail” of the Atlantic Yacht Club, 
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which in past years has excited so much eager 
competition for the valuable prizes offered to 
the winners in each class, was the plain cere- 
mony with which the new club-house at Sea 
Gate was formally opened on May 30th. In- 
stead of a large fleet of vessels impatiently 
tugging at their moorings for the signal to 
start, with all their muslin except the head 
sails spread to the breeze, there were only a 
few boats clustered about the flagship Sachem. 
There was, however, a large company of mem- 
bers and guests who inspected and admired the 
new club-house, which was described and illus- 
trated in this magazine Jast month. The num- 
ber of ladies present was large. At one o'clock 
Commodore Adams gave the signal for going 
into commission from the Sachem, and the flag 
was hoisted and saluted after the time-honored 
fashion which has obtained since the club was 
founded. After this ceremony there was a 
reception on the flagship. In the evening din- 
ner was served in the banquet-room of the 
club, after which there was a dance. Vice- 
Commodore B. M. Whitlock also entertained 
on his auxiliary steamer Hi/degarde, ‘The 
bad weather had prevented the bulk of the 
fleet from attending, rain, the hereditary enemy 
of paint, varnish, and the general adornment 
of yachts by sailors, having delayed their 
equipment. Colonel Austen, Chairman of the 
Regatta Committee, wishes it to be understood 
that the owners of small craft will be afforded 
many opportunities of racing between now and 
the end of October. The extensive programme 
arranged for the season had to be abandoned 
on account of the mining of the Narrows and 
the Lower Bay and the incidental restrictions 
on all craft using the waters. The steamboat 
Defender has been chartered for the season, 
and will make four trips daily between Liberty 
Island pier, on the Battery, and the club pier 
at Sea wort Pass-books can be obtained from 
Superintendent Parkhurst at the club-house, 
but members not having them may hand their 
cards to the skipper of the a 

The Harlem Yacht Club, after being assured 
by the War Department that there would be 
no danger from submarine mines to lives or 
boats while following the regatta course 
marked on a chart submitted to the depart- 
ment, decided to hold its fifteenth annual re- 
gatta, as usual, on Memorial day. There was 
a large fleet of starters, the wind being light 
from the south when the signal was given at 
1p.M. The courses for the larger craft were 
from off Belden Point, City Island, to and 
around Matinicock Point buoy and a red spar 
buoy off Parsonage Point and back. Distance, 
20 nautical miles. The 25-foot classes had Ma- 
tinicock Point and the black spar buoy off De- 
lancy Point as outer marks, the distance being 
18 nautical miles. 

The lesser craft sailed over a small triangle 
of 13 nautical miles, the outer points being Old 
Hen buoy and Delancy Point. Forty yachts 
started, as follows : Cabin sloops—43-foot class: 
H. Butler’s Lady Emma, R. Evans’ Mistral, 
H. Hanlein’s Pontiac, J. K. Getty’s Mary B. 
and Messrs, Bird’s NMzmrod. Cabin sloops— 
36-foot class: W. P. Schultz’s Relzance and 
H. E. Wigand’s Eleanor. Cabin sloops—3o- 
foot class: T. Kiernan’s Water Lily, C. Les- 
ser's Ruth, J. H. Symoners’ A /datross and O. 
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C. Rigl’s Petre/. Cabin sloops—25-foot class: 
F, Schavoir’s Gracze, C. Christianson’s Wazad, 
Messrs, Sullivan’s Coguette and M. Dewey’s 
Lotta. Open cats—3o-foot class: C. Lock- 
wood’s Mystz and P. Kirsch’s Jessze. Cabin 
cats—3o-foot class: W. P. Vreeland’s Lzzzze 
V.,D. Shea’s Mary S. and S. Jacobs’ Azz. 
Open jib and mainsail— 36-foot class: W. 
Christie’s Delphine. Cabin cats—25-foot class: 
A. M. Bradley’s Shzppan, W. P. Shearer's 
Lauretta, J. Boelsen’s Mohican, E. L. Felle- 
man’s Fa/ka, M. P. Lee's Oriole, R. Tudor's 
Winona, F, Taylor’s Allegro and J. S. Ap- 
pleby’s Win or Lose. Open cats— 25-foot 
class: Hoyt and Parks’ £. Z. Sloat, G. Han- 
son’s Norman and G. H, Cadugan’s /ennze C. 
Open jib and mainsail—25-foot class: A. Z. 
Shavoir’s Americus, J. A. Kipp’s Zefes and P. 
Miller’s Just Right, Cabin cats—2o-foot class: 
W. F. Buggie’s Swastzka. Open cats—2o-foot 
class: J. F. Proctor’s Gu// and W. Scardefield's 
Regina. Open cats—15-foot class: C. G. Da- 
vis’ Lark& and the Laura Lee. 

The first leg of the course was a reach, with 
the wind on the starboard beam, They jibed 
round Matinicock buvy, and were able to lay 
their course thence with the wind on the port 
beam to Parsonage Point. The last leg was a 
beat back to Belden Point, the wind hauling to 
west and freshening. /omfzac led the fleet 
from Parsonage Point home. The J/ary B. 
lost her topmast. Lady Amma, Mistral, Et- 
eanor, Albatross, Gracie, Nazad, Coquette, 
Lotta, Ann and Winona did not finish. The 
winners were: Pontiac, Reliance, Water Lily, 
Mystic, Lizzie V., Delphine, Win or Lose, E. 
Z. Sloat, Zetes, Swastika, Regina and Lark. 
The steamer G/enx Jsland carried two thou- 
sand people over the course. 

The Indian Harbor Yacht Club, after going 
into commission at ten o’clock on Memorial 
day, inaugurated the sport of the season with 
arace of the club’s one-design dories, which 
was interesting and amusing. There were ten 
entries, as follows : Commodore H. E. Janes’ 
Prize, L. C. Ketchum’s Kefch //., F S. Dore- 
mus’ Sweet Pup, H. E.Doremus’ No Name,W. 
B. Greeley’s ern, T. De W. Scoble’s Harry, 
J. H. Downing’s Porgy, C. S. Somerville’s 
Yellow Pup, J. H. Dayton’s Tender and W. 
Fischer’s Lass. The course was over a tri- 
angle of 1% miles sailed twice. There was a 
nice little breeze from southwest shifting later 
on to northwest fern capsized on the first 
leg of the second round when she seemed to 
have a fair chance of winning. The Bass 
withdrew. The winners were Przze, Ketch 
and Sweznet Pup, finishing first, second and 
third, respectively. An extra race between 
Sweinet Pup, Yellow Pup and No Name was 
won by the first named. F. Bowne Jones, 
Charles E. Macmanus, D. Willis Merritt, E. 
Burton Hart and Charles P. Tower were the 


Regatta Committee. Commodore Charles T, 
Willis appointed Mr, C. Stuart Somerville 
Fleet Captain and Dr. L. P. Jones Fleet Sur- 
geon, 

The Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club went 
into commission on Saturday, May 2gth, the 
burgee being hoisted and saluted in the morn- 
ing, and the first of the knockabout races being 
sailed in the afternoon, in a light northeast 
wind. The starters were C. K. G. Billings’ 
Lady Blanche, Nelson Burr's Bee, John C, 
Scott’s Zosto, George Bullock’s TZazfe, G. 
Milne’s /ranczs, F. W. Boyer’s Midge, F. D, 
Sherman’s Nakade, and J. Sherman Hoyt’s 
Stella. Lady Blanche won by 2m. 1i1s., the 
Bee being second. One-gun start. 

On Memorial day another race of the knock. 
abouts was sailed over a short triangle, three 
times round, distance 11 miles, The wind was 
light, from northwest, and the starters mere}. 
R. Maxwell's G/orza, F. D. Glennon’s Nakade, 


.C. K. G. Billings’ Lady Blanche, Arthur Ise- 


lin’s Dipper, Nelson Burr’s Lee, Daniel Bacon’s 
Santa, George Milne’s /ranczs, J. S. Hoyt’s 
Stella, T. W. Beyer’s Midge, George Bullock's 
Tatfie,and Lloyd M. Scott’s Josto. Bee fin- 
ished first, but her helmsman entered a protest 
against himself, so he was disqualified, the 
first prize being awarded to S¢e//a and the sec- 
ond to Zosto, Ste/la winning by 7 seconds. 
The shortest time over the course was 2h. 36m. 
zos. and the longest 2h. 53m. 35s. Francis 
withdrew. The club fully approves of the new 
class and so do the owners, who look forward 
to great sport during the season with these able 
little vessels. 

The twenty-ninth annual. regatta of the 
Oceanic Yacht Club was sailed in New York 
Bay, off Communipaw, on May 30th, in a brisk 
southerly breeze. The starters were: Open 
jib and mainsail boats over 20 feet—I. Ellis’ 
Pauline and W.S. Bishop’s /ack ; open cats 
over 20 feet, Capt. Dunham’s Eureka and R. 
Hawthorne’s Aurora; open cats under 20 feet, 

Watson’s Chic and Rigmarden & Pray’'s 
Bell ; sailing skiffs, Rigmarden & Pray’s Mary 
£., F. Winkle’s Nellie V., R. Peterson’s Just 
Look, and M. Bradley's W7zl/ze B. The win- 
ners were Pauline, Eureka, Chic and Mary 
£. Aurora did not finish. 

The Staten Island Yacht Club, Commodore 
Charles F, Hicks, opened the season with a sail 
down the bay as far as the Shrewsbury River, 
returning in time to hold a reception at the 
club-house at Stapleton in the evening, 

The Pavonia and Jersey City Yacht Clubs 
held opening sails down the bay, and were 
joined by the fleet of the Jersey Yacht Club, 
whose headquarters are in the old club-house 
of the New York Yacht Club, in the Elysian 
Fields, Hoboken. ‘The combined squadron 
numbered more than a hundred sail. 

A. J. KENEALY. 


ATHLETICS. 


HIS year’s inter-collegiate athletic meet 
at Berkeley Oval brought out some 
remarkable performers, most of whom 
represented the University of Penn- 
sylvania. It was expected that Penn- 

sylvania would head the list of point win- 


ners, but it was not generally believed that she 
would do so remarkably well. Few colleges 
have ever possessed at the same time such won- 
derful performers as she was this year able 
to put into the arena and onto the track. The 
work of A. C. Kraenzlein was probably the 














ATHLETICS. 


finest exhibition ever seen in these games, In 
the same day he broke two inter-collegiate rec- 
ords and a world’s record. J.C. McCracken 
proved his superiority with the shot and ham- 
mer, and gave us two new records. This re- 
markable hammer-thrower followed up his good 
work two days after the inter-collegiate meet 
by winning a world’s record, against its holder, 
at the N. J. A. C.’s games. W. B. Tewkes- 
bury did excellent work in the sprints, and it 
only remains for him and Wefers to meet, when 
the finest sprinting race ever witnessed should 
be seen. . B. Fetterman walked in remark- 
able style, and created a new record for the 
mile with ease. The work of J. D. Winsor in 
the high jumps was again remarkable, for al- 
though he was badly handicapped by a dislo- 
cated ankle, he was tied with three other men 
at a height of sft. 11%in. J. F. Cregan, 
Princeton’s representative, was another of the 
men worthy of note ; he is another of the double 
champion men, taking the half and one-mile 
runs in well-judged races. M. Prinstein won 
the championship and record for the broad 
jump, in a wonderful jump, and in a year when 
broad jumping is at a very high standard ; both 
he and Remington beat therecord inthe final,and 
Kraenzlein cleared 23ft. 1%in. in the prelimi- 
nary round, In the pole vaults G. S. Clapp, who 
had recently done 11ft. 6in., could not do better 
than 11ft. 44in., and tied with W. W. Hoyt at 
that hcight, the latter winning the medal by a 
toss. Both men hold a new inter-collegiate 
record, 

Although the track and field events were ofa 
high order, the cycling was distinctly poor, ex- 
cept in the short distances, when the men did 
themselves justice by getting out, and went for 
all they were worth. The new tactics of loaf- 
ing and bunching up, each competitor being 
fearful of first coming out and making the run- 
ning, are becoming very tedious to the specta- 
tors. Notonly have the collegians adopted these 
styles, buttheir younger brothers at the school- 
boy competitionsare following the poor example. 
Time and records have ceased to be considered 
in distance bicycle races ; ‘‘ jockeying” and 
‘‘brain work” are now the order of the day. 
This is hardly what we look for in good honest 
amateur athietic sport, which, in colleges and 
schools, is presumably a pleasant way of devel- 
oping the muscle and general physical condition 
ofthe men. All honest lovers of sport prefer 
to see a man race for the best time he can make, 
and some change must be brought to bear on 
these events. 


NEW ORLEANS CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


The most important athletic event in the 
South was the first annual spring championship, 
held at New Orleans May 14th, under the au- 
spices of the Amateur Athletic Union. The 
New York A. C. sent a team South for the 
meet. A glance at the summary shows that 
the metropolitan men did their share of the 
winning, taking six firsts out of a programme of 
eighteen events. 

Summary : 

too-yard dash—Won by B. J. Wefers, New York A. 
C.; Ed. Dupre, Y. M. G. C., 2; W. J. Baquie, 3. Time, 


10 1-5S, 
Putting 16-lb. shot—Won by Richard Sheldon, N. Y. 
C.: .C., 2; Harry Fitz- 


Distance, 44ft. gin. 


.C.; E. J. Miltenberger, Y. M. G 
Patrick, S.A. C., 3. 
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Half-mile run—Won by W. M. Long, N. Y. A. C.; W. 
C. Shanks, Jr., Y. M. G. C., 2; W. E. Turner, S. A. C., 3. 
Time, 2m. 10 4-5s. 

Pole vault—Won by Eads Johnson, S. A. C.; Robert 
ge 9 S. A. C., 2; Sid Ellis, Y. M.G.C., 3. Height, 
oft. 3in. 

220-yard run—Won by B. J. Wefers, N. Y. A. C.; H. 
W. Alleyn, S. A. C., 2; Ed. Dupre, Y. M. G. C., 3. 
Time, 22s. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer—Won by J. Flanagan, N. 
Y.A.C.; E. J. Miltenberger, Y. M. G. C., 2; Richard 
Sheidon, N. Y. A. C., 3. Distance. 153ft. 7in. 

120-yard hurdle race—Won by Sid B. Jones, Birming- 
ham Athletic Club; Eads Johnson, S. A. C., 2. Time, 
18 4-58. 

Running high jump—Won by Harry Fitzpatrick, S. 
é. C.; Sid B. Jones, Birmingham A. C., 2. Height, 
sft. gin. 

1-mile bicycle race—Won by T. J. Shaw, S. A. C.; 
Geo. C. Stanfield, S. A. C. 2; Geo. N. Roberts, S. A. C., 
3. Time, 3m. 17 2-58. 

Standing broad jump—Won by E. C. Hyatt,S. A.C.; 
Harry Fitzpatrick, 2. Distance, roft., 4 3-5in. 

440-yard run— Won by M. W. Long, N.Y. A. C.; E. E. 
W. Alleyn, S. A. C., 2; E. Demoruelle, Y. M. G. C., 3. 
Time, 51 4-5s. 

Throwing discus—Won by Richard Sheldon, N. Y. 
A.C.; E. J. Miltenberger, Y. M. G. C., 2; J. Flanagan, 
N. Y. A. C., 3. Distance, r15ft. 6in. 

220-yard hurdle race—Won by H. Chaffe, S. A. C.; 
Sid B. Jones, Birmingham A. C., 2. Time, 29 2-5s. 


Throwing 56-lb. weight—Won by Richard Sheldon, 
N. Y. A. C.; E. J. Miltenberger, Y. M. G. C., 2; J. Flan- 
agan, N. Y. A. C.,3. Distance, 2oft. 3%in. 


1-mile run—Won by W. Coleman, S. A. C.; W. E. 
Turner, S. A. C., 2. Time, 5m. 37s. 

Running broad jump—Won by L. Mauberret, S. A. 
C.; Harry Fitzpatrick, S. A. C., 2; Sid B. Jones, Bir- 
mingham A. C., 3. Distance, 2oft. 3%in. 

1-mile wath Wen a A H. W. Fitzpatrick, S. A. C.; E. 
C. — S. A. C., 2. Time, 9m. 3s. 

Relay race—Won by S. A.C. team. Race 
on account of Coleman being substituted for 
and entered ontrack. No time. 


rotested 
shleman 


HARVARD-YALE, 


The annual dual track games between Har- 
vard and Yale were held May 14th at Holmes’ 
Field, The weather and track were all that 
could be desired. The finishes of several of the 
races were most exciting, three of them being 
dead heats. The finish between Fish and 
Fisher, in the quarter-mile, was the event of 
the day. Three Harvard-Yale records were 
broken—the mile run, the pole vault and the 
broad jump. Harvard finally placed a victory 
to her credit with a score of 56 points to 48. 

The summary follows : 


1oo-yard dash, final heat—Won by A. W. Robbins, 
Harvard; F. F. Blount, Yale, 2; C.C. Conway, Yale, 3. 
Time, ro 1-5s. 

120-yard hurdle, final heat—Won by E. G. Perkins, 
Yale; F. B. Fox, Harvard, 2; J. W. Hallowell, Harvard, 
3. Time, 16 1-58. 

440-yard run—Dead heat between H. H. Fish, H., and 
7. R Fisher, Y.; J. L. Bremer, 3. Time, srs. 

1-mile run—Won by D. Grant, H.;C.B. Spitzer, Y., 2; 
H. B. Clarke, H., 3. Time, 4m. 26 1-s5s. 

220-yard hurdle, final heat—Won by J. L. Bremer, H.; 
W. G. More, H., 2; dead heat between J. W. Hallowell, 
H., and E. C. Perkins, Y., 3. Time, 25 2-ss. 

880-yard run—Won b fof H. Ordway, Y.; C. D. Dra- 
per, H., 2; S. H, Bush, H., 3. Time, 2m. 4s. 

220-yard dash, final heat—Won by C. J. Gleason, Y.; 
E. J. Green, H., 2; F. H. Bigelow, H., 3. Time, 22 4-ss. 

Shot put—Won by E. E. O’Donnell, Y., distance 4oft. 
siin.; G. Ellis, H., 2, distance 3oft. 63in.; S. F. Mills, 
3, distance 38ft. 8in. 

Pole vault—Won by B. Johnson, Y., height rrft. 3in.; 
R. G. Clapp, Y., 2; height 11ft; C. T. Dudley, Y., 3, 
height roft 3in. 

High jump—Won by A.N. Rice, H., height sft. 114in.; 
tie between W. G. Morse, H., and S.G. Ellis, H., 2, height 
sft. 9in. Ellis won on toss. 

Broad jump—Won by A. L. Nickerson, H.. distance 
2eft. 10in.; J. G. Clarke, H., 2, distance 22ft. %in.; W. F. 
B. Berger, Y., 3. 2:ft. 8%in, 

Throwing the hammer—Won by W. D. Hennen, H., 
distance 123ft. roin.; G. Cadwalader, Y., 2, distance rarft. 
7in.; S. B. Sutphen, Y., 3, distance r18ft. 8 1-2in. 
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The point summary is as follows : 

Event. Yale. Harvard. 
PE wwcnwedssenssocssc sohdnvosues 3 5 
SaU-FOTG MUTAle... 2.2 cccccesecece. eae 3 
44o-yardrun....... Sebsegnse. seees coos 356 4% 
Mite TUN. 00... 00 Oes0e. oereseeses -2 6 
220-yard hurdle............... cece “xe Sh 7% 
SBO-YATA TUN... ..ccccccccscccccecccesscccece 5 3 
BOG-VATA Gah .......00sscccccsccessccces <n 3 
GEG cub sense Siviwesieekwssenvapebedncs 5 3 
Pole Vault .......scccccccsece.... invents ° 
EXteRs FIND 2 000000 cccceccccccccese besesess ae) 8 
EE INNIS wi 006 0550850000000 0¥s0e0s oeeses 1 7 
Hammer throw......ccsccccccccses scccccce 3 5 
Bicycle TACE.....cccsccescessseccccecccccess 7 I 

Totals........06 Sbs06 00050800000 0000000 48 56 


CORNELL—COLUMBIA, 


The dual athletic games of Columbia and 
Cornell were held at Berkeley Oval, N. Y., 
May 14th, and resulted in a win for the Cornell 
students by a score of 71% points to 54%. 

The summaries follow : 


1oo-yard dash—Won by W. H. Thompson, Cornell, 
with F. C. Simons, Columbia, 2, and B. W. Wenman, 
Columbia, 3. Time, 10 4-ss. 

120-yard hurdle race, final heat—Won by R. H. Rip- 
ley, with W. T. Yale, 2, and P.Van Ingen, 3. Time, 17s. 

Quarter-mile run—Won by F. R. Steven, Columbia, 
with P. B. Kennedy, Cornell, 2, and W. H. Thompson, 
Cornell, 3. Time, 52 -. 

1-mile run—Won by H. O. Mosenthal, Columbia, with 
S.S. Barrett, Cornell, 2, and S. L. Tuttle, Cornell, 3. 
Time, 4m. 42s. 

1-mile walk—Won by E. C. Zellar, Cornell, with W. 
J. Whitson, Cornell, 2, and S. L. Josephthal, Columbia, 

. Time, 7m. 45s. 

Putting the 16-lb. shot—Won by A. B. Leuder, Cor- 
nell, with a put of 37ft. 2in.; S. Nash, Columbia, 2, 
with 36ft. 1¥in., and J. B. Stewart, Columbia, 3, with 
35ft. 2}gin. 

1-mile bicycle race—Won by Irwin A. Powell, Co- 
lumbia, with C. Schwartz, Columbia, 2, and J. T. Will- 
iams, Columbia, 3. Time, 3m. 7 1-5s. 

220-yard hurdle race, final heat—Won by H. E. Clark, 
with P. M. Walters, 2, and D. Chalmers, 3. Time, 28s. 

220-yard dash, final heat—Won by F. R. Steven, with 
J. Vreeland, 2,and W. H. Thompson, 3. Time, 24s. 

Half-mile run—Won by H. H. Bassett, Cornell, with 
H. O. Mosenthal, Columbia, 2, and N. C. Gateman, 
Cornell, Time, 2m. 2 3-55. 

Throwing the 16-lb. hammer —Won by G. Welles, Co- 
lumbia, with a throw of reeft. 4%in.; A. B. Leuder, 
Cornell, 2, with 103ft. gin., and E. B. Bruce, Columbia, 
3, With o6ft. 8%in. — 

Running broad jump—Won by G. A. Larkin, Cor- 
nell, with a jump of arft. 5%in.; T. G. Sherman, Co- 
lumbia, 2, with 21ft. 14in., and C. H. Burnside, Colum- 
bia, 3, with 2oft. gin. 

Running high jump—Won by C. N. Powell, Cornell, 
with a jump of sft. gin.; W. H. Grace, Columbia, 2, with 
sft. 8in., and B. W. Wenman, Columbia, and A. War- 
ner, Cornell, tied for third place, at sft. 7in. 

Pole vault—K. L. Caswell, Columbia, and E. A. Kin- 
zie, Cornell, tied for first place at 1oft. 2in. and divided 
the points; G. H. Young and E. W. Earle, both of Cor- 
nell, tied for third place at oft. 


RUTGERS COLLEGE—NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


The dual track meet of the New York Uni- 
versity and Rutgers College was held at Ohio 
Field, University Heights, May 14th. The New 
York Univ. men won easily, with 87 points to 23. 

The weather and track were favorable, and 
several of the dual game records were broken. 

The summary of events is as follows : 


1oo-yard dash—Won by Plumley, Rutgers; Dench- 
field, N. Y. U., 2; Hart, Rutgers, 3. Time, ro 2-5s. 
120-yard hurdle—Won by Barringer, N. Y. U: Bro- 
kaw, Rutgers, 2; Robertson, N. Y. U., 3._ Time, ae 
4o-yard run—Won by Reese, N.Y. U.; Hicks, N.Y.U., 
2; Ransom, Rutgers, 3. Time, 53 3-5s. 
1-mile run—Won by Barron, N. Y. U.; Delamater, 
. Y. U., 2; Sarles, Rutgers, 3. Time, 5m. 4s. 
1-mile walk—Won by Fernald, N. Y. U: McCracken, 
Y. Y. U., 2; Burnett, 3. Time, 8m. 11s. 
220-yard hurdle—Won by Smith, N. Y. U.; Brokaw, 
Rutgers, 2; Van Vieck, N. Y. U., 3. Time, 26 4-ss._ 
220-yard run—Won by Denchfield, N. Y. U.; Hicks, 
N. Y. U., 2; Plumley, Rutgers, 3. Time, 23 4-5s. 
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880-yard run—Won by Reese, N. Y. U.; Herrmann 
. Y. U., 2; Brink, Rutgers, 3. Time, 2m. 11 1-ss, i 
Putting 16-lb. shot—Won y! Carey, N.Y. U.; Decker, 

Rutgers, 2; Mahoney, N. Y. U., 3. Distance, 33ft. 1gin. 
Polevault—Won by Young, N. Y. U.; MacDonald, 
. Y. U., 2; Sampson, Rutgers, 3._ Height, oft. 2in. 


Running high jump—Won by Mahoney, N. Y. U.: 
hey utgers, 2; Thompson, Rutgers, 3. Height, 
sit. sin. 


Throwing 16-1b. hammer—Won by Brown, N. Y. U.; 
Decker, Rutgers, 2; Carey, N. Y. U.. 3. Distance, ogft. 

Running broad jump—Won by Mahoney, N.Y. U.; 
Smith, N. Y. U., 2; Ranney, Rutgers, 3. Distance, 2oft. 
6in. 

Throwing the discus—Won by Mahoney, N.Y. U.; 
be gamma N. Y. U., 2; Parsons, Rutgers, 3. Distance, 
goft. 

The fifth annual championship of the Long 
Island Interscholastic Athletic League was 
held at Eastern Park, Brooklyn, May 14th. 
St, Paul’s turned out a strong team and gained 
an easy victory. W. A. Blount carried off the 
honors for the winning team, by placing the 
‘‘ quarter,” ‘‘ half,” and mile to his credit. 

The following will show the results in the 
various events : 


roo-yard dash, junior, final heat—Won by T. Kehr, 
Adelphi; E. Bishop, Adelphi, 2; R. Kernan, “ Poly 
Prep.,”’ 3. Time, 11 1-58. 

too-yard dash, senior, final heat—Won by E. B. 
Sprague, St. Paul's; A. W. Burlingame, Brooklyn High 
School, 2; A. W. Wickham, Pratt, 3. Time, 10 3-55. 

880-yard run—Won by W. A. Blount, St. Paul's; G. 
Backhouse, Adelphi, 2; A. J. Selover, Brooklyn High 
School, 3. Time, 2m. 5 3-5s. 

tz0-yard hurdle, 3 feet high, final heat—Won by F. 
Gierasch, Brooklyn High Schoo}; H. Hoffmann, Brook- 
lyn High School, 2; H. Topping, Adelphi, 3. Time, 
15 3-58. 

1-mile bicycle race, final heat—A dead heat between 
A. Persons, ** Poly a and H. Kohlman, Brooklyn 
High School; C. Platt, Brooklyn High School, 3. Time, 
2m. 56s. 

1-mile run—Won by W. A. Blount, St. Paul's; R. L. 
Sanford, “‘ Poly Prep.,”’ 2; J. Caldwell, Erasmus Hall, 
3. Time, 5m. 13 1-58. 

220-yard dash —Won by E. B. Sprague, St. Paul’s; A. 
W. Burlingame, Brooklyn High School, 2; A. Wickham, 
Pratt, 3. ime, 22 4-55. 

440-yard run—Won by W. A. Blount, St. Paul’s; A. 
T. Topping, Adelphi, 2; A. Steinway, St. Paul's, 3. Time, 


53 4758. 

Running high jump—Won by G. P. Serviss, Jr., 
Latin School, sft. 24in.; A. Dutcher, Adelphi, 2, sft. 
2igin. 

hrowing 12-lb. hammer—Won by H. J. Brown, St. 
Paul’s, 143ft.; A. Hunt, St. Paul's, 2, 121ft. gin.; O. Brill, 
St. Paul's, 3, 116ft. 8in. 

Putting 12-lb. shot—Won by H. J. Brown, St. Paul’s, 
44ft. sin.; B. Kinney, St. Paul's, 2, 4rft. 7in.; P. Kinney, 
St. Paul's, 3, 38ft. olgin. 

Running broad jump—Won by P. G. Serviss, Jr., 
Brooklyn Latin School, 2oft. 7in.; J. Gilmore, Adel- 
phi, 2, roft. 64gin.; F. Gierasch, frooklyn High School, 3, 
roft. 44gin. 


SUMMARY OF POINTS. 

The following will show the standing of the 

schools in the various events, points counting 

5 for first, 3 for second, and 1 for third in each 
event : 


School. First. Second. Third. Total. 
sg Sere coos F 2 3 44 1-3 
OP oe ee t 5 I ar 
Brooklyn High School... 1 3 2 16 
Latin School .......sseeees 2 ° ° 10 
wis a5, See neve OS I I 413 
BRR ivcsesesscuss oc cceees ° ° 2 2 
Erasmus Hall............ ° ° I 11-3 


PRINCETON-COLUMBIA, 


The annual dual games between Princeton 
and Columbia were heldon the Princeton track 
on May 21st. The home team had little diffi- 
culty in placing a victory to'their credit, with 
65 points to Columbia's 39. Long's perform- 
ance in the quarter was the best work of the 
day. 














ATHLETICS. 


The summaries follow : 


roo-yard dash—Won by Rush, Princeton ; Long, Co- 
lumbia, 2; Kratz, em). Time, ro 1-5s. 

120-yard hurdle—Won by Wheeler, P.; Herndon, P., 
2; Tilford, P., 3. Time, 16 3-ss. 

One-mile run—Won by Cregan, P.; Mosenthal, C., 2; 
Palmer, P., 3. Time, 4m. 49 4-58. | : 

220-yard dash—Won by Long, C.; Rush, P., 2; Kratz, 
P.,3. Time, 22s. ¥ 

One-mile walk—Won by Josephthal, C.; Hackett, C., 
2; Howe, C., 3. Time, 8m. 102 55. 

220-yard hurdle—Won by Wheeler, P.; Herndon, P., 
2; Dolier, P., 3. Time, 26 4-5s. ] 

880-yard run—Won by Cregan, P.; Gaskill, P.,2; De- 
mille, C., 3. Time, 2m. 5 2-s5s. ; 

440-yard run— Won by Long, C.; Jarvis, P., 2; 
Stevens, C., 3. Time, 49 1-5s. 

Putting shot — Won by Bottger, P.; Dunn, P., 2; 
Wheeler, P., @ Distance, 38ft. 2in. ; 

High jump—Won yp § Carroll, P.; Grace, C., 2; Bain- 
man,C., 3. Height, sft. 10 1-sin. 

Throwing hammer— Won by Potter, P.; Wells, C., 2; 
Wheeler, P., 3. Distance, 122ft. 11in. 

Pole vault—Won by Smith, C.; Caswell, C., 2; East- 
mond, C., 3. Distance, oft. r1in. ‘ 

Broad jump—Won by Bottger, P.; Weinman, C., 2; 
Dunn, P., 3. Distance, 21ft. gin. 


PENNSYLVANIA-CORNELL, 


Pennsylvania easily defeated Cornell in their 
games on the Franklin Field, May 21st. 

Among the excellent performances of the 
day was the long jump of P. Remington, who 
landed at 23 ft. 6 1-2 inches. A.C. Kraenzlein 
took both the hurdle events with ease; Tewkes- 
bury, Fetterman, and McCracken all did very 
good work. 

Summary : 

Quarter-mile run—Won by R. D. Hoffman, Pennsyl- 
vania; A. J. ilson, Pennsylvania, 2; G. y. Vree- 
land, C., 3. Time, 52s. 

One-mile run—Won by A, Grant, P.; W. H. Parry, 
S. S. Barrett, C., 3. Time, 4m. 2gs. 
120-yard hurdles—Final heat won by A. C. Kraenz- 
lein, p J. M. McKibben, P., 2; R. H. Ripley, C., 3. 
Time, 15 4-58. 

Putting 16-lb. shot—Won by J. C. McCracken, P.; A. 
Garland, P., 2; A. B. Leuder, C., 3. Winner's distance, 
4ift. 8in.; second man’s, 38ft. 3%in. 

1oo-yard dash—Final heat won by W.B. Tewkesbury, 
P.; McClane, P., 2; Francis, C., 3. Time, ros. 

One-mile walk—Won by W. B. Fetterman, P.; H. A. 
Gibbons, P., 2; E. C. Zellers, C., 3. Time, 6m. 51 3-5s. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer—Won by J. C. McCracken, 
P.; P. J. McMahon, P., 2; T. T. Hare, P., 3. Distance, 
<_< 10%in., breaking the inter-collegiate record of 
136ft. 3in. 

220o-yard dash—Won by W. B. Tewkesbury, P.; R. 
D. Hoffman, P., 2; J. S. Francis, P., 3. Time, 22s. 

220-yard hurdle—Won by A.C. Kraenzlein, P.; M. V. 
Bastian, P., 2; P. Remington, P., 3 Time, 24 3-58. 

Running wit as ge by C. U. Powell, C.; A. 
a C.,2; W. P. Remington, C., 3. Height, sft. 
gin. 

Running broad jump—Won by Percy Remington, P.; 
dicts, McClane, P., 2; G. A. Larkin, 3. Distance, 23ft. 
6%in. 

Pole vault—Won by M. W. Forney, C., with 10 ft. 
6%in.; R. Deming, C.,2; W. Young, C., 3. 

_The twentieth annual track and field cham- 
pionships of the New York Interscholastic A. 
A. were held at Berkeley Oval May 21st. Berke- 
ley School came out easy victors with 71% 
points to their credit, which included nine firsts 
and seven seconds. P. H. Christensen placed 
another mile to his credit in remarkably good 
time. 

The summaries follow : 


TRACK EVENTS, 
too-yard dash, Senior — Final heat won by W. T. 
Elmendorf, Collegiate; S. Milbank, Trinity, 2; P. J. 
Ralph, Collegiate, 3. Time, ro 3-5s. 
1oo-yard dash, Junior—Final heat won by P. Duls- 
heimer, Columbia Grammar; E. Bell, Jr., Cutler, 2; 
F. Mohr, Trinity, 3. Time, ro 4-5s. 
One-third mile bicycle race—Final heat won by C. 
Warren, Cutler; Le oy See, Berkeley, 2; T. F. Flan- 
dreau, Barnard, 3. Time, 41 1-5s. 


9 2y 
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120-yard hurdle race—Final heat won by C. A 
O’Rourke, Jr., Trinity; J. A. Forney, Berkeley, 2; j. 
B. Thomas, Jr., Berkeley, 3. Time, 16 3-5s 

44o-yard run—Won by B. R. White, Berkeley ; J. A. 
McAnerney, Cutler, 2; J. F. MacMillen, Barnard, 3. 
Time, 53s. 

1 mile walk—Won by L. Moen, Berkeley; D. Elli- 
man, Berkeley, 2; J. Acker, Berkeley, 3. Time, 7m. 


3 5S. 

1-mile bicycle race—Final heat won by C. Warren, 
Cutler ; D. Bonner, Berkeley, 2 ; Le Roy See, Berkeley, 
3. Time, 2m. 58 2-58. 

1-mile run—Won by P. H. Christensen, Berkeley ; G. 
M. Trede, Trinity, 2; J. A. McAnerney, Cutler, 3. 
Time, 4m. 38s. E 

220-yard dash, Senior—Final heat won by W. T. El- 
mendorf, Collegiate: B. R. White, Berkeley, 2; J. F. 
MacMillen, Barnard, 3. Time, 23 3-5s. 

220-yard dash, Junior—Final heat won by E. Bell, Jr., 
Cutler; H. Gregory, Trinity, 2; T. E. Hardenbergh, 
Collegiate, 3. Time, 25 2-s5s. 

880-yard run—Won by P. H. Christensen, Berkeley ; 
G. M. Trede, Trinity, 2; D. Du Bois, Cutler, 3. Time, 
2m. 6 3-58. 

220-yard hurdle race—Dead heat between C. A. 
O'Rourke, Jr., Trinity, and W. H. Powers, Cutler; J. 
A. Forney, Berkeley, 3. Time, 28 3-5s. 

Putting the 12-]b, shot—Won by J. A. Forney, Berke- 
ley, with goft. 8in.; C. A. O’Rourke, Jr., Trinity, 2, 3oft. 
r0o%in.; W. H. Caldwell, Jr., Barnard, 3, 30ft. 7in. 

Running high jump—Won by j; S. Spraker, Berke- 
ley, with 5 ft. 7%in.; C. Du Val, Berkeley, 2, cft. 64%in.; 
G. S. Nicoll, Collegiate, 3, 5ft. 44in. 

Throwing the 12-lb. hammer—Won by C. B. Seely, 
Berkeley, with 116ft. roin. ; W. H. Caldwell, Barnard, 2, 
rift. rrin. ; R. B. Ewart, Berkeley, 3, rorft. 

Pole vault—Won by J. A, Forney, Berkeley, with oft.; 
D. S. Horton, Collegiate, 2, 8ft, 8in. me S. Deering, 
Berkeley, and J. C. Smailwood, Columbia Grammar, 
tied for 3, with 8ft. 6in. 

Throwing the discus—Won by W. H. Caldwell, Jr., 
Barnard, with 87ft. 7in.; F. V. Lane, Trinity, 2, 85ft. 
7in.; R. A. Belknap, Collegiate, 3, 84ft. 7in. 

Running broad jump—Won by J. S. Spraker, Berke- 
ley, with arft. Yin.; C. DuVal, Berkeley, 2, roft. 10%in.; 
D. Kirkby, Trinity, 3, 19ft. gin. 


The points scored on the basis of 5 for a first, 
3 fora second, and 1 for a third, were as fol- 
lows : 


Berkeley, 7144; Trinity, 29; Cutler, 27; Collegiate» 
17; Barnard, 12 ; Columbia Grammar, 5%. 


The sixth annual inter-scholastic track meet- 
ing of Illinois was held at Champaign, May aist. 
The meet was the most successful one held. 
Thirty-three schools had representatives on the 
field, and seventeen of them won places, East 
Aurora finished at the head of the list, with 36 
points. A strong wind blew down the straight- 
away course, enabling the sprinters to make 
good time. The summaries : 


so-yard dash—Won by Borden, Hyde Park; 2, Bay, 
Peoria; 3, Smith, Charleston. Time, 5 2-5s. 

roo-yard dash—Won by Bertram, Lewiston; 2, Short, 
Peoria; 3, Follette, Normal. Time, ro 1-5s. 

220-yard dash—Won by Bertram, Lewiston; 2, Short, 
Peoria; 3, Herrick, Farmer City. Time, 24 2-5s. 

440-yard dash—Won by Pettet, Englewood; 2, Lind- 
say, Decatur; 3, Bergbom, Northwest Division, Chi- 
cago. Time, 58 1-5s. 

880-yard rui—Won by bain gh Englewood; 2, T. 
Elder, East Aurora; 3, Newland, Farmer City. Time, 
2m, 12 4-58. 

1-mile run—Won by D. Elder, East Aurora; 2, Lind- 
say, Decatur; 3, Westby, West Aurora, Time, 4m. 59 
4°55. 

220-yard hurdle—Won by Simmons, East Aurora; 2, 
Bay, Peoria; 3, Doud, Englewood. ‘Time, 25 1-ss. 

Quarter-mile bicycle—Won by Hasbrouck, Peoria; 2, 
Plant, Champaign; 3, Norris, Farmer City. Time, 36s. 

1-mile bicycle—Won by Plant, Champaign; 2, Murray, 
Decatur; 3, Hansen, Urbana. Time. 3m. 21 2-58. 

Pole vault—Won by Bascom, Hyde Park; 2, Fish- 
leigh, Lake View ; 3, Booth, North Division. Height, 
10 feet. 

Half-mile walk—Won by George, Englewood; 2, 
Titsworth, East Aurora; 3, Harris, Champaign. Time, 
3M. 47 3-55. 

Twelve-pound hammer throw—Won by Fowler, 
East Aurora; 2, Roszell, Peoria; 3, Carter, Farmer 
City. Distance, rreft. 7in. 

Running high jump—Won by Bonney, East Aurora; 
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2, Smith, Marengo; 3, Ferris, West Aurora. Height, 
sft. 6in. 

Running broad jump—Won by Browne, La Grange ; 
2, Kinnedy, Peoria ; 3, Ferris, West Aurora. Distance, 
2oft. 3 1-2in. 

Standing broad jump—Won by Bonney, East Auro- 
Ta; 2, Borden, Hyde Park; 3, Bertram, Lewiston. 
Distance, oft. 4 1-21n. 

Putting 12-lb. shot—Won by Fowler, East Aurora; 
2, Maloney, Englewood ; 3, Smith, Marengo. Distance, 
g2ft. 4 1-2in. 


Points scored, first, seconds, and thirds count- 
ing 5, 3, and 1 respectively : 





East Aurora........... 36 | Marengo.........seee.-- 4 
rr ree 23 | Lake View..........se00 3 
Englewood ............ 19 | West Aurora..... ....++. 3 
SUVS PAK, 200022000008 Sak Sr 
EMWMCOB ce cscvcccccces 11| Northwest Div. High 
DIBCREUT.cccccccsces. oe 9 School, Chicago ....... I 
CRA DRION. .....5-020 g| N. Div. Chicago... » 
La Grange ......0...006 s | Normal ....00secccs.ce.00 I 
Farmer City........... 4 


INTERCOLLEGIATE, 


The twenty-third annual games of the Inter- 
collegiate Association of Amateur Athletes of 
America were held at the Berkeley Oval, Morris 
Heights, N. Y., on May 27th and 28th. 

The first day was, as usual, devoted princi- 
pally to trials for the finals of the second day ; 
and, as some seven hundred collegiates had as- 
pired to track and field honors, a busy day’s 
work was gone through. Of the fourteen com- 
petitions on the first day’s schedule only two 
were decided, the half and one-mile bicycle 
traces. The heavy and prolonged spell of wet 
weather just previous to the meet had made the 
cinder-path slow, and under these conditions 
the times were particularly good. Inall, thirty- 
eight colleges were represented ; and Pennsyl- 
vania for the second time gained a splendid vic- 
tory with a total of 503¢ points out of a total of 
154; Princeton was second with 28, and Harvard 
third with 25 5-6. It is easy to see the high 
standard of the athletes who competed, when 
no less than seven new records were made. A. 
C. Kraenzlein, of Pennsylvania, established two 
records, one in each of the hurdle events; J. C. 
McCracken, of Pennsylvania, gave us new fig- 
ures for the shot andhammer ; M. Prinstein, of 
Syracuse University, established a new record 
in the broad jump; R. G. Clapp, of Yale, and 
W. W. Hoyt, of Harvard, tied in a new record 
for the pole vault, and W. B. Fetterman, of 
Pennsylvania, made new time for the mile walk. 

Of the twenty-three annual championship 
contests, Harvard has won eleven, Yale six, 
Columbia three, University of Pennsylvania 
two, and Princeton one. 

A summary follows. 

1oo-yard run—Intercollegiate record 9 4-ss., by B. J. 
Wefers, Georgetown. 

Final heat—Won by W. B, Tewkesbury, Pennsylva- 
nia; J. H. Rush, Princeton, 2; A. W. Robinson, Har- 
vard, 3; C. D. Whittemore, Syracuse, 4. Time, ros. 
Won by 3 inches; one foot between 2 and 3; half a yard 
between 3 and 4. 

120-yard hurdle—Intercollegiate record, 15 4-5s., by 
N. L. Williams, Yale. 

Final heat—Won by A. C. Kraenzlein, Pennsylvania; 
E. C. Perkins, Yale, 2; J. W. Hallowell, Harvard, 3; J 
M. McKibbin, Pennsylvania, 4. ime, 15 3-5s. Won 
by 4 yards, one foot between 2 and 3, 3 yards between 3 
and 4. This creates a new intercollegiate record. 

Quarter-mile run—Intercollegiate record, 49 1-2s., by 
G. B, Shattuck, Amherst. Won by F.W. Jarvis, Prince- 
ton; H. G. Lee, Syracuse, 2; C. F. Luce, Yale, 3; H. H. 
Fish, Harvard, 4. Time, s504-5s. Won by 11-2 yards; 
same between 2 and 3; same between 3and4. Jarvis 
led all the way. 


OUTING FOR JULY. 





Half-mile run—Intercollegiate record, rm. 56 4-ss., by 
E. Hollister, Harvard. Won by J. Cregan, Princeton; 
Bray, Williams, 2; A. Grant, Harvard, 3; W. I. Bren- 
nan, Yale, 4. Time, 1m. 58 2-5s. Won by 2 yards; 7 
yards between 2 and 3; 7 yards between 3 and 4. 


x-mile run—lIntercollegiate record, 4m. 23 2-5s., 
by G. W. Orton, Pennsylvania. Won by J. Cregan, 
Princeton; A. Grant, Pennsylvania, 2; R. Grant, 


Harvard, 3; H. Speer, Yale, 4. Time, 4m. 23 3-5s. Won 
by 15 yards; 25 yards between 2 and 3; 5 between 3 
and 4. Cregan jumped in the lead 300 yards from home 
and stalled off A. Grant’s rush at the final turn. 

1-mile walk—Intercollegiate record, 6m. 52 4-5S., by 
F. A. Borcherling, Princeton. Won ‘by W. B. Fet- 
terman, Jr., Pennsylvania; A. N. Butler, Yale, 2; C. 
W. Ottley, Johns Hopkins, 3; J. P. Adams, Yale, 4. 
Time, 6m. 45 2-58. Won by 55 yards; 15 between 2 and 
3; 10 between 3 and 4. 

220-yard hurdle—Intercollegiate record, -58., by J. 
L. Bieeer, Jr., Harvard. rer ve 

Final heat—Won by A. C. Kraenzlein, Pennsylvania; 
J. L. Bremer, Jr., Harvard, 2; W.G. Morse, Harvard, 
3; J. W. Hallowell, Harvard, 4. Time, 23 3-5s. Wonby 
7 yards; 7 yards between 2 and 3; 15 between 3 and 4. 

220-yard run—Intercollegiate record, 21 1-5s., by B. 
J. Wefers, Georgetown. 

Final heat—Won by W. B. Tewkesbury, Pennsylva- 
nia; J. H. Rush, Princeton, 2; R. D. Hoffman, Penn- 
sylvania, 3; E. J. Green, Harvard, 4. Time, 21 3-5s, 
Won by 4 yards; 2 yards between 2 and 3; 5 between 
3 and 4. 

Running broad jum 
22 ft. x1 1-4 in., by V. 
by Myer Prinstein, Syracuse, 23ft. 7 3-8in.; J. P. 
Remington, Pennsylvania, 2, 23ft. 3 1-4in.; A. C. 
Kraenzlein, Pennsylvania, 3, 23ft. 1 1-2in.; A. G. Nick- 
erson, Harvard, 4, 22ft. 2 1-2in. This created a new 
intercollegiate record and is within one-eighth of an 
inch of the world’s record. 

Running high jump—lIntercollegiate record, 6éft. 
3in., by . D. Winsor, Jr., Pennsylvania. Won 
by C. W. Powell, Cornell ; J. D. Winsor, gi Penn- 
sylvania, 2; W. G. Morse, Harvard, 3; A. N. Rice, Har- 
vard, 4. Each jumped s feet 11 1-8 inches and agreed 
to toss for prizes, with above result. Points were 
divided. 


Putting 16-pound shot—Intercollegiate record, 42 feet 
11 1-2 inches, by W. O. Hickok, Yale. - Won by J.C. 
McCracken, Pennsylvania, 43ft. 8in.; Robert Garrett, 
Johns Hopkins, 2, 4oft. 9 1-2in.; E. E. O’Donnell, Yale, 
3, 39ft. 9 1-2in.; W. E. Bottger, Princeton, 4, 39ft. 4in. 
This creates a new intercollegiate record. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer—Intercollegiate record, 
136ft. 3in., yA W. G. Woodruff, Pennsylvania. Won 
7 5, ae cCracken, Pennsylvania, 14oft. sin.; 

. C. Potter, Princeton, 2, 138ft. rin.; T. T. Hare, Penn- 
sylvania, 3, 124ft. gin.; T. B. Sutphen, Yale, 4, 123ft. 
1oin. 

Pole vault—Intercollegiate record, 11ft. 3 5-8in., by 
B. Johnson, Yale. Won by W. W. Hoyt, Harvard; G. 
S. Clapp, Yale, 2. Each vaulted i1ft. 4 1-8in., a toss 
dividing as above. B. Johnson, Yale, 3, with rrft. 1in.; 
C. T. Dudley, Yale, 4, with roft. 9 3-4in. Points for 1 
and 2 were divided. 


Quarter-mile bicycle race—Intercollegiate record, 32 
1-5S.. by J. T. Williams, Jr., Columbia, and H. K. Bird, 
Columbia. 

Final heat—Won by C. C. F. Schwartz, Columbia; 
Ray Dawson, Columbia, 2; L. B. Dannemiller, George- 
town, 3; F. T. Anderson, Yale, 4. Time, 32 2-5s. Won 
by 1-2 a wheel-length; six inches between 2 and 331 
length between 3 and 4. 

Half-mile bicycle race—Intercollegiate record, 1m. 
6 2-5s., by G. Ruppert, Columbia. 

Final heat—Won by Ray Dawson, Columbia; R. 
Ripley, Princeton, 2; J. A. Powell, Columbia, 3; L. 
Tweedy, Yale, 4. Time, 1m. 12 3-5s. Won by rlength; 
same between 2 and 3; 2 between 3 and 4. 

1-mile bicycle race—Intercollegiate record, 2m. 13 
3-58-, < f Ray Dawson, Columbia. 

Final heat—Won by Ray Dawson, Columbia; J. T. 
Williams, Jr., Columbia, 2; A. Moran, Georgetown, 3; 
R. B. Howard, Yale, 4. Time, 2m. 34s. Won by 1 
a 6 inches between 2 and 3; 1 wheel separated 3 
and 4. 

5-mile bicycle race—Intercollegiate record, 11m, 50 
1-5S., by Ray Dawson, Columbia. 

Final heat—Won by B. Ripley, Pennsylvania; Ra 
Dawson, Columbia, 2; I. A. Bowell, Columbia, %. Gc. <. 
F. Schwarz, Columbia, 4. Time, r2m. 26 3-5s. on by 


— Intercollegiate record, 
Mapes, Columbia. Won 


I ~ > 6 inches between 2 and 3; same between 3 
and 4. 

















1-mile tandem bicycle race—Intercollegiate record, 
2m. 10 1-58.. by Ray Dawson and J. A. Powell, 
Columbia, champions. 

Final heat—Won by F. Schade, Georgetown, and A. 
Moran, Georgetown; J. T. Williams, Jr., Columbia, 
and C. C. F. Schwartz, Columbia, 2: B. Ripley, Prince- 
ton, and H. Miller, Princeton, 3; H. N. Hall, Columbia, 
and H. S. Waterman, Columbia, 4. Time, 2m. 16 1-ss. 
Won by 3-4 of a wheel-length; 2 lengths between 2 and 
3; 10 lengths between 3 and 4. 


The points score : 
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Pole vauilt......-—- — 313-3 723-—- - wie) eis os 
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Putting shot... 5 1— 2 a ee ee ee 
Bicycle events. — 3-- I —-—- -~—— 2 
Totals...... 50% 28 255-6 22239 5 § 3 2% 2 


NEW JERSEY ATHLETIC CLUB. 
The annual spring games of the New Jersey 
A.C. were held at Bergen Point, May 3oth. 
As is usual at the club's carnivals the attend- 
ance was large. The racing was good through- 
out. J. W. B. Tewkesbury, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, the intercollegiate champion 
sprinter, was too heavily handicapped to even 
get a place in the 100 yards, but his college 
companion, J. C. McCracken, achieved the 
greatest honors of the meet by throwing the 
16-lb. hammer 153 feet 7 inches and establishing 
a new world’s record. Tewkesbury retrieved 
his laurels when it came to the 300-yard race, 
which he won with ease. George W. Orton 
had no difficulty in covering his favorite dis- 
tance well in front of the other competitors. 
The summary : 


880-yard run, scratch—Won by T E. Burke, Harvard 
University; Herbert E. Manvel, New Jersey A.C., 2. 
Time, 2m. 9 4-58. 

1oo-yard run, handicap, final heat—Won by Clarence 
Demming, Lakewood, N. J , 8 1-2yds; P. J. Walsh, St. 
Francis Xavier College A. A., 4 1-2yds.,2; J. P. Connor, 
St. Francis Xavier College A. A., 9yds., 3. Time, ros. 
t-mile walk, handicap—Won by Louis Liebgold, New 
Jersey A. C., 30s.; A. F. Bennett, New York, 60s., 2; 
James Frazer, New Jersey A. C., 40s., 3. Time, 7m. 
34°58. 
300-yard run, scratch—Won by J. W. B. Tewkesbury, 
University of Pennsylvania; M. W. Long, New York 
C., 2; R. Don Hoffman, University of Pennsylvania, 
3. Time, 31s. 
1-mile bicycle race, handicap, final heat—Won by W. 
M. McCully, New Jersey A. C., soyds.; Walter C. 
Roome, New Jersey A. C., scratch, 2; William J. Ehrich, 

Yale A. A., 20yds., 3. Time, 2m. 27 2-58. 

mig | a hurdle race, handicap—Won by M. B. Bas- 
tian, University of Pennsylvania, syds.; Warren W. 
Smith, New York, r8yds., 2; George P. Smith, New 
Jersey A. C., 18yds., 3. Time, 27s. 

2-mile bicycle race, handicap—Won by Walter C. 
Roome, New Jersey A. C., scratch; W. M. McCully, 
New Jersey A. C., 7s5yds., 2; William J. Ehrich, Yale A. 
A., 30yds., 3. ime, 5m. 14 4-58. 

_t-mile run, handicap—Won by George W. Orton, 
New York A. C., scratch; James Sheran, New Jersey 
A. C., 85yds., 2; H. O. Mosenthal, Columbia University, 
soyds., 3. Time, 4m. 24s. 

440-yard run, handicap—Won b 
York 


=] 


N. W. Long, New 
A. C., scratch; R. Don Hoffman, University of 


Pennsylvania, 3yds., 2; C. D. Myers, New Jersey A. C., 
Time, 49 1-58. 


2ayds., 3. 
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880-vard run, handicap—Won by Herbert A. Manvel, 
New Jersey A.C., scratch; Floyd R. Smith, New Jersey 
C., 32yds., 2; W. G. Messer, Knickerbocker A. C., 


2syds., 3. Time, 1m. 598. 

1-mile track record bicycle trial race, paced—Louis 
Hunter, New Jersey A. C. Time, 2m. 20 3-5s. 

Running high jump, handicap—Won by Jacob Krak- 
over, Alliance A. C., 8in., with 6ft. 1in.; A. C. Kraenz- 
lein, University of Pennsylvania, 3in., 2, with 6ft.; P. J. 
Graham, New Jersey A. C., 8%in., 3, with sft. 114in. 

Throwing 16-lb. hammer, scratch—Won by J. C. Mc- 
Cracken, University of Pennsylvania, with a world's 
record throw of 153ft. sin.; John Flanagan, New York 
A. C., 2, with a throw of r42ft. 8in. ; 

Putting 42-lb. weight, scratch--Won by James S. Mit- 
chell, Pastime A.C , with a put of 26ft. 7 1-8in.; Richard 
Sheldon, New York A. C.,2, witha put of 26ft. 1-8in.; 
John Flanagan, New York A. C., 3, with a put of asft. 
2\in. 

WESTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE. 

The annual championship games of the West- 
ern Intercollegiate Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion wereheld at Parkside, Chicago, Ill.,on June 
4th. Owing to the secession of the Chicago, 
Illinois, and Michigan Universities from the 
association, the games were deprived of their 
usual interest. However, these three colleges 
held a triangle set of games the same day, at 
which Michigan finished first with 70 points, 
Chicago 41, and Illinois 33. 

At the association games Wisconsin led with 
a total of 61 points. A summary with the total 
of points follows : 


roo-yard dash—Maybury, Wisconsin, 1; Jones, North- 
western, 2; Fox, Wisconsin, 3. Time, ros. 

220-vard dash—Jones, Northwestern ,1; Fox, Wis- 
consin, 2; McGown, Wisconsin, 3. ime, 23 2-5s. 

440-yard run—Cassady, Purdue, 1; Fox, Wisconsin, 2; 
Sturgeon, Northwestern, 3. Time, 52 1-5s. 

880-yard run—Sturgeon, Northwestern, 1; Nelson, 
Minnesota, 2; Henry, Wisconsin 3. Time, 2m. 4 3-s5s. 

Mile run — Schneider, Wisconsin, 1; Rice, Lake 
Forest, 2; Bemis, Northwestern, 3. Time, 5m. 19 1-58. 

1z0-yard hurdles—Jackson, Lake Forest, 1 ; Green, 

<nox, 2; Brown, Northwestern. 3. Time, 17 3-5s. 
220-yard hurdles—O’Dea, Wisconsin, 1; Sellards, 
Drake, 2; Brown, Northwestern, Time, 27 3-5s. 

Mile bicycle—C. Taylor, Wisconsin, 1; Feree. 
Drake, 2; Page, Minnesota, 3. Time, 2m. 302-s5s. 

Lap bicycle race, quarter-mile—C. J. Taylor, Wiscon- 
sin, 1; H. H. Taylor, Wisconsin, 2; Feree, Drake, 3. 
Time, 34 3-58. 

Mile walk—Pease, Northwestern, 1; Hartman, Wis- 
consin, 2. Time, 7m. 53 4-5S. 

Discus throw—Stangel, Wisconsin, 1; Forest, Wis- 
consin, 2; Granke, Wisconsin, 3. Distance, 117ft. gin. 

Running broad jump—Gaines, Minnesota, 1; Hobart, 
Knox, 2; Perry, Hestitieemarn, . Distance, 22ft. 1in. 

Running high jump—Train, Wisconsin, 1; Mason, 
Wisconsin, 2; Holland, Drake, 3. Height, sft. 8in. 

Shot put, 16-lbs.—Brewer, Northwestern, 1; Perry, 
Northwestern, 2; Harbaugh, Knox, 3. Distance, 38ft. 

Hammer throw, 16-lbs.—Levings, Northwestern, 1; 
— Wisconsin, 2; Harbaugh, Knox, 3. Distance, 
rroft. 

Pole vault—Wilson, Northwestern, 1; Jones, North- 


western, 2; Rowe, Wisconsin, 3. Height, roft. 
WIMOOOGED 0.9.9: 000.0000ccnnes ee eco 8 
Northwestern.... ........ Bh MER s cccceves ces roe 
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Lake Forest............... 8 

NATIONAL INTERSCHOLASTIC A, A. 


The annual championship games of the 
National Interscholastic A. A. were held at 
Berkeley Oval, June roth. The entries were not 
large, but the quality of the athletes was high. 
In the shot-putting all three of the first men 
exceeded the record, H. J. Brown winning with 
avery good put. J. S. Spraker created a new 
record in the broad jump. G. P. Serviss raised 
the high-jump record to 6ft. 4%in., a remark- 
ably good performance for a schoolboy. Serviss 
is just the build to make a good jumper, and 
is giving his entire attention to the high and 
broad. In this he is wise. He should be seen 
well in the front ranks when he goes to college. 





Pp. H. 


CHRISTENSEN, 


At present he has won every high jump he has 
entered this season. Another of the compet- 
itors who is remarkable for his consistent per- 
formances is P. H. Christensen, who won the 
mile run; in fact he has won every outdoor mile 
run he has entered for, both last year (when at 
Harvard School) and this. His time in the last 
contest was not particularly good, or rather not 
what he is capabie of, for he was not pushed in 
the race. He expects to enter Princeton next 
fall, and with care and another year over his 
head should be found among the first college 
men at the championship. 

The summary : 

1oo-yard dash—Won by A. F. Duffy, Worcester Acad- 
emy; A. M. Butler, Worcester High School, 2; W. T. 
Elmendorf, Collegiate School, 3; S. Milbank, Trinity 
School, 4. Time, 10s. 

Half-mile bicycle race, juniors, open to public-school 
pupils—Final heat won by M. Hurley,Grammar School 
69; F.Stiasny, Grammar School 54, 2; J. Whalen, 
Grammar School 43, 3. Time, rm. 21 4-5s. 

440-yard run— Dead heat between B. S. White, 
Berkeley School, and H. J. Winslow, Cambridge High 
and Latin School; J. McMillan, Barnard School, 3. 
Time, 52 1-5s. In the run-off Winslow won. Time, 
SI 4-55. 

880-yard run — Won by R. C. Batchelder, Waban 
School; P. H. Christensen. Berkeley School, 2; G. M. 
Trede, Trinity School, 3. Time, 1m. 59 2-s5s. 

One-mile bicycle race—Final heat won by Le Ro 
See, Berkeley School; N..Pratt, Pratt Institute, 2; 7. 
Pierson, ** Poly Prep.,”’ Time, 4m. 57 3-58. 

120-yard hurdle race—Final heat won by J.A. Forney, 
Berkeley School ; C. A. O’Rourke, Jr., Trinity School, 
2; J. Thomas, Berkeley School, and W. S. Gierasch, 
Brooklyn High School, dead heat for 3. Time, 16s. 

One-mile walk—Won by R. C. Dorr,;Worcester Acad- 
emy; D. Ellimen, Berkeley School, 2; J. W. Alker, 
Berkeley School, 3. Time, 8m. 38 a-5s. 
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220-yard dash — Final heat won by A. M. Butler, 
Worcester High School; W. T. Elmendorf, Collegiate 
School, 2; A. F. Duffy, Worcester Academy, 3; S. Mil- 
bank, Trinity School, 4. Time, 22 3-5s. 

220-yard hurdle race—Final heat won by J. H. Con- 
verse, Hales School; P. P. Edson, Worcester High 
School, 2 ; J. Thomas, Berkeley School, 3. Time, 25 3-s5s, 

One-mile run—Won by P. H. Christensen, Berkeley 
School; W. K. Clifford, Worcester High School, 2; G. 
M. Trede, ‘Trinity School, 3. Time, 4m. 42 3-5s. 

Putting the 12-pound shot—Won by H. J. Browne, 
St. Paul School, with 4sft. 9 1-4in.; W. W. Coe, Hop- 
kinson School, 2, with 44ft. 9 1-2in. ; Le Roy F. Spear, 
Worcester Academy, 3, with 44ft. 8 3-gin. 

Running high jump—Won by G. P. Serviss, Brook- 
lyn Latin School, with 6ft. 1-2in.; 4,*. Spraker, Berke- 
ley School, 2, with sft. 8in.; J. H. Converse, Hales 
School, 3, with sft. 7in. 

Throwing the 12-pound hammer—Won by Le Roy F. 
Spear, Worcester Academy, with 14oft. 2in.; H. J. 
Browne, St. Paul School, 2, with 138ft. 10 1-2in.; S. B. 
Hunt, St. Paul School, 3, with ra4ft. 4 1-2in. 

Throwing the discus—Won by W. W. Coe, Hopkin- 
son School, with rosft. gin.; H. J. Browne, St. Paul 
School, 2, with rorft. 5 1-2in.; Le Roy F. Spear, Worces- 
ter Academy, 3, with gsft. 11 3-4in. 

Running broad jump—Won by J. S. Spraker, Berke- 
ley School, with 21ft. roin.; A. M. Butler, Worcester 
High School, 2, with arft. 7in.; G. P. Serviss, Brooklyn 
Latin School, 3, with 2oft. rin. 

Pole vault—Tie between J. A. Forney, Berkeley 
School, and P. Shuber, Worcester Academy, at roft. 
8 1-4in.; G. P. Smith, Plainfield High School, 3, with oft. 
81-sin. Shuber won the jump-off, but the points were 
divided. 

The schools finished in the following order : 

Berkeley, 39 1-2 points; Worcester Academy, 22; 
Worcester High School, 17; St. Paul School, 12; Hop- 
kinson, 8; Hales, 6; Brooklyn Latin, 6; Waban, s;; 
Trinity, 5; Collegiate, 4; Cambridge High and Latin, 
4; Pratt Institute, 3; ‘Poly Prep.,” 1; Plainfield High, 
1; Brooklyn High, 1-2. 

VIGILANT. 


G, P. SERVISS, 











BASEBALL. 


IN THE EAST. 


HE past month 
: has proved, on 
the whole, some- 


what of a dis- 

appointment to 
those who expected 
good playing and close 
contests in the opening 
series among the larger 
colleges. Most of the 
games have been easy 
victories for one team 
or the other, and the 
Yale - Brown series is 
the only really good 
one played so far. The 
coming month is to see 
the close of the Yale- 
Princeton, Brown- 
Pennsylvania, Brown- 
Harvard, and the whole 
of the Yale - Harvard 
series. It is hoped that 
this series may bring 
out some closer contests 
and better playing than we have had during 
the past month. 

At New Haven the team has had a bad 
month, due largely to the poor work of Fearey, 
who had been doing such fine work in the box. 
To his poor play is due the loss of the Brown 
series and the first of the Princeton games. 
At this crisis, Greenway, who has not pitched 
for two years, owing to a bad arm, has been 
compelled to go into the box; and, judging from 
his work in the second Princeton game, he will 
make Yale once more strong in the box, and 
the outcome of the Princeton series very doubt- 
ful. The whole nine has fallen off in its play- 
ing, discouraged, doubtiess, by the poor work 
of its pitchers, but played a very strong game 
at Princeton June 11th. Eddy is filling Green- 
way’s place at left, and plays strongly, so that 
the nine, on the whole, is rather stronger than 
with Fearey in the box at his best. If Green- 
way’s arm holds out, the third Princeton game 
should be a very close contest. Sullivan has 
improved in his catching, and the outfield is 
batting and fielding finely. The infield is not 
above the average, and second and third are 
making too many errors. 

Princeton has played well during the month, 
and has been exceedingly fortunate to find her 
two great rivals, Harvard and Yale, in very 

oor condition for hard contests. Asa result, 

arvard was easily defeated in two straight 
games, and the first Yale game was an easy 
victory for Princeton. Hildebrand was not in 
good form for the second Yale game, and lost 
it by his own unsteadiness, but his work 
through the year has been of the very best. 
He has fine curves, speed, and change of 
pace, and has the faculty of doing his best in 
tight places—a most acceptable quality in a 
pitcher. Kafer hag supported him brilliantly, 
and throws and bats very strongly. The 
threatened loss of Kelly at first did not mate- 
tialize, and his fielding and hitting have been 
great factors in Princeton’s success. The nime, 














as a whole, 1s strong on all points; and the men 
all impress the spectators as being natural ball- 
players, which cannot be said of some members 
of the teams representing Yale and Harvard. 
Princeton has lost one game to Lafayette. 
Her season ends with the third Yale game, and 
must be considered a decided success, whatever 
the outcome of that game. 

Pennsylvania has had a very successful sea- 
son, and started East with the remarkable rec- 
ord of 21 games won and only 2 lost. The team 
lost to Holy Cross and Harvard, making four 
defeats in all, and at this writing has to meet 
Brown before going back to Philadelphia. 
The only trouble with the Pennsylvania 
team has been a lack of games with strong op- 
ponents, Yale and Princeton still refusing to 
arrange any games with the Philadelphia men. 
As matters stand, Pennsylvania is tied with 
Harvard, has lost one game to Lafayette, and 
has won three from Cornell and one from 
Brown, the other victories being from weaker 
teams, of which Georgetown was perhaps the 
strongest. The remarkable feature of the 
team’s play has been the work of Pitcher 
Brown, who had won nineteen successive vic- 
tories and met his first defeat at Cambridge, 
where the: fault was certainly not his, as Har- 
vard made but four hits. As Pennsylvania’s 
hitting has been weak and her own scores very 
small, Brown’s record is the more remarkable. 
He isa left-hander of great speed and good 
curves, and his work reminds many of High- 
land’s, formerly of Harvard. It is a puzzle to 
know just how much value to give to Pennsyl- 
vania's fine record, and just what rank to give 
her in comparison with Yale and Princeton, 
but her team certainly has the best record of 
the season of 1898 for steady, consistent play 
of a high order. 

Cornell has produced her best team of recent 
years, and has the distinction of having won a 
game from’ Lafayette, but her play has been 
unsteady at times, as the three defeats at the 
hands of Pennsylvania and one at the hands 
of Williams attest. The batting and fielding 
have been good in the main, and were perhaps 
at their best in the Harvard game. Bole and 
Blair have done fair work in the box, but 
neither seems able to pitch a full game effect- 
ively. ——— continues to play the same strong 
game behind the bat, and is one of the best 
ball-players the college has produced. 

At Harvard the impression continues that the 
material of this year was unusually good, but 
has been poorly handled. The choice of pitch- 
ers has not always been good, and there have 
been so many candidates for the pitcher’s 
place that no one of them has had work 
enough to bring him to his best form. Coz- 
zens’ lame arm and Morse’s illness have nar- 
rowed the pitchers to Hayes and Fitz, who 
have received most of the attention for the last 
ten days. The result seems apparent in Hayes’ 
fine work against Pennsylvania June 11th, and 
the chances seem brighter for a good pitcher 
for the Yale series. The Princeton series was 
hopelessly mismanaged. 

obinson, of the Freshman class, has sup- 
lanted Clark at third base, and is playing 
nely, his hitting and base-running being 
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especially strong. Foster, at first, is lifeless and 
a poor hitter and runner, and many are of the 
opinion that Houghton should be returned to 
first and a new man found for second. Cap- 
tain Rand is lame, and may not play again this 
year—a very unfortunate incident, as Rand is 
the best batter and run-getter on the team. 
The team as a whole is batting very poorly, 
and has a tendency to go to pieces in a tight 
place. At best, the nine is in an unsettled con- 
dition, but there is good material in it, and 
proper handling will produce a nine capable of 
playing a good series with Yale, with an even 
chance to win. 

Brown’s team has played excellent ball dur- 
ing the month, winning its Yale series and its 
first Harvard game. As is usual with Brown 
teams, the strength of the nine is in its strong 
fielding and its dashing style of play, rather 
than its own ability to score. The infield has 
probably made more double plays than any 
other college in the field, and Acute plays 
count tremendously, especially at criticab points. 
Sedgwick, too, has made an excellent record 
for himself as a pitcher. No team has hit him 
hard, though he strikes out few men, and op- 

onents generally get six to eight base-hits. 
Fie is not speedy, and his curves are not par- 
ticularly deceptive, but his control is excellent, 
and he ‘‘ works” his batters with great skill. 
Brown has split series of two games with Dart- 
mouth and Princeton, has lost one game to 
Pennsylvania, and has won its first Harvard 


me. 

What looked at the start like a good con- 
test in the New England Association turned 
out to be an overwhelming victory for Dart- 
mouth, her team finishing the season with a 
clean record of eight victories and no defeats. 
The team has improved wonderfully in its 
fielding, and has batted savagely in most of the 
championship contests. This is Dartmouth’s 
first championship since the formation of the 
present association. 

Williams depended largely on Plunkett's 
pitching, and his work has certainly been very 
fine, considering the poor support given him by 
his team, both in the field and at the bat. 
Williams’ team had several of last year’s cham- 
pionship nine, but even these seem to have been 
affected by the general slump, and the first 
poor nine Williams has had in years resulted. 

Amherst had no effective pitchers, and was 
composed largely of inexperienced players, 
which accounts for her poor showing. The 
men fielded very well, but could not hit, which, 
coupled with the ineffectiveness of their own 
pitchers, prevented the team from making a 
good showing. : 

Lafayette has put a very strong team in the 
field, and has to her credit victories over Yale, 
Harvard, Princeton, Pennsylvania and Cor- 
nell, certainly a brilliant record. The work of 
Nevins in the box has been uniformly first- 
class, and he has not been hit with any effect 
during the entire season. The remainder of 
the team have backed up their pitchers in good 
style, and have battled strongly in all their 
games. Cornell alone of the large colleges has 


succeeded in winning a game from Lafayette, 
and this was only one of a series of three, 
Lafayette winning the other two. 

Holy Cross has had a strong team and 
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played some very fine games, her best being a 
a of University of Pennsylvania, on June 
1oth. 

Andover is fairly entitled to the distinction 
of having the best preparatory school team, 
she having defeated Exeter and Lawrenceville, 
the freshman teams of Harvard, Yale and 
Princeton, and forced the Yale *Varsity to play 
ten innings to win. The re-establishment of 
good feeling between Andover and Exeter has 
done much for both schools in matters perhaps 
more important than athletics, 


Below are the scores of some of the more im. 
portant games : 


May 10o—At Cambridge.. Harvard, 20... Amherst, 6. 
‘““ 10o—At Washington..Georget’n, 10..U. of Va., 7: 
11—At Worcester ...Holy Cross, 3..Amherst, 1. 


“ x1—At Philadelphia. U. of P.,9......U. of Va., 

‘“*  a1—At Ithaca........ Cornell, 5......Lafayette, 4. 
** 12—At Providence..Brown, 13..... Colby, 6. 

‘** 12—At New Haven..Yale, 14........ Wesleyan, 3. 
‘* 12—At Princeton....Princeton, 12..U. of Va., 5. 

‘“* 13—At Hanover..... Dartmouth, 8..Williams, 1. 

‘** 14—At Providence..Brown, 17..... Yale, 2. 


“« 14—At Princeton....Princeton, 12..Harvard, 2. 

“* 14—At Philadelphia.U. of Pa., 2....C 

‘“* 16—At New Haven..U. of Va., 4.... Yale, o. 

** 17—At Andover..... Williams, 2....Andover, 1, 

‘“« 17—At Cambridge..Harvard, 8....Exeter, o. 

** 18—At Cambridge ..Harvard, 11 .. Williams, o. 

“* 18—At Philadelphia. U. of Pa., 3....Brown, 2. 

“* 18—At Easton....... Lafayette, 7...Princeton, 3 

“ 18—At Amherst.....Bowdoin, 6....Ambherst, 5. 

(14 innings.) 

“* 21—At Hanover.....Dartm’th, 15..Ambherst, o. 

21—At Princeton....Princeton, 11..Cornell, 6. 

‘* a1—At Providence..Brown, 7...... Holy Cross, 2. 

“  21—At Andover..... Andover, .-Harvard,’o1, 2. 
25—At Princeton....Princeton, 4...Brown, 1. 

‘““ 26—At Hanover.....Georget’n, 4... 

“  28—At Andover..... WOU, F svsccccs 

28—At Providence .. Brown, 1o..... Dartmouth, 7. 

** 28—At Worcester...Georget'n, 5...Holy Cross, 1. 

“ 28—At Ithaca........U. of Pa., 7....Cornell, 4. 

““ 30—At Worcester.... Holy Cross, 10.Dartmouth, 4. 

30—At Cambridge... Yale, ’o1, 5.... Harvard,’or, 4. 

“ 31—At Andover..... Andover, 6.... Yale, ‘or, 2. 

1—At Amherst.... Harvard, 11...Amherst, 3. 

1—At Princeton....Princeton, 14..Georget'n, 3. 

“ 1—At Philadelphia. U. of Pa., 3....Cornell, 1. 

“ 3—At Amherst..... Dartmouth, 6..Amherst, 3. 

3—At Princeton ....Andover, 9....Princeton, 3. 

‘“  4-At Amherst..... Dartmouth, s..Amherst, 1. 

“* 4—At Ithaca........ Williams, 8.....Cornell, 4. 

“  _4—At Easton ... Lafayette, 11..U. of Pa., 8. 

“  6—At Providence...Brown, g......U. of Vt., 7. 

“  _8—At New Haven.. Yale, 10........ U. of Vt., 7. 

** 10—At Worcester ....Holy Cross, 11.U. of Pa., 3. 

ro—At Hanover ...Dartmouth, 6..Williams, o. 

“  1r1—At Andover.....Andover, 8....Exeter, 2. 

11—At Hanover.....Dartmouth, 9..Williams, 5s. 

“ asaz—AtIthaca........ Lafayette, 11..Cornell, 6. 


o 















UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 3; HARVARD, 2. 


At Philadelphia, May arst.— The first 
University of Pennsylvania-Harvard game was 
a pitched battle, won on Haughton’s poor 
throw in the fifth inning. Neither team hit 
at all well, and the poor hitting, combined with 
good fielding, made scoring difficult. The 
winning run was secured in the tenth on a 
base-on-balls and a hit. Brown’s pitching was 
very effective. 


PRINCETON, 9 ; HARVARD, 2. 


At Cambridge, May 28th.—Princeton com- 
pletely outclassed Harvasd while McCormick 
was in the box, and though Cozzens did well 
the day was already lost when he came 
into the game. Princeton's play was_ better 
than Harvard’s in almost every particular, the 


























battery work of Hildebrand and Kafer being 
very fine. Harvard fielded miserably, and did 
not begin to hit till the seventh inning. This 
game gives Princeton her Harvard series. 


BROWN, 4; YALE, 3. 


Providence, May 30th.—Brown won the de- 
ciding game of the Yale series by bunching 
her hits. The fielding of both teams was very 
fine, neither of the two errors counting in the 
score. Yale made five more hits than Brown, 
but could not make runs against Brown’s fine 
fielding. Brown made an unusual number 
of double plays, which did much to prevent 
Yale from scoring more runs. 


PRINCETON, 12; YALE, 7. 


New Haven, June gth.—Princeton won the 
first Yale game by playing a better game in all 
departments than her rival and on Fearey’s poor 
pitching. Greenway pitched during the last 
four innings, and held Princeton down very 
well. Yale's batting streak in the eighth saved 
the game from being a walkover for Princeton. 


BROWN, 5; HARVARD, I, 


Cambridge, June 8sth.—The first Brown- 
Harvard game was a dull contest, which 
Brown won because she bunched her few hits 
with Harvard’s errors. Neither team could 
hit, but Harvard was particularly weak at the 
bat, going out in order for six of the nine 
innings. Sedgwick’s pitching was the only 
feature. 


YALE, 6; PRINCETON, 4. 


Princeton, June 11th.—Yale won an unex- 
pected victory by better fielding and by bunch- 
ing her hits. Hildebrand was unsteady, and 
gave six bases on balls, while his support was 
not of the best. The credit for winning be- 
longs largely to Greenway, who went into the 
box with little practice after a two years’ ab- 
sence from that position, due toa lame arm. 
Princeton made nine hits, but could not bunch 
them. 


HARVARD, 2; U. OF PA., I. 


Cambridge, June r1th.—This was an unusu- 
ally good exhibition of baseball, which was final. 
ly won on Reid’s home run. Hayes pitched a 
beautiful game, striking out nine men and al- 
lowing no bases on balls. Brown also pitched 
a fine game, but was not so well supported. 
Harvard’s play in the field was steady and 
brilliant, Haughton saving several hits at crit- 
ical points by good plays, and Reid catching 
and throwing finely. This leaves the Harvard- 
U. of Pa. series a tie. Post Captain. 





BASEBALL IN THE SOUTH. 

What would have been the greatest contest 
of the season, North Carolina vs. Virginia, was 
declared off on account of rain, the first game 
not being opened at all and the second called 
in the middle of the second inning. The 
Virginians had tallied one in the first, nothing 
in the second, and had just gone to bat in the 
third when the water fell in torrents. Lawson 
was pitching a superb game for Carolina, who 
had been blanked for three innings, although 
they found Summergill for two singles. Every- 
thing pointed to a Virginia victory ; the Tar- 





BASEBALL. 
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Heels were making a good fight. Comparison 
between these, the two best teams in the South, 
is thus rendered difficult ; but, considering the 
record against other teams, the Virginians have 
shown their superiority, they having taken the 
series from both Georgetown and Yale and 
broken even with Princeton. In pitchers Vir- 
ginia has three’, either of whom equals Lawson ; 
and in Summergill, Virginia found a pitcher 
almost invincible. Pinkerton, the second pitch- 
er, was very speedy, but had not the finesse 
of Summergill. Collier, the third pitcher, was 
played in center for his heavy batting, in six- 
teen games making forty-one hits, with a total 
of eighty-six bases. Steptoe, at third, was the 
find of the year. Willis, at second, was the 
best run-getter on the team—a good hitter, a 
better waiter, and swift on the bases. Hill de- 
veloped into a sure backstop, but his throwing 
continued weak throughout. Mangan played 
substitute catch; his health prevented his active 
training. ‘ Big Bill” Martin was kept at short 
throughout, and is the star infielder of the 
South; he led the batting. The Virginians 
have shown their confidence by electing him 
captain for ’99. Captain Bonney continued in 
left, and deserves credit for the sportsmanlike 
conduct of the team at home and abroad. 

The Carolinians played a successful schedule, 
and much credit is due Captain Winston for the 
development of a strong team from new and 
young material. Belden at second, Rogers in 
center, and Lawson in the box helped him in 
batting and base-running, Lawson leading in 
the averages. 

Third honors must fall upon Vanderbilt ; al- 
though having better pitchers than Carolina, 
they are not their equals in batting. Sherrill 
has maintained first place in the box over Carr, 
and the infield was strengthened by bringing 
McAlister from the outfield to first, as sug- 
gested by OuTING in June. They demonstrated 
their superiority over Sewanee by taking the 
series—two victories and a draw. 

Georgia found it impossible to keep the pace 
set by the star ’97 team, and have dropped to 
last place. 

Further South, University of Mississippi 
sprung a surprise in defeating Tulane in a 
brilliant series, and Tulane evened things by 
taking three straights from University of Ala- 
bama. 

Next year the Southern teams should be 
placed in sections, as it is impossible, owing to 
the breadth of territory, for any one team to 
meet all the others, thus rendering accurate 
estimates impossible. 

The proposed Southern tour of the Virginians 
has been abandoned on account of sickness of 
the Virginia pitchers, and final exercises of 
the Southern colleges occurring generally at the 
same time, interfering with the dates, 


RECENT SCORES, 


Vanderbilt vs. University of Georgia, 13-1. 
Py ces rr “ 


“ = “ “ee 3-0 
vs. 4-0. 

oe vs. Sewanee, 5-5. 

we vs. 4-1. 


“ “ 


vs. 10-5. 
University of Georgia vs. Mercer University, 6-7. 
Tulane vs. University of Louisiana, 13-8. 


W. A. LamsBetu. 
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MIDDLE WEST BASEBALL. 


Even with the contest narrowed down to 
Michigan, Chicago and Illinois, the guessers 
have had a hard time of it. Throughout the 
season Chicago has been doing emphatic stick- 
work, and if the championship goes to her it 
will be on her batting. So far as general 
work is concerned, the big three have been 
pretty well balanced, but the Chicago people 
have had much the best of it in batting. 

So far as the games have been played, they 
have been rather puzzling. While Illinois was 
able to give Michigan some good trouncings 
and the Ann Arbor team split even with Chi- 
cago, Illinois fell a victim to the Chicago boys 
in four straight games. 

May 14th.—For six innings Illinois had the 
game well in hand, but Chicago’s hitting in 
the sixth inning piled up seven scores, and two 
more were added in the seventh. 

CRICRTO. ccccccccccscoesccss 30000720 
SUEMNGES cccccesccncccvecssecss 16000200 


——ie 
o— 9 

May 19th.—The game was won on Chicago's 
home grounds by the masterly pitching of 
Miller. Although Chicago secured ten hits, in 
only one inning did they get them bunched to 
any advantage. Michigan, on the contrary, 








though finding Smith for but seven hits, 
bunched four of them in one inning. Both 
teams fielded well. 
Score : 
MICHIGAN. CHICAG». 
r. h. p. a. e.| ’ r. h. p. ae. 
Cooley. 2b.... 0 0 © 2 o| Merrifi‘d, ab ¢ 2 @ 4 0 
Matteson, rf... o o 1 oj/Herschb’rcf o 2 2 0 o 
Lunn, c.. -- © « 7 © O|Gardner,c... o 1 5 3 0 
McGinnis, cf... o 1 1 1 1/Clarke, 2b.. 0 2 3 3 1 
Condon, 1b...... 0 om ojSawyer, rf... o 2 0000 
Wolff, 3b....... 1 2 0.0 1/Kennedy, > 2 om t 0 
Gilbert,ss.... 1 1 2 1)Vernon, Ss. © 0 2 2 0 
Davies, If..... 1 1 2 o o/Smith, p.... o 1 0 4 © 
Miller, p....... 0 1 2 5 o|/Southard,lf. 0 0 1 0 o 
. BE ea cree oe ay ce ee 
J | es 4 72714 3| Totals.... 2102717 1 
er Per Teer I 0 © 0 0 0 3 0 Oo—4 
ESM vdihsoseccascsteces esse 0 O IT I 0 0 0 O O—2 


May 21st.—On the Illinois home grounds, 
Michigan was defeated by a score of 3 to o 
in a game marked by the efficient work 
of McCullom and the splendid character of 
his support. Michigan had very little more 
success in hitting the diminutive south-paw 
than they did May 7th, when they failed to 
secure a hit. Illinois had better success in 
batting Miller, though the hit column shows 
but a total of 7. Michigan was ragged in field- 
ing but Illinois was superb, the entire team 
playing brilliant ball. 

The score : 


MICHIGAN. ILLINOIS, 

r. h. p. ae. | r. hh. p. ae 

Cooley, 2b.... 0 o 2 2 o/Fulton, 2b... 0 0 4 5 1 
Matteson, rf.. o o o o 1\Thornton,rf. 1 1 1 0 o 
Lunn.c...... 0 o 7 © o/Shuler,ss.... 2 1 2 3 0 
McGinnis, cf. o 1 2 © 2/Winston,3b.. o 2 1 3 0 
Wolf, 3b...... co o o 2 s\Johnston, 1b. o 114 1 © 
Gilbert, ss... . o o 2 o|Wernham, lf 0 0 © o o 
Condon, 1b.... o 211 o 1x\|Lotz,cf....... 0 o 1 210 
Davies, If.... 0 o 2 0 o/McCullom!p. o o o 3 0 
Miller, p...... 0 0 0 6 2|/McGill,c..... oO 2 34 = 
a eee Mage er enn nd 

Totals....... 0 32412 7! Totals...... 3 72617 2 
Michigan. ............ c+ ase 2: 2 SO Oe Oo bee 
OS Se er I © © 00200 x3 


May 24th.—In a close and exciting ten-inning 
game on Illinois ground. Chicago defeated Ilh- 
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nois by a score of 6 to 5. Though Chicago 
piled up 4 runs in the first inning, it was any- 
body's game until Chicago pulled it out in the 
tenth.. Both teams were rather inclined to 
rattles in the opening innings, but after the 
second it was a hard fight abounding in byill- 
iant work. McCullom, who had been a puzzle 
to all comers, was solved to the tune of 13 hits, 
two of them being for three bases and an equal 
number for two. Fulton’s work on second was 
superb, as was that of Lotz in center field, and 
the former led his team’s hitting, taking three 
hits off Smith. Herschberger took so kindly to 
McCullom that he hit him four times safely. 
Gardner gave most excellent support to Smith, 
who fielded his position most cleverly. 


eer Tree 410 


ica; ° 0000 
REMMGIG. 20050060500 viebieeesee I 


20o0°0002 0 


1—6 
o—5 

May 25th.—The second game of the Chicago- 
Illinois series requires very brief mention. Joy 
essayed to pitch for Illinois, and was lambasted 
out of the box, while his support was of the 


most pronounced yellow. Score: 
Chicago ........+000. socccees ©0005 0201 5—~13 
TLUNOIS. ......00000 scecvesesens O O 2 0 O 2 O O O— 4% 


May 28th.—Beautiful pitching and opportune 
stick-work won a game for Michigan from Chi- 
cago on the latter's home grounds. For seven 
innings Miller was effective, but had to give 
way to Lehr. Score: 

University of Michigan.....0 1 o 1 


1 1 MC 0 0 0 2 0-4 
University of Chicago.......0 0 o 


0008 8 Oi 
May 30th.—Schlauder took revenge on Illi- 
nois and put them out of the race for the inter- 
collegiate championship by holding them down 
to six hits, while his followers fell on to Linden, 
who for four innings occupied the box for IIli- 
nois. In the fifth McCullom went on the slab, 
and held Northwestern down to one hit for the 
balance of the game. Despite his great work, 
Illinois could not overcome Northwestern’s lead. 
The score : 
Northwestern......... eesesee 20030000 oO-5 
PUMIOIB 055250550 pen bows dicseee oo 0 0 2 o-3 
June 4th.— Perhaps the greatest contest of the 
season was the last game between Chicago and 
Illinois on the former's grounds. It was an 
eleven-inning game, and both pitchers were in 
fine form, For six innings McCullom held the 
strong hitters of Chicago to two hits, and in the 
eleven innings he was hit safely for eight. On 
the other hand, Clark held Illinois at his mercy, 
they getting but four hits. The Illinois out- 
field gave remarkable support to McCullom, es- 
pecially Lotz. Smith played a gilt-edged game 
for Chicago. The score: 
ee ~@@e008e8e0tes 
MER sow nneens cases 06 80 8 oO 6 'O 6 BS 
June 4th.—After the defeat of Illinois, North- 
western gave a good battle to Michigan, but 
were defeated. Northwestern had the best of 
the fielding and their hit column foots up more, 


o oO 


i—2 


but their hitting was notsotimely. The score: 
DON... occapebueseeken ,O © T £0 0 3 0 X—5 
Northwestern.. ..........0006 200106 0 © os 


May 14th—Wisconsin, 15; Northwestern, 2. 
May 2oth—Wisconsin, 5; Notre Dame, o. 
May 21st—De Pauw. 5: Indianapolis, 4. 

y 22d—Beloit, 4; Chicago, r. 

May 26th—Michigan, 6; Beloit, r. 

May 28th-—Illinois, 7; Oberlin, 1. 

May 30th—Wisconsin, 8; Oberlin, 7. 


Harry F, KENDALL. 
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EQUESTRIANISM. 


HE horse show 
at Philadel- 
phia—well, to 
put it briefly, 
the affair was 

a washout, pure and 
simple. On the open- 
ing day (Tuesday), 
May 24th, the weath- 
er looked a wee bit 
promising up to the 
intermission at mid- 
day, and the pretty 
flowers about the 
club-house and the 
grand stand sent 
forth their delicious perfume, the forest of 
greenery surrounding the picturesque enclo- 
sure resembling, with the raindrops glisten- 
ing on the leaves and branches, nothing so 
much as a bank of emerald and white crys- 
tal gems. But, alas, it rained. It fairly 
poured down in sheets, and the horses ploughed 
about in tanbark that soon took on the con- 
sistency of flaxseed mush. The exhibitors 
and judges were suddenly transformed into 
mountains of mackintosh, off which the water 
ran in streams over rich cushions and highly 
olished patent leather. Gilt and silver plated 
seme st quickly lost its lustre, and the well- 
groomed coats of the horses were ruffled 
as though rubbed the wrong way. But the 
programme had to be lived through and those 
engaged did their work like veterans, no hitch 
of any kind occurring; and the awards-—for a 
wonder—gave universal satisfaction, except in 
the case of the four-in-hand contest, when one 
of Mr. Carter’s horses was declared to be lame, 
which probably lost that gentleman the first 
rize. 
. The second day was a little better, as only 
slight showers occurred, but the third was a 
drencher and very discouraging. A. liberal 
estimate would record the visitors to the Phila- 
delphia show as in the neighborhood of five 
hundred on any one of the first three days, and 
yet, withal, there was a brave display of pretty 
toilets and smart toggery for brief spaces. 

The horse has always been enshrined in 
the hearts of Philadelphia’s younger set, and 
the love for sleek-coated equines of both the 
thoroughbred trotting and high-stepping vari- 
eties has become generally accepted by society 
there, which knows and handles its horses as do 
expert professionals. 

Everybody usually drives to the horse-show 
from the Quaker City; and to stand in the 
picturesque grounds under shadow of the 
tambling old inn and hearken to the sound of 
coach horns from the drags loaded down with 
jolly parties winding their way along the banks 
of the famous old Wissahickon Creek, is a joy 
which cannot be experienced elsewhere. But 
there was little of that sort of thing this year, 
except on the last day of the show, when a 
goodly number of coaches were ‘‘ parked” at 
the ring side. Of the few hundred notables 
who braved the elements and graced the show 
by their presence may be mentioned a few 
visitors from New York and some of the better 
known of the locale. 





What was lacking in the matter of attendance 
during the early part of the show was atoned 
for by the high quality of the exhibits and the 
make-up of the classes. The catalogue was 
never better arranged, nor has there ever be- 
fore been so large anentry. The New York 
exhibitors gathered in a majority of the trophies, 
Charles F. Bates winning with the champion 
cob Coxey, the pair Hi and High Tide, the 
leader Whirl of the Town, and again when 
three of these and Brown Donna appeared 
four-in-hand. Miss Adelaide carried off highest 
honors with her remarkable saddle-horse Ches- 
ter and Miss Holloway was also a winner, 
and a clever one. 

The trotting classes were, as heretofore, very 
rich in quality, a notable contest being that in 
which E. T. Stotesbury’s fine pair, Vic and 
Lady, took first for style and appointments, 
over Col. Snowden’s Russ and B.C. L. and 
James W. Cooke’s Altamont and Bertha, the 
first mentioned also winning a good class in 
single harness. 

The jumping classes were altogether too 
large to be dealt with quick enough to suit the 
taste of the sightseers, and coming on, as they 
did, toward the end of a dreary day, the 
audience had drifted down toa few grooms and 
hunting men before the awards were made. In 
a hard class, Charles E. Mather’s Welcome won, 
C. Randolph Snowden’s Richmond being sec- 
ond, and that natural jumper, W. D. Grand’s 
Red Oak, ridden by Stanton Elliott, getting 
third. In the light-weight qualified hunter 
class Red Oak had no difficulty in winning first 
prize, as did also W. M. Healey’s gelding 
Kensington over the qualified hunters of heavier 
stamp. 

In the pony classes Eben D, Jordan, of Bos- 
ton, took first with Prime Minister, Richard F. 
Carman, of New York, getting second with 
Eclipse and fourth with Rocket. Master 
Widener won again this year in brave style, 
handling Lady Gibbie like a veteran, little boy 
Bratton getting next prize with Just-in-Time. 
Strauss and Hexter’s pony Greydawn beat the 
celebrated Eccles Wonder, and George Gagnon’s 
McKusick and Florence won blue ribbons, the 
first when shown singly and the two as a lady’s 
pair. The same exhibitors’ Cat and Gold 
Pointer went to the top of another class. 

An innovation this year was a class for hack- 
neys under saddle, which was won by C. Ran- 
dolph Snowden's aged mare Alabama. Fred- 
erick G. Bourne, of Oakdale, L. I., took first 
with his hackney stallion Starlight, under fif- 
teen hands, and F, J. Kimball did the same 
with his chestnut sire Phaéton in a class for 
stallions over fifteen hands. 

The best road team of four horses: was won 
by William L. Elkins’s Melba, Aladdin, Robin 
Hood, and Strathmore, driven by Joseph E. 
Widener, and the same exhibitor..won in the 
park tandem class with Lady Primfosd and 
Glorious. Colonel Edward Morrell’s prize’ for 
hunting tandem was won by C. Randolph 
Snowden’s Richmond and Prima Donna, 

Another innovation was the class for spike 
teams (of three horses), which Charles F. Bates, 
of New York, won, as he also did when it came to 
show four horses to park drag, appointments to 
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count, probably the most sought-after prize of 
the whole show. 

Matters were not much better on the fourth 
day, Friday, for, although no rain fell, the sky 
was overcast and gloomy, which kept the at- 
tendance down toa low ebb 

The programme on Friday was most attract- 
ive, a battle royal being that which took place 
when a dozen tandem teams entered the arena. 
Nothing prettier in the way of an equestrian 
exhibit could well be imagined. The contest 
narrowed down to a question of whether Coxey 
and Whirl of the Town or Sigsbee and Samp- 
son should win, and patriotism ultimately got 
the upper hand, the Chicagoan winning the 
blue ribbon amid tremendous enthusiasm. The 
New York representative had been beating the 
home turnouts all week, and the crowd evi- 
dently wanted a change. 

New Yorkers had all the best of it in the 
saddle classes, however, Miss Doremus winning 
again on Chester, and Mrs. Beach taking sec- 
ond prize on Patsy McCord for Mr. E. T. H. 
Talmadge. 

The Corinthian class for hunters ridden by 
members of recognized hunt clubs also came 
here, General Healey’s famous chestnut geld- 
ing Kensington taking the coveted prize. 

The show closed on Saturday in a glorious 
burst of sunshine and amid much enthusiasm. 
The decisions in the championship class were 
loudly applauded. The great cob Coxey won 
over Bratton’s Sampson. The golden chestnut 
gelding Oriflamme was declared champion of 
the saddlers. The champion hackney mare of 
the show was that beautiful chestnut three-year- 
old Princess Olga, by Enthorpe Performer, 
and Mr. A. J. Cassatt, the President of the 
show, took first prize with his celebrated race- 
horse The Bard, and again was first with the 
young stallion Chesterbrook, son of his im- 
ported hackney stallion Cadet. 

THE ELK RIDGE CLUB HORSE-SHOW. 

Viewed as a purely amateur sporting event, 
the horse-show which took place May 1gth, 2oth, 
21st, on the picturesque grounds of the Elk 
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Ridge Fox-Hunting Club, near Baltimore, must 
go on record as one of the most delightful of the 
season. It catered more especially to horses of 
the hunting type and such as are used by coun- 
try gentlemen of sporting proclivities, and was 
graced by the wealth, beauty and fashion of 
Baltimore and Washington, the State of Vir. 
ginia being also wellrepresented, They came 
in gorgeous drags, coaches, phaétons and pony 
carts, which were parked along the grassy ter- 
races encircling the tanbark arena, and formed 
an animated setting for the glittering array of 
show horses and vehicles, hunters and jumpers 
parading about the judges’ stand, 

Interest centred in the Hunt Club events, 
which brought out most of the crack hunters 
of Maryland and vicinity, the members of the 
Elk Ridge and Green Spring Valley Clubs all 
appearing in full hunting costume. 

The prize (plate valued at $150) was won by 
the Elk Ridge Club. Mr. Webb Carter, of the 
same club, also won in the open class. A class 
exclusively for ladies’ hunters was an interest- 
ing feature of the show, Mrs. Thomas De Ford 
winning handily on Elmira, Mrs. Ross Whist- 
ler taking second prize on Mrs. E. A. Jackson’s 
Sportsman. 

The Elk Ridge Club Cup for the best hunter 
over four successive jumps brought out a large 
entry of picked horses, the win of Mr. Red- 
mond C, Stewart on Tim Burr being very pop- 
ular, Mr. William H. Bryan’s Aberdeen was 
another horse that came in for a large share of 
the applause, as did also the Fox, shown by 
Mr. W. S. Diffenderfer. Miss Romaine Le 
Moyne’s Hailstone, Miss Ettie Ridgeley’s Har- 
ry, the home club’s Fritz, S. L. Jenkins’ Sir 
Reynard, Miss George’s Crookshanks, and Mr. 
James F. Clarke's Blackbird are also worthy of 
mention. 

The sporting tandem event was not:carried 
out as it should have been, as in some cases 
grooms assisted in unharnessing the lead horses 
and putting on the saddles for the jumping 
contest. Mr. Diffenderfer won with General 
and the Fox; Thomas De Ford took second 
with Elmira and Welcome, and Lady Gray and 
Hunter got third for Mr. W. Irvine Keyser. 

A. H, Goprrey, 


CYCLING. 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT AND 


UNIVERSITY CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
HE amateur two-mile 
Metropolitan District 
Championship and 
an amateur ten-mile 
paced race were run 
at the National Circuit 
meet, under the auspices of 
the Quill Club Wheelmen, at 
Manhattan Beach, N. Y, 
May 21st. The summaries : 
Two miles, Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Championship—I. A Powell, 
Columbia, 1; W. H. La Due, Mor- 
ris Heights, 2: C. C. Schwartz, 
Columbia, 3. Time, 4m. 54s. 
Ten miles, invitation paced 
race — George Schofield, Kings 
County Wheelmen, 1; Joseph 





Thompson, Greenwich Wheelmen, 2. 
3-58. 

Columbia won the bicycle events at the inter- 
collegiate contests again this year by a wide 
margin. The races were held on the Berkeley 
Oval track, on the afternoon of May 28th, and 
the sport was fairly good throughout. The 
following were the results : 


Half-mile, final—Ray Dawson, Columbia, 1; Bert Rip- 
ley, Princeton, 2; I. A: Powell, Columbia, 3; L. Tweedy, 
Yale, 4. Time, 1m. 12 3-58. 

One mile, final--Ray Dawson, Columbia, 1; J. T. 
Williams, Jr., Columbia, 2; A. Moran, Georgetown, 3; 
I. A. Powell, Columbia, 4. Time, 2m. 34s. 

Five miles, final—Bert Ripley, Princeton, 1; Ray 
Dawson, Columbia, 2; I. A. Powell, Columbia, 3; C. C. 
Schwartz, Columbia, 4. Time, 12m. 36 3-ss. : 

Quarter mile, final—C. C. Schwartz, Columbia, 1; 
Ray Dawson, Columbia, 2° L. B. Dannemiller, George- 
town, 3; F. T. Anderson, Yale, 4. Time, 32 2-58. 

One mite, tandem, final—Fred Schade and A. Moran, 
Georgetown, 1; J. T. Williams, Jr., and C. C, Schwartz, 
Columbia, 2; Bert Ripley and H. Miller, Princeton, 3. 
Time, 2m. 16 1-58. 


Time, 22m. 
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SUMMARIES BY POINTS. 


: 

8 

. : r 3 
x XN o J ° 
i a a 
~ =: © £2 @ 
s 5S 5 3 
x x s wy x x 
1 Columbia........++ ereee 8 7 9 6 4 —34 
2 Princeton............+. ° 3 ° 5 2 —10 
3 Georgetown.. .. «+... 2 ° 2 ° 5 —9 
4 Yale...csccceseesece coe I I ° o=—6 

MEMORIAL DAY TRACK EVENTS, 


At Charles River Park track, Cambridge, 
Mass. : 

One mile, interscholastic—A. K. Pope, 1; Arthur H. 
Myers, 2. Time, 2m. 37 2-5s. 

Five miles, pursuit--Rosindale Cycle Club, 1; Massa- 
chusetts Bicycle Club, 2. Distance in the pursuit, 2 1-5 
miles. Time, 5m. 3-5s. ; 

Five miles, pursuit team race--Press Cycling Club, 
1; Middlesex Cycling Club, 2. Distance in pursuit, 3 
miles. Time, 7m. 8 2-5s. 

At Crescent Park, Providence, R. I.: 


Mile, open, final—C. O. Snow, 1; C. L. Lawson, 2; E. 
A. Sholze, 3. Time, 2m. 20 2-5s. 

Mile, handicap, final—C. L. Lawson, 2oyds., 1; E. A. 
Belcher, zoyds., 2; C. O. Snow, goyds., 3. Time, 2m. 
24 1-58. 

At Willow Grove Park, Philadelphia : 

Two-thirds mile, handicap, final--J. P. Rogers, 
scratch, 1; J. G. Shumate, 2syds., 2. Time, rm. 38 3-s5s. 

One mile, open--J. P. Rogers, 1; J. G. Shumate, 2. 
Time, 2m. 24 2-58. 


At Waverly Park, Newark, N. J.: 


Half-mile, handicap, final--H. L. Vredinburgh, soyds. 
1; C. C. Ayres, soyds., 2; C. F. Lindabury, qsyds., 3. 
Time, 1m. 4 t-ss. 

One mile, handicap, final—Bert Ripley, scratch, 1; H. 
F. Varley, 20yds., 2; A. N. Ransom, 8o0yds., 3. Time, 
2M. 19 4-58. 

One mile, final—Bert Ripley, 1; G. W. De Haven, 2; 
A.N. Ransom, 3. Time, 2m. 2os. 

At Berkeley Oval, under the auspices of the 
Associated Cycle Clubs of New York city : 

One mile, final—I. A. Powell, 1; H. Y. Bedell, 2. 
Time, 2m. 20s. 

Two miles, handicap, final—I. A. Powell, scratch, 1; 
O. V. Babcock, scratch, 2. Time, 4m. 54 1-58 

Inter-club team pursuit race--Harlem Wheelmen 
team, O. V. Babcock and H. Y. Bedell, 1; William Frank 
and R. H. Zahn, 2. Distance in pursuit, 2 miles, 1 lap. 
Time, 5m. 12s. 


At Athletic Park, St. Louis, Mo.: 


One mile, open—L. Coburn, 1; J. W. Coburn, 2. 
Time, 2m. ss. 

One mile, handicap—C. E. Link, rzoyds., 1; H. A. 
Fuller, r25yds., 2; Arthur Stockton, zs5yds., 3. Time, 
2M. 12 3-58. 

Two miles, handicap—H. C. Strothotte, esyds., 1; Ar- 
thur Stockton, soyds., 2; C. E. Link, 2goyds., 3. Time, 
4m. 36s. 


Michigan State Circuit Meet, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. : 


Quarter mile, open—C. S, Porter, 1; R. S. York, 2; F. 
Robbins, 3. Time, 31 1-ss. 

Two miles, handicap, final—J. Holmden, 6oyds., 1; B. 
Hartman, r30yds., 2; H. B. Higman, i60yds,, 3. ‘Time, 
4M. 45S. 


At Athletic Field, Buffalo, N. Y.: 


One mile, open—C. C. Dirnberger, 1; A. E. Long- 
necker, 2; J. M. Schwab, 3. Time, 2m. 13s. 

Two miles, handicap—W. H. Kunz, zooyds., 1; J. Ma- 
honey, zsoyds., 2; C. N. Hinckley, 22syds., 3. Time, 
4M. 34S. 

T'wo miles, club pursuit race, tandem: First heat— 
Ramblers vs. Imperials, won by Rambiers. Time, 4m. 
138. Second heat—Press vs. Parksides, won by Press. 

ime, 4m. 19 2-5s. Final heat—Ramblers vs. Press, 
won by Ramblers. Time, 4m. 18s. 


MEMORIAL DAY ROAD EVENTS. 

The three principal road races of the year 
were, as usual, the Chicago, the Irvington-Mil- 
burn (near Newark, N. J.), and the Buffalo, all 
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run on Memorial Day. Decreased entries and 
lessened prize-lists were present in all cases. 
Summaries at Chicago : 





Order of Handi- 
Finish. Name and Club. cap Time. 
1—10GGON RINK), PIMBB8. oeccce ss cecececes gi00 1:13:53 
2—W. B. Ferguson, Woodlawn....... .. 5:30 1:10:28 
3—G. Hempfling, Lake View........ asa 1:10:30 
4—A. M. Strong, Englewood 1:12:31 
5—G. R. Larson, Monitor .........s0..00 1:14:19 
6—G. Burgess, Four Leaf.......0.......- - 1:13:32 
7—F. Alber, Woodlawn............-..0006 1:13:38 
8—G. Vordorfer, Garden City 1:12:00 
g—O. Fosser, West Side....... ... 1:13:25 
1o—R. Fingal, Chicago..............-.s00e 1:12:56 
TIME PRIZE WINNERS. 

Handi- 

Name and Club. cap. Time 
1—Orlando Adams, Chicago...... ......+ 1:00 1:08:59 
2—John Nelson, Woodlawn............0.+5 2:30 1:09:32 
g—~). W. Betl, Irving Park... cccsesese 230 1:09:47 
4—James Levy, Chicago............s008 scr. 1:09:50 
5—H. Hamberg, Smalley....... wccscceees 3330 1:09:55 

Summaries at Buffalo: 
Order of Handi- 
Finish. Name. cap. Time. 
ro a Pere ee ee eee 5:15 1:09:00 
Qe Sic SEE <n ances ducdectccdbeccess 6:00 1:10!00 
Se Bs ONE ved ese esis cass ocewee 5:00 130901 
GAs Be Pisses ssentccedesveneses seo Beas 1109349 
SOU s Bie Sree iiecckecs sedeuvevevewe 4:50 1109104 
6—Ray S. Hofheins............ 5. Caeatalee 5:30 1109!57 
9—T. S. McConmell.....ccsccccccccesccvee 4150 1:09:23 
BEE FOU ss hres osceceeencaesssases 5:00 1:09:34 
g—James-D. Johnson..........ceccecccves 5:45 1:10:22 
SO Ws PE iwnccsnccqutcceccbeecevesescus 5:00 1:09339 
Summaries of the Irvington-Milburn : 

Order of Handi- Net 
Finish. Name and Residence. cap. Time. 
“i J. McCarthy, Jr., Belleville, N. J... 6:00 1:16:44 
2—S. Baldwin, Bloomfield, N. J.......... 5:30 1:16214 
3—H. Withington, Passaic Falls, N. J... 5:00 1:15:44 
4—R. M. Alexander, Hartford, Conn.... scr. I'10:50 
s—{ J. Peer, Hartford, Conn........ ... 1:15:32 
6—W. J. Neary, Belleville, N. J.... 1:16:37 
7—J. W. Higgins, Jersey City.. 1:18:56 
8—W. H. Denny, Orange....... 1:18:26 
9—N. Pfeuffer, Starr W.... ; 1:18:15 
1o—J. A. Gregory, Cedar A.C............ 1:16:35 





The time prizes in the Irvington-Milburn road 
race were: R. M. Alexander, 1, from scratch, 
in th. tom. 50s.; J. Separadowski, from the 3os. 
mark, in th. 14m. 7s. 

AMATEUR RECORDS OF THE MONTH. 

Two American amateur records were estab- 
lished on the new board track of the Park Bi- 
cycle Club, Washington, D, C., on May 28th. 
Lee Counselman won the ten-mile match against 
Bayard T. Wrenn, riding the distance in 20m. 
21s., beating F. H. Wilson’s amateur compe- 
tition record of 21m. 47 4-5s., made at Chicago, 
September 22d, 1896. At the same time and 
place, E. L. Wilson, riding from scratch in the 
two-thirds mile handicap, broke the world’s 
amateur record, covering the distance in 1m. 
21s,, the best previous time, 1m. 25s., having 
been made at Binghamton, N. Y., August 
24th, 1895, by Earle Bovée. 

At the opening tournament of the Button- 
wood Track, at New Bedford, Mass., on Me 
morial Day, C. Stuart Bolting, of Providence, 
R. I., broke the American amateur standing- 
start paced records for three, four, and ten 
miles. The new records are as follows : Three 
miles, 6m. 16 1-5s, ; four miles, 8m. 27 3-5s. ; 
ten miles, 21m. 13 2-5s. 

A FAMOUS CENTURY COURSE 
By far the best known of American century 


courses is that which stretches northwest from 
Chicago to Elgin, then southwest to Aurora 
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and northeast to Chicago again, a triangle 
of one hundred miles of splendid highways 
over what is often called ‘‘ The Garden of IIli- 
nois.” Every fine day during the spring, sum- 
mer and autumn months, this course is fairly 
covered with a procession of riders of all ages 
and both sexes, the most of them on calm 
pleasure bent, but not a few in pursuit of road 
records of one kind oranother. The start over 
this route is generally made from Washing- 
ton boulevard, near Halsted street, Chicago, 
which is followed to Union Park, past Garfield 
Park, through Austin and Oak Park to May- 
wood, thence in a more northwesterly direc- 
tion to Elgin vza Addison, Bloomingdale and 
Ontarioville. Leaving Elgin for Aurora, on 
the second stage of the trip, two roads are 
offered, the east one being the more usually 
taken. It runs almost directly south from E]l- 
gin for nearly eight miles, where an abrupt 
turn is made west into St. Charles. The Fox 
River is crossed at this point, and here, too, the 
road turns south again and runs through beau- 
tiful Geneva, Batavia and North Aurora into 
Aurora, skirting the green banks of the river 
for much of the entire distance. This stretch 
of road is a veritable wheelmen’s paradise. A 
few small hills are to be met with, but the most 
of them are easily climbed. Scattered along at 
frequent intervals there are palatial country 
residences, beautifully situated upon spacious 
lawns and surrounded by vines, trees and 
shrubs. Views of that nature are sprinkled 
among the cultivated fields and the tangled 
groves, with here and there a glimpse of the 
placid waters of the Fox River, all the way from 
St. Charles to Aurora. From Aurora the rider 


takes New York street, following the car-tracks 
until the open country is again before him. 
The distance to Naperville is about ten miles, 
and much of that is up hill, over roads similar 
to those found between Maywood and Elgin. 
most difficult hill 
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course, and in the days of the old ordinary, 
walking over it was more commonly practiced 
than wheeling. After Naperville, over well- 
macadamized roads, come Downer's Grove, 
Hinsdale, La Grange and Riverside, which is 
one of the most beautiful of Chicago’s suburbs. 
Passing through Riverside, two routes offer 
themselves, the one most frequently followed 
being that which leads past the cemeteries of 
Waldheim and Forest Home. Leading up to 
the cemeteries, the course runs parallel with 
the Desplaines River, through fine scenery, 
though at times over poor roads. The start- 
ing point is soon reached again wza Madison 
street. A full day should be allowed for riding 
over this course. It is recommended to start 
early in the morning, making Aurora, the sec- 
ond point of the triangle, for dinner, returning 
to Chicago at a leisurely pace in the afternoon. 
THE PROWLER. 





TO IMPROVISE A CYCLE AMBULANCE, 

First stand two wheeis side by side. Put two 
fence-boards (a) and (b) across the top of the 
upper frame tubes, and secure them with cords, 
belts, or pieces of clothing torn into strips. 
Visit the rail-fence once more and secure three 
or four long boards tc place upon the cross, 
parallel with the wheels, as marked (c). These 
will stay in place of their own weight and the 
weight of the sufferer, who is placed upon them 
with a rolled-up blouse (e) for a pillow. The 
front cross-board keeps the handle-bars straight, 
and one man can push this emergency cycle 
ambulance and the injured wheelman for some 
miles to safety. 





DESIGN FOR A CYCLE SURGICAL OUTFIT. 

Straps (a), (a) will hold it in place, passing 
over the top cross-tube of the frame; wood bases 
(b) bored with holes serve for holding bottles; 
drawer (c) can contain lint, etc. The interiors 
of both doors are fitted with strips for holding 
surgical instruments; splints, bandages, court- 
plaster, etc., can be carried in the various apart- 
ments, B, F, FELLs, 














ROD AND GUN. 


THE LOON—Uvrinator imber. 


HE loon, or great northern diver, is a 
bird well known by sound to those 
who visit our northern lakes during 
the camping season. Nearly every 
novice who has gone under canvas 

has had his rest disturbed by the peculiar 
clamor of this bird, especially before a storm. 
The cry of the loon is not easily described. To 
me the sound of it suggests some uncanny 
sprite calling from the lake—a mocking hail 
which might be produced by one laughing 
loudly while his lips touched the water. Nut- 
tall says: ‘*The sad and wolfish call of the 
solitary loon, which, like a dismal echo, seems 
slowly to invade the ear, and, rising as it pro- 
ceeds, dies away in the air.” This, to me, sug- 
gests the line referring to ‘‘ The wolf’s long 
howl on Oonalaska’s shore,” yet it does not 
rightly describe the cry of the loon. 

However, the bird in its habits resembles its 
small relative, the grebe. It is aquatic, but it 
flies well, upon the wing appearing somewhat 
like a Canada goose, although the wing-beats 
are faster. It comes north when the ice leaves 
its favorite lakes, and it remains with us so 
long as the fishing is good, which means until 
the ice begins to fetter the waters. 

Owing to its conformation, with the feet 
placed so far behind, the loon is well-nigh help- 
less upon land, but in the water it is an admi- 
rable illustration of nature’s skill in fitting 
certain creatures to certain purposes. A tor- 
pedo-boat, with high power placed as far aft as 
possible, and with the easiest of lines for part- 
ing resisting waters, is man's up-to-date illus- 
tration of what he can do in marine architect- 
ure when speed and general handiness are the 
objects. “The model of our best torpedo-boats 
might well have been copied from the loon. 
This bird can fly at will, while it captures fish 
by swimming them down, or outspeeding them 
in the chase. It preys upon nothing else, which 
means that it is an undesirable neighbor to have 
about a trout stream or a good bass water. 


I have followed a loon, while the bird was 
below, and have seen it capture its finny prey, 
and to do this necessitated the smartest sort of 
work at the paddles. Yet I question if it 
should be destroyed. It certainly kills a per- 
centage of the young fish in our best waters, 
but I am inclined to the belief that the pictur- 
esque figure of the loon and its romantic call 
about repay all the damage it may do. 

Two species of this bird, Urznator imber 
and the red-throated diver, Urznator lumme, 
frequent our northern waters. The loon prop- 
er is almost helpless when upon land, where it 
awkwardly progresses by the combined use of 
feet, wings and bill. It nests near the water's 
edge, in order that it may easily make its way 
to its proper element. Two olive-brown eggs, 
slightly spotted, are laid in a rough depression 
in the earth. 

Many ghost-stories of this bird’s ability to 
beat shotgun or rifle have been told, but, to 
my mind, they are simply problems of distance 
and of skill. It is beyond question that a loon, 
say at sixty or one hundred yards, can get 
under before a ball or a charge of shot reaches 
him ; but if the gunner was perfectly concealed 
and the loon had nothing but the flash to guide 
by he would miss it more times than he would 
make it. 

The average camper seems to be under the 
impression that this bird should be killed when- 
ever opportunity offers. With this idea I do 
not agree. The loon is useless as food, owing 
to his fishy diet ; he is not game in any sense 
of the term ; and, in my view, he looks much 
better floating upon his lake than hanging 
from some tree near camp. ‘The specimen 
from which the illustration was made was a 
full- plumaged male, killed in the month of 
April at St. Clair Flats, Lake St. Clair, Ontario. 
I made the drawing some time after mounting 
the bird, but the markings and outlines are 
correct. 

Our fishing readers will find much interest- 
ing matter in the correspondence in ‘‘A Glance 
at Our Letter File.” Ev. W. Sanpys, 


/ 
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DOGS OF 


fO-DAY—THE POODLE, 


HESE exceedingly clever dogs, as fre- 
quently seen in all the outrages of 
fashionable clipping, certainly repre- 
sent the dudes of dogdom. As they 

mince along in all the bravery of mustachios, 
topknot, leonine shoulders, and ridiculous ro- 
settes, frills and so on, they somehow always 
make me think of a French dancing-master 
strutting the walk. 

But never make the mistake of classing a 
good poodle as being actually a fool, for in 
reality he is the most original and cleverest 
member of the entire canine race. He gener- 
ally is the star performer of the best troupes of 
nerforming dogs, and he certainly is a true- 
hearted friend and a delightfully entertaining 
companion. He is very gentlemanly about 
the house, too, and he is wonderfully quick to 
learn tricks and to understand what is required. 

The exact origin of the poodle is somewhat 
obscure. He is some sort of spaniel, perhaps 
the result of a cross between water and land 
spaniel, while he may be as distinct a breed as 
any of his immediate relatives. For many 
years he has been known in France, and also 
in Germany. He fetches and carries very 
readily; he is a strong, rapid swimmer, and he 
has a nose as keen as that of any sporting dog, 
but he has little or no heart for hunting, which 
is perhaps as well, as his coat would be an ab- 
surdity in the field. 

But at tricks and ciever acting he is without 
apeer. He will act intelligently upon a signal 
so subtle as to be entirely unnoticed by specta- 
tors, and should he miss his cue, he is very apt 
to reason the thing out for himself in a manner 
perfectly astonishing. 

One of these dogs, a fine black fellow, the 
property of a friend, was the life of the house- 
hold. He would go to any part of the house 
for any desired article, turn somersaults, smoke 
a pipe, and many other amusing tricks. His 
favorite one, however, was to go for beer to a 
saloon half a block away. The money was 
placed in a pitcher to which a napkin was so 
affixed as to give the doga secure, yet comfort- 
able hold; then away he would trot to make his 
purchase. Times uncounted he had done this 


without an error; but one night something 
happened, and he crawled in with only the up- 
per half of the pitcher and the napkin. It was 
pitiable to see his humiliation. He would not 
look at anyone, but wriggled inch by inch to 
his master’s feet, where he sadly released the 
remnant of his charge. Everybody was sorry, 
and each in turn tried to coax the poor fellow 
into a better frame of mind ; but it was no use. 
Like a dying thing he crawled to the door and, 
slowly and despondently, sneaked to the upper 
part of the house and hid himself until the fol- 
lowing afternoon. It was the most touching 
example of a dog’s intelligence I have ever wit- 
nessed, and it was not owing to fear, for the 
beautiful brute had never known severer pun- 
ishment than the gentlest of slaps. We learned 
later that one of those fools in trousers, who 
usually possess less sense than an average dog, 
had struck the pitcher with a cane, as the dog 
was returning with his burden, 

The varieties of this interesting breed in- 
clude the ‘‘corded,” the ‘‘curly,” so called 
from the nature of their coats, and a much 
smaller breed, the ‘‘ barbet.” 

The description of the poodle is as follows : 
General appearance that of a strong, active, 
intelligent dog, cobby in build, and perfectly 
coated with close ‘‘curls,” or long ‘cords.’ 
The skull is large, wide between eyes, slight 
peak, parts over eyes well arched, the whole 
covered with curls, or cords. Muzzle long, not 
snipy, slightly tapering and not too deep. 
Teeth level and strong; black roof of mouth 
preferable. Eyes, medium size and dark; nose, 
large and perfectly black ; wide, open nostrils. 
2ars, very long, close to cheek, low set and 
well covered with ringlets or curls. Neck, very 
strong, allowing head to be carried high. 
Chest, fairly deep, but not too wide. Forelegs, 
perfectly straight, and not so long as to be 
leggy ; hindlegs, muscular, well bent, with 
hocks low down. Feet, strong, slightly spread; 
nails black, pads large and hard. Back, of fair 
length; well ribbed body; loins strong and 
muscular, Tail carried at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, with long ringlets or curls. Coat, 
if corded, should be thick and strong, hanging 
in long, ropy cords ; if curly, the curls close, 
thick, and of silky texture. Weight, forty to 
sixty pounds. Only colors allowed are black, 


white, and red, without any mixture, 
Nomab. 

















PHOTOGRAPHY. 


HOW TO MAKE THE BEST 
OF THE HAND-CAMERA, 


UCH has been 
written, here 
as well as 
elsewhere, 
against begin- 

ning photography with 
a hand-camera, and 
reasons given therefor, 
which, to all who are 
practically acquainted 
with it, must be abun- 
dantly satisfactory. 
But it is the old story, 
‘‘We have piped and 
ye have not danced;” 
the charm of ‘‘ You 
ress the button, etc.,” 
as been too strong for 
us ; the hand-camera is 
| * omnipresent, and the 
most that we can do is 
to imitate the wise physician, who, when he 
knows that he cannot cure,‘does his best to 
mitigate. 

About the selection of a hand-camera, I have 
at present nothing to say, except to caution 
those whose aim is snap-shooting against the 
employment of single lenses ; and most of the 
lower-priced cameras are so fitted. Except for 
architectural work, single lenses are practically 
as good as the double or rectilinear variety; in- 
deed, for ordinary landscape photography they 
are by many considered better, where time and 
not shutter exposures can be given; but they 
are not under ordinary circumstances rapid 
enough for the shutters, as they do not give 
definition, especially toward the edges, with 
an aperture larger than //16, and that is gener- 
erally the size of the largest stop. 

The double lens, in addition to giving 
straight lines, works at //8, and is consequently 
four times as rapid as the single lens, a fact 
that in probably eighty per cent. of the thou- 
sands on thousands of snap-shots that are made 
every day makes all the difference between 
failure and success. 

It would probably be too much to expect that 
all or even many of the average of the snap- 
shooters desire to, or could if they did, make 
pictures; but they all want to make photographs, 
and, as soon as they have learned the limita- 
tions both of light and nature of subject, there 
is no reason why they should not, provided al- 
ways that their plates and lenses are sufficiently 
rapid 

Except for marine views, in which the light 
from the sky is largely reflected by the water, 
and which may be successfully snapped with an 
aperture as small as f.22, it may be taken for 
granted that with our ordinary rapid plates and 
a shutter working in about # of a second, suf- 
ficient exposure cannot be given with an aper- 
ture smaller than f.8, or on exceptionally light 
subjects brilliantly illuminated, f.11 ; and that 
as single lenses working at f.16 admit only one- 
fourth the light of the one and one-half that of the 
other, negatives made with them, even by the 
most carefully forced development, are so much 
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under-exposed as to give prints utterly void of 
gradation, simply white and black, and correct- 
ly described as of the ‘‘soot and whitewash” 
variety. 

From this it will be understood that an es- 
sential feature of the hand-camera is a double 
lens working at not less than f.8, and even 
with that its limitations are comparatively nar- 
row. The subject must be well lighted, not 
necessarily in bright sunshine, although that is 
an advantage, but at least transmitted through 
white clouds ; and it should not be such as re- 
quires sharp detail in various planes, as with 
such a large aperture there is little so-called 
depth of focus, that is, when the lens is focused 
on any particular object, those objects behind 
and before are more or less out of focus. That 
does not apply to what is called ‘ fixed focus ” 
cameras, in which the lens is fixed, focused for 
parallel rays. With all lenses there is a point 
at and beyond which all things are practically 
in focus, and the shorter the focus of the lens 
and the smaller the aperture the nearer that 
point. With a 6-in. lens, for example, with f.8 
stop it is at 38ft. ; and as most of the subjects 
best suited for hand-camera work are within 
that distance, a correct focusing scale is a 
desirable adjunct. But with the focusing of 
objects nearer than the ‘‘ fixed focus” distance 
comes in the lack of depth of focus, and hence 
the necessity for selecting subjects that shall 
not be seriously affected by that lack. 

How best to hold the hand-camera is a ques- 
tion on which there are different opinions. 
Some recommend holding it with both hands 
with its back pressed against the chest ; others 
hold it level with the eye, using lines across the 
top as a view meter, while others find it most 
convenient to press it with the right or left arm 
against the right or left side, which, after much 
experimenting, I am inclined to recommend as, 
on the whole, the best way. 

Then, doctors differ as to the condition of the 
lungs when the snap is made. Some say it 
should be when they are empty, just after an 
exhalation, insisting that then the body is most 
likely to be steady or free from motion; one 
suggesting by way of illustration the difference 
in rigidity between a bicycle standing on the 
ground with its tires full and when they are 
empty, asserting that in the latter case it is 
solid as if a part of that on which it rests, 
while in the former the slightest tap induces 
a tremor in the whole frame. Another main- 
tains, and apparently with as much reason, that 
the time to press the bulb is when the lungs are 
full, just after aninhalation. But acareful and 
experimental study of the subject shows con- 
clusively that the state of the lungs, Jer se, has 
nothing to do with it. It is simply a question 
of rest or motion, and all that is necessary is to 
suspend the action, whether inhalation or ex- 
halation, during the fraction of a second be- 
tween the adjustment of the image in the 
finder and the pressing of the bulb or button. 
In that way, and with a little practice, there 
will be no difficulty in getting the hand-camera 
into the correct position to secure straight lines 
and horizon parallel to the bottom of the plate, 
and holding it absolutely free from vibration 
during exposure. 
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I have said that the first thing to be learned 
by the hand-camera worker is its limitations, 
and they are very narrow—the most rapid 
plates, brilliant light, and a subject the interest 
of which is as near as may be on one plane; 
and yet, by the simple addition of a screw-plate 
in the bottom and side of the camera, and a 
tripod that may almost go into his pocket, he 
may make himself practically independent of 
all three. 

More than half of all the snap-shot prints 
that come to me—and I have an opportunity of 
seeing more of them than most people—could 
have been taken better by time exposures. I 
use my camera ten times on the stand to once 
in the hand. A proper stand can hardly be 
considered an incumbrance—one that slides in- 
to 16 inches and weighs less than a pound. 
Without it the hand-camera, to me, would be 
deprived of more than three-fourths of its value. 
With it I can use slow plates, with their greater 
latitude of exposure and easier development ; 
can, by stopping down the lens, secure the 
necessary depth of focus for all subjects, and, 
whenever it can be done with advantage, which 
I find very often, can employ the color screen 
or bichromate cell, and so secure more correct 
values, z. é., more correct translation of colors 
and more natural skies. 

This would hardly be complete without some 
notice of one of the most prevalent mistakes in 
what may be called legitimate hand-camera 
work—the misrepresentation of action or mo- 
tion. It may be taken for granted that the 
hand-camera should be employed only in the 
hand for photographing objects in motion, and 
that the pictures so produced are intended to 
sug gest, because only animatographs can show 
that motion ; but a man standing on one foot, 
a passing carriage where the spokes of the 
wheels can be counted, suggest only rest by 
showing suspended action, and that is the case 
with probably nine-tenths of all the shutter 
work of the time. Nor is the cause far to seek, 
as it is to be found in the very perfection of the 
apparatus and material with which we are now 
supplied The famous ‘‘ breaking waves” of 
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the still more famous G. W. Wilson have never 
been excelled, if they have ever been equaled, 
and they were taken some forty years ago with 
wet collodion as the process, and his glengarry 
bonnet for the shutter. Looking at Wilson's 
breaking waves, we fee/ that we see the crest 
rising higher and higher, curving toward us 
just before it breaks, and hear the swish of the 
surf as it reaches its allotted bounds and re- 
cedes in turbulent lines of white foam. Not so 
with the modern breaking wave, The white 
foam, the crested concave curve, the succession 
of waves that Aad rolled, and the spray—all are 
here, but they are dead, petrified, or as if a 
blast of air at the liquefying point had suddenly 
passed across, instantly converting everything 
into solid ice, and all because of the employ- 
ment of a too rapid shutter, 

It is supposed that the eye cannot distinguish 
between lines separated by less than the rooth 
of an inch, and the aim has been to make plate 
and shutter so work together that the image on 
the plate of an object in motion shall be exposed 
for a shorter time than it takes to move that 
distance, That is a triumph of chemistry and 
mechanics, and for scientific and certain other 
purposes it may be desirable ; but it is fatal to 
pictorial work, the object of which is to suggest 
rather than show, as suspended action does not 
give the impression of either rest or motion. 
The photographer cannot, generally at least, 
avail himself of the various external aids to the 
suggestion of motion adopted by the painter, 

The sum of the matter is this: the hand- 
camera worker should always have with him a 
tripod, and use the camera in the hand only on 
objects that cannot be photographed on the 
stand. He should be able to stop down the 
lens whenever and so far as it may be neces- 
sary to secure the desired depth of focus ; and 
the shutter should never be set to such a speed 
as will show arrested motion rather than sug 
gest action. Dr. Joun NIcot, 


The suggestions made by our numcrous friends, 
relating to the proposed OUTING Photographic con- 
test, are under our careful consideratiun, and the 
results and conditions will be hereafter announced. 


CRICKET. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE, 

HE intercollegiate championship series 
this year resulted in favor of Haver- 
ford, who have not lost a game. The 
first match played at Haverford, May 
18th, between the University of Penn- 

sylvania and Haverford, resulted in a single 
innings defeat for the Pennsylvanians. Haver- 
ford went first to bat and ran up a creditable 
score of 126, W. S. Hinchman heading the list 
with a total of 57. He was caught after playing 
a thoroughly good innings. S. Rhoads contrib- 
uted 23 and H. H. Lowry and A. Haines put 
on 1oeach, F. A. Green did the best bowling 
in this innings, taking 4 wickets for 32 runs. 
The Pennsylvania men made a terrible exhi- 
bition in their first innings, being dismissed for 
a total of 12 runs, 6 of which were made by A. 
W. Jones. F.C. Sharpless and L. W. De Motte 


bowled in such splendid style that the Pennsyl- 
vanians were quite outclassed; Sharpless took 3 
wickets for five runs and De Mottes5fors. Inthe 


second innings Pennsylvania would have been 
almost as poorly off but for the services of P. 
H. Clark, who this time got onto the bowling 
and knocked off 61 runs of a total of 83; Sharp- 
less in this innings took 6 wickets for 35 runs. 

The Haverfordians have found in H. H. 
Lowry a first-class wicket-keeper. 

The second match of the series was it at 
Manheim, May 2oth, between Pennsylvania 
and Harvard. Harvard had just won a victory 
from the Staten Island C. C, at Livingston, and 
were expected to do well, especially so consid- 
ering the poor showing that the Pennsylvanians 
had made against Haverford ; but Pennsylvania 
this time made a very different showing. Going 
to bat first they ran up a total of 173 runs ; L. 
Biddle played a fine innings for 67 runs, A. W. 
Jones made 31, S. Young 19, F. A. Green 16, 
and A. E. Gibson ro not out. 

Harvard in their innings were all retired for 
a total of 62; C. H. Carleton and P. Dove each 
contributed 15. 
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F. A. Green and W. P. O'Neill bowled in fine 
style for the Pennsylvanians, taking 4 wickets 
for 22 runs and 2 for 2, respectively. 

The final match was played at Haverford, 
May 23d, in unfavorable weather, between 
Harvard and Haverford, and resulted in a 
fairly even draw. Haverford batted first and 
put up a total of 112, Captain T. Wistar head- 
ing his list with a well-played 39; C. G. Allen 
made 24 and F. A. Evansi1. At the finish of 
play Harvard had made 84 runs for the loss of 
6 wickets. Captain R. H. Carleton had batted 
beautifully for a score of 46 runs; C. E, Morgan 
was the next double-figure man with 19. 


IN THE SOUTH. 
Virginia can again claim athletic enterprise 
over her sister colleges of the South, in being 


the first among them to have an eleven to rep- 
resent her in a new branch of sport. Started 
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only recently, cricket has steadily grown in 
favor, until now the University of Virginia is 
eager to win new trophies for the Alma Mater, 

The game is ably interpreted by the Virgin- 
ians, who finished their first season without a 
defeat. 

The outlook for next year is promising and 
warmly supported by the college. Challenges 
have been received from Biltmore Cricket Club 
and two or three Northern elevens, This sum- 
mer they are invited as the guests of the Bilt- 
more eleven. We trust that the Southern col- 
legians will not rest with winning laurels at 
home, but will join the Intercollegiate Associa- 
tion and will next year play for the champion- 
ship. We are badly in need of more enthusi- 
asm among the colleges in this grand old game, 
and it will give us great pleasure to see the 
Southerners in the annual contest. 

T. C, Turner. 


GOLF. 


HREE widely dis- 
tant points, Bcs- 
ton, Pittsburg, 
and Newburg, di- 
vided the prin- 

cipal interest of the latter 
half of the month of 
June. As we go to press 
the open tournament 
at Myopia is attracting 
probably the largest 
amount of interest, by 
reason of the wide area 
from which the contest- 
ants gather for this annual event 

Play has been increasing with great rapidity 
since the first outburst of summer drove away 
the last of the rain which made May a memo- 
rable month. 

At the open tournament of the Knollwood 
Country Club, May aist, the Archbold Cup 
was won with unexpected ease by W. J. Travis, 
of the Oakland Club, from Patrick Grant, of 








the Palmetto Golf Club. Travis won by 8 up 
and 7to play. The cards were : 
5 45 6 4 4 4 5—4 
5 666 8 5 4 f—50 
444 3 4 6 4 3-37-78 
44 6 4 610 4 4-49-99 


It was the first match on record in the U. S. 
G. A. when the losing man did not win a 
single hole, even including the bye holes. 

The annual team match between the St, 
Andrew’s Golf Club, of Mount Hope, and the 
Richmond County Country Club, May 2ist, was 
won by the St. Andrew’s team from the Staten 


Islanders, The summary follows: 
_ ST. ANDREW’. RICHMOND COUNTY. 

F. W. Menzies...,...... o| J. R. Chadwick ......... ° 
A. M. Kobbins, ......... 3| . E. Armstrong....... . 0 
S. D. Bowers.........20 8| A. E. Paterson.......... ° 
R. H. Robinson,......... 5| James Park. ........... ° 
Fa ee 3 MEE <n <da00 9050063) ° 
eC eee ona a EP ee OS ° 
We MARNE <sisnsscbes Py Loe) ee ° 
ames Brown........... 0} Ads Bie PILOGRTE... <nectacee 4 
C.D. Barney.......... -- 7| W. A. Hamilton........ ° 
Harry Holbrook, Jt 30. BA Do Crewe. 6.c.ccsscs ° 
IMs ceases cocied cus 41 ERs ac svexsksiavets 4 





Out of sixty entries for the Decoration Day 
Handicap Cup at the Baltusrol Golf Club, 
thirty-nine players handed in scores, as follows: 


Gross. H cap. Net. 
William H. De Forest... ...... 000080309 36 73 
George ©, PAMMET . .60.0sec. cs scseceves 101 26 75 
Die BAe Sr inin 06.6018 60 8 o04c60) be naee 102 24 78 
Hemme V. COnmenl, Jess csevesngscsees 105 25 80 
Ras Ws ANNES o's 5.00 0d'e.0e 0's: 0:50:90 0-010 BO 25 83 
WECM TINIE, 65 cc cneee. = sees eseee 108 25 83 
Logis P, DAyard, JE .icccsesc ceien eds 86 5 8r 
Pele aia csis'6's sic ecns, 06 ssiceewnaee 104 23 8 
Rng MINER OE MMUOE So cde scncisocgeceeuse IIL 30 81 
PROB es DOD onc cnssseces 00s nacepasc 81 ° 81 
Pare: TAM od Susie diesiedcctiacceses g2 10 82 
DR Br PUNO seeaschihiewercasdedndwereese 82 ° 82 
Gustav A. Vonduhn.............cce0ee 109 26 83 
Bo A re 99 14 85 
ao, Me EN sc ees «+. xcasadseesceee QI 5 86 
GOEGMSE TRSGKOT o6ccdss dcccdiccccccene 104 18 86 
Parker W. Page..........06 peiaeaagase 97 10 87 
ee ae SO ee 116 27 89 
EN We POE sw hkedes oo) gintcicoocie 104 14 go 
Goorge O. ROINY oosievece ccsissese.se 106 16 go 
CE MED ning dvanecsidenteseowdes 106 15 gr 
Co ee aden ae 8 92 
William Cruger Cushman.,........... 123 30 93 
Prot, James HB, Denton... .ciidcccrecee 104 10 04 
BR, Gh MAUI spin a 6p G008 yopece os oeee 1ol 7 94 
pe rrr ercee 118 24 94 
Bs Aig REET x596b 99006 xii eagiceveaces 118 24 94 
GRIBE COBO rtp essesisitese scsge 103 8 95 
Po Sar rer 122 23 99 
Edwin Schwartze..... Sbarcssednewes 129 30 99 
CEATIAG A. BAUM 6 0.06.6:0 500<100000:09 0000 126 23 103 
William Fellows Morgan............ 127 23 104 
PPh gk. eee 127 18 109 
UPONS FE, THWIGi 5060. crseree.: vcvpe 146 36 110 
WON IOTTOW, VP's 000 sigivcczesece 147 36 baat 
Be RO SUAS 98 0 5:6 5ee ad se ates 129 18 1mI 
PEGUCIS TE EAROIGY 55.0) 52> 00ce0000e08 151 36 115 
BEAD, CRs POEUN circa pence apesae dens 154 36 118 
BEER. Oe TN, LOW ie 500 ocescacds ficnny 158 36 122 


At the St. Andrew's Golf Club, Memorial 
Day, President Ten Eyck and the ex-Presi- 
dent, John Reid, were rivals for the prizes ; and 
the captain, Will H. Sands, young Cortlandt 
D. Barnes, T. Markoe Robertson, of the Yale 
team, with Louisi;P. Meyers, who was just 
passed from the Class of junior members, were 
other starters. The competition was.a handi- 
cap, at eighteen holes, medal play, cups pre- 
sented by the governors of St. Andrew’s, who 
also offered silver trophies as second prizes, 
The players were divided intoclasses A and B, 
all having a handicap of 12 being in the latter 
class. There were forty-six starters. Cochrane 
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won in class A, and Meyers in class B. The 
summary : 








CLASS A, 

Gross. H cap. Net. 

A. D. Cochrane. ...cccesccsses 93 6 87 
James Brown..........+. o-+e 96 5 gt 
Fe EBs: BRR co eo ccsonccccsescces 102 6 96 
a Se ere ye 109 12 97 
J. B. Upham ........cccoseccee 9 97 
H.H olbrook, J sa 6 99 
D. P. Kingsley......... x: Baie 8 101 
Peter Fletcher...............+. 114 12 102 
fee sone S58 8 104 
. KR, JORIS... 55... 2vcccese 113 9 104 
J.Q. A. Johnson.. S nis Swede OXF 12 105 
E sdgar SP rrr rere 121 12 109 
BS; Wi LOGRDRSE.. 000 00cccccceces 115 6 109 

CLASS RB. 

L. P. Meyer s.........-.-secces. 10K 15 86 
Dudley Phelps.. +. 110 22 88 
J. H. Eilbeck.... +. 119 20 99 
C. BaSTOtt ....cccccccces coos 120 20 100 
FP. Harper.....cscsccccce pete SRE 24 100 
F. B. Allen........scce00 cove B22 18 103 
F. O’Rourke 142 24 118 
TESTS Sait RR Ga 139 18 121 


At the Wissahickon links of the Philadelphia 
Cricket Club the first important event of the 
season, a thirty-six hole scratch competition 
at medal play, was won May 31st, by J. Wilmer 
Biddle from nine contestants, with the card of 
98, 87—185. He isa well-known competitor at 

open tournaments on the M. G. A. circuit. A 
handicap at the Philadelphia Country Club, 
with thirteen starters, was won by Dr. A. G. 
Thomson, 135, 20—115. In the continuation 
of the open tournament at the Huntingdon 
Valley Country Club at Rydal, in the thirty-six 
hole medal play handicap, G. D. Bradford won 
the cup, with 189, 5—184. R. E. Griscom won 
the medal for the best gross score ; his card 
was 188, 1—187. Griscom is also well knownon 
the M.G. A. circuit, and some of the defeated, 
who have the same distinction, were C. S. 
Starr, H. M. — _who played at Dyker 
Meadow last week . H. Bohlen, C. S. Far- 
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num, L. A. Biddle, I. S. Starr, and W. M. Me. 
Cawley. 

The contests on the Boston links on Memo- 
rial Day included a medal play tournament at 
the Wollaston Golf Club, open to all nearb 
clubs. There were thirty-two starters. The 
winner was W. U. Swann of the home club, 
with 88, 10—78. He was tied for the gross 
score prize by F, I. Amory of the Country 
Club of Brookline, who was a prominent figure 
in the amateur championship “of 1895 at New- 
port, where he lasted to the semi-finals, 

The Executive Committee of the Shinnecock 
Hills Golf Club this year is made up of J. Bow- 
ers Lee, Henry G. Trevor, Charles L. Atter- 
bury, Robert H. Robertson, and Samuel L. 
Parrish, President of the club, ex-officio. The 
class A players are men who have made the 
white course of 95 or better, and class B those 
who have never made 95. The handicap limit 
is eighteen strokes. The first club handicap 
will be on Decoration Day. Thereafter there 
will be handicaps for men every Saturday and 
on July 4th, and for women, over the red course, 
on every Wednesday, until October, The 
women’s tournament will begin on August roth 
and the club championship tournament Au- 
gust 24th. This year, instead of an open tour- 
nament, the Shinnecock Hills Club willhold an 
invitation tournament, and the dates assigned 
are July 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th 

The three days’ tournament of the Chicago 
Golf Club finished at Wheaton June 12th, C. B. 
MacDonald and E. I. Frost were victorious in 
the semi-finals for the Chicago Cup, and Mac- 
Donald won the finals, defeating Frost by 1 
up, after an unusually close and exciting game. 
The cards were : 


Frost- 
easy ccncaicenessacsase 6466467 4 3-46 
BM 2.0060 scoscesecdcboceee 355 65 57 § 6-47-93 
MacDonald- 
er Tee ee TT § 466465 § 4-45 
DR édecexcdnon ses eoee ose 465 45 5 4 5 5--43—88 
ALBION. 





TROPHIES OF THE ALLEGHANY-PITTSBURG TOURNAMENT. 











